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PREFACE 


'THE present volume is a sequel to my Orion or RetevoxheB 
* into the Antiquity of the Vedaa^ published in 1893. The esti> 
mate of Vedic antiquity then generally current amongst Vedic 
scholars was based on the assignment of arbitrary period of 
time to the different strata into which the Vedic literature is 
divided ; and it was believed that the oldest of these strata 
could not, at the best, be older than 2400 B. C. In my Orion, 
however, I tried to shew that all such estimates, besides being 
too modest, were vs^e and uncertain, and that the astronomi- 
cal statements found in the Vedic literature supplied us with 
far more reliable data for correctly ascertaining the ages 
of the different periods of Vedic literature. Thgse astronomical 
statements, it was further shewn, unmistakably pointed out that 
the Vernal equinox was in the constellation of Mriga or Orion 
( about 4500 B. C. ) during *the period of the Vedic hymns, and 
that it had receded to the constellation of the K?ittikis. or the 
Pleiades ( about 2500 B. C.) in the days of the Br&hmanas. 
Naturally enough these results were, at first, received by scholars 
in a sceptical spirit. But my position was strengthened when 
it was found that Dr. Jacobi, of Bonn, had independently arrived 
at the* same conclusion, and, soon* after, scholars like Prof. 
Bloomfield, M. Barth, the late Dr. Bulher and others, more or 
less freely, acknc(jyledged the force of my arguments. Dr, 
Thib&ut, the late Dr. Whitn% and a few others were, however, 
of opinion that the evidence adduced by me was not conclusive. 
But the subsequept &scovery, by my friend the late l^r. S. .B. 
IXxit, of a passage in the Sbatapatha Br&hma^ {dajnlj 
stating that the Krittik&S never swerved, in those ^ys, from 
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the due eatt, i. e., the Vernal equinox, has served to diqid all 
lingering doubts regarding the age of the Br&hmanas;. while 
another Indian astronomer, Mr. V. B. Ketkar, in a recent num> 
ber of the JounUl of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, has mathematically worked out the statement in the 
Taittirlya Br&bmana (iii, i, i, 5), that Brihaspati, or the planet 
Jupiter, was first discovered when confrontbg or nearly occult- 
ing the star Tiahya, and shewn that the observation was possible 
only at about . 4650 B. C., thereby remarkably confirming my 
estimate of the oldest period of Vedic literature. After this, 
the high antiquity of the oldest Vedic period may, . I think, be 
now taken as fairly established. 

But if the ^e of the oldest Vedic period was thus carried 
back to 4500 B. C., one was still tempted to ask whether we 
had, in that limit, reached the ultima Thule of the Aryan anti- 
quity. For, as stated by Prof. Bloomfield, while noticing my 
Orion in his address on the occasion of the eighteenth annivCT- 
sary of John Hopkin’s University, “ the language and literature 
of the Vedas is, ky no means, so primitive as to place with it the 
real beginnings of Aryan life.” “These in all probability and in all 
due moderation, ” he rightly obseryed, “ reach back several 
thousands of years more, ” and it was, be said, therefore 
“ needless to point out that this curtain, which seems to shut off 
our vision at 4500 B.C., may prove in the end a veil of thin 
gauze. ” I myself held the same view, and much of my spare 
time during the last ten years has been devoted to the search of 
* evidence which would lift up this curtain and reveal to lis the 
long ^ista of primitive Aryan antiquity. How I first worked on 
the lines followed up in Orion, how ii^the light oflatest researches 
in geology and archaeology bearing on the pirimitive history of 
man, I was gradually led to a different line of search, and finally 
how th'e«c(mclusion, that the ancestors of the Vedic Rishisliv^ 
ip an Arctic home in inter-glacial times, was forced on me \jf 
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the slowly accumulating mass of Vedic and Avestic evidence, 
is fully narrated in the book, and need not, therefore, be re- 
peated in this place. I desire, however, to take this opportu- 
nity of gratefully acknowledging the generous sj^mpathy shewn 
to me at a critical time by that venerable scholar Prof. F. Max 
Muller, whose recent death was mourned as a personal loss by 
his numerous admirers throughout India. This is not the place 
where we may, with propriety, discuss the merits of the pojicy 
adopted the Bombay Government in 1897. Suffice it to say 
that in order to put down certain public excitement, caused by 
its own famine and plague policy, the Government of the day 
deemed it prudent to prosecute some Vernacular papers in the 
province, and prominently amongst them the Kesari, edited by 
me, for writings which were held to be seditious, and I was 
awarded eighteen months' rigorous imprisonment. But political 
offenders in India are not treated better than ordinary convicts, 
and had it not been for the empathy and interest taken by 
Prof. Max Muller, who knew me only as the author of Orion, 
and other friends, I should have been deprived of the pleasure, 
— then the only pleasure, — of following up my studies in these 
days. Prof. Max Muller wjis kind enough to send me a copy 
of his second edition of the-Big-yeda, and the Government was 
pleased to allow me the use of these and other books, and also 
of light to read for a few hours at night. Some of the passages 
from the Big- Veda, quoted in support of the Arctic theory 
in the following pages, were collected during such leisure 
as I could get in these times. It was mainly through the ' 
efforts of Prof. Max Muller, backed by the whole Ihdian 
jMresg, that I was^eleased after twelve months ; and in the very 
first letter I wrote to Prof. Max Muller after my release, 1 
ttemked him sincerely fbrhk di^terested kindness, and also 
gave hint a bri^ summary of my new theory r^atding*the 
primitive Aryan home as disclosed by Ve 4 jc evidence. It 
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was, of course, not to be expected that a scholsur, who had 
worked all his life on a different line, would accept the new 
view, at once, and that too on reading a hare outline of the e^ 
dence in its supf>ort. Still it was encouraging to hear from him 
that though the interpretations of Vedic passages proposed by 
me were probable, yet my theory appeared to be in conflict with 
the established geological facts. I wrote in reply that I had 
already examined the question from that stand-point, and ex- 
pected soon to place before him the whole evidence in support 
of my view. But, unfortunately, I have been deprived of 
this pleasure by his deeply mourned death which occurred 
soon after. 

The first manuscript of the book was written at the end of 
1898, and since then I have had the advantage of discussing the 
question with many scholars in Madras, Calcutta, Lahore, 
Benares and other places during my travels in the different parts 
of India. But I hesitated to publish the book for a Icmg time, — 
a part of the delay is due to other causes, — because the lines of 
investigation hsal ramified into many allied sciences such as 
geology, archaeology, comparative mythology and so on; and, as I 
was a mere layman in these, 1 felt some diffidence as 
to whether I had correctly, grasped the bearing of the 
latest researches in these sciences The difficulty is w^ 
described by Prof. Max Muller in his review of the Pre- 
Jnttoric ArUiqinties of Incfo-PttrojMans, published in the volume bf 
his Last Essays. “ The ever-increasing division and sub-divi^On,"- 
’'observes the learned Professor, " of almost every branch of human' 
knowledge into more special branches of study m|ke the specialist, 
whether he likes it or not, more and snore depeiMent on the jpdg* ' 
ment and the help of his fellow-workers. A geologist in our day 
has often to deal with questions that conceifi the mmenlogist, 
the chemist,, the archaeologist, the ph&ilogtst, nay, the t h ea stw ^; 
nomer, rather than the geologist pur a< simple^ -and, a* 
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life is too short for all this, nothing is left> to him bat to appttl 
to his. cdleagues for counsel and help. It is one of the great 
advantages of University life that any one, who is in trouUe 
about some question outside his own domain, can at once get 
the very best information from his colleagues, and many of the 
happiest views and brightest solutions of complicated problems 
■are due, as is wdl-known, to this free intercourse, this scientific 
give and take in our ‘academic centres.” And again, “Unless 
a student can appeal for help to recognised authorities on all 
these subjects, he is apt to make brilliant discoveries, which ex- 
plode at the lightest touch of the specialist, and, on the other 
hand, to pass by facts which have only to be pomted out in 
order to disclose their significance and far-reaching importance. 
People are hardly aware of the benefit which every branch of 
science derives from the free and generous exchange of ideas, 
particularly in our Universities, where every body may avail 
himself of the advice and help of his colleagues, whether they 
warn him against yet impossible theories, or caU his attention 
to a book or an article, where the very point, that interests him, 
has been fully worked out and settled once for alL ” But alas ! 
it is not given to us to move in an atmosphere like this, and 
small wonder if Indian students are not found to go beyond the 
•stage of passing the examinations. There is not a single insti- 
tution in India, nor, despite the University Commission, can we 
hope to have any before long, where one can get all up-to^late in- 
formation on any desired subject, so easily obtainable at a seat of 
learning in the W^t; and in its absence the only course oj^ to 
a perfon, investigating a particular subject, is, in the words cS 
the same learned scholar, “to step boldly out of his ovra domaiur 
and take an independent surfey of the preserves of his neigh-) 
bouts,” even at the risk of being called “an interloper, za ig^' 
xamus, a mere dilettante,” for, “whatever accidents he may me^, 
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with himself, the subject itself is sure to be benefited.” Working; 
under such disadvantages, I was, therefore, glad, when, on turn-- 
ing’the pages of the first volume of the tenth edition of the En- 
cyclopaedia Bntannica, ,^ecently received, I found that Prof- 
Geikie, in his article on geology, took the same view ' of Dn- 
Croll’s calculations, as summarised at the end of the second 
chapter of this book. After stating that Croli’s doctrine did not 
majce way amongst physicists and astronomers, the eminent 
geologist says that more recently (1895) it has been critically 
examined by Mr. E. P. Culverwell, who regards it as “a vague^ 
speculation, clothed indeed with delusive semblance of severe 
numerical accuracy, but having no foundation in physical fact,, 
and built up of parts which do not dovetail one into the other.” 
If Dr. Croll’s calculations are dispos^ of in this way, there re- 
mains nothing to prevent us from accepting the view of the 
American geologists that the commencement of the Post-glacial 
period cannot be placed at a date earlier than 8000 B. C. 

It has been already stated that the beginnings of Aryan' 
civilization must be supposed to date back several thousand 
years before the oldest Vedic period; and when the commence- 
ment of the Post-glacial epoch is bibught down to 8000 B. C., 
it is not at all surprismg if tbet date of primitive Aryan life is' 
found to go back to it from 4500 B. C., the age of the oldest 
Vedic period. In fact, it is the main point sought to be- 
> estaUished in the present volume. There are many passages 
in the Big-Veda, which, .though hitherto looked ujnn as 
obscure and unintelligible, do, when interpreted in the light 
of recent scientific researches, plainly disclose the Polar attri- 
butes of the Vedic deities, or the traces of an ancient Arctic 
calendar ; while the Avesta expressly tells us that the happy 

land of Aiiyana Va6jo, or the Aryan Paradise, was located in- 
• « 

a region where the sun ^one but once a year, and that it was 
de^royed by the. invasion of snow and ice, which roidered its-' 
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oclimate inclement and necessitated a migration southward; These 
are plain and simple statements, and when we put them side 1^ 
■side with what we know of the Glacial and the Post-gl^isil 
epoch from the latest geolc^ical researches, we caanot avoid the 
■conclusion that the primitive Aryan home was both Arctic and 
inter>glacial. I have often asked myself, why the real bearing 
of these plain and simple statements should have so long remain- 
ed undiscovered ; and let me assure the reader that it was not un- 
til I was convinced that the discovery was due solely to the re- 
cent progress in our knowledge regarding the primitive history 
of the human race and the planet it inhabits, that I ventured to 
publish the present volume. Some ^end scholars have narrow- 
ly missed the truth, simply because 40 or 50 years ago they 
were unable to understand how a happy home could be located 
tn thfe ice-bound regions near the North Pole. The progress of 
geological science in the latter half of the last century has, how- 
■ever, now solved the difficulty ly proving that the climate at 
the Pole during the interglacial times was mild, and consequent- 
ly not unsuited for human habitation. There is, therefore, nothing 
extraordinary, if it be left to us to find out the real import of 
these passages in the Veda and Avesta. It is true that if 
the theoiy of an Arctic and inter-glacial primitive Aryan home 
is proved, many a chapter in Vedic exegetics, comparative 
mythology, or primitive Aryan history, will have to be re- 
vised or re-written, and in the last chapter of this book I have 
myself discussed a few important points which will be affect- 
ed ly the new theory. But as remarked by me at the end of 
the book, considerations like these, howsoever useful th^may 
be ii^ inducing caution in .our investigations, ought not to 
deter us from accepting the results of an inquiry conducted 
on striptly scientific Ikies. It^s very hard, I know, to give up 
theories upoii which one has worked all his life. Qut* as Ur. 
Andrew Lang has put it, it should always bg borne in iwiivi 
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that “Our little systems have their day, or their hour : as know- 
ledge advances they pass into the histoiy of the efforts of pio> 
neets.” Nor is the theory of the Arctic home so new and start- 
ling as it appears to be at the first sight. Several scientific men 
have already declared tffeir belief that the original home of mam 
must be sought for in the Arctic regions; and Dr. Warren, the 
President of the Boston University, has anticipated me, to a cer- 
tain extent, in his learned and suggestive work, the Paradise 
Found or the Cradle of the Human Rate at the North Pole, the 
tenth edition of which was published in America in 1893. Even 
on strict philological grounds the theory of a primitive Aryan 
home in Central Asia has been now almost abandoned in favour 
of North Germany or Scandinavia; while Prof. Rhys, in his 

Hibbert Lectures on Celtic Heathendom, is led to suggest “ some 

% 

^t within the Arctic circle*’ on purely mythological considera- 
tions. I ; go only a step; further, and show that the theory, so 
far as the primitive Aryan home is concerned, is fully borne out 
by Vedic and Avestic traditions, and, what is still more import- 
ant, the latest |;eological researches not only corroborate the 
Avestic description of the destruction of the Aryan Paradise^ 
but enable us to place its existence in times before the last 
Glacial epoch. The evidence 00 which I rely is fully set forth in 
the following pages : and, though the question is thus brought 
for the first time within the arena of Vedic and Avestic scholar- 
ship, I trust that my critics will not prejudge me in any way,, 
but give their judgment, not on a passage here or an argument 
there,— for, taken singly, it may not sometimes be found to be 
exclusive, — ^but on the whole mass of evidence collected in the 
book, irrespective of bow far-reachiqg the ultimate effects of ^ch 
a theory may be. 

In axiclusion, I desire to exifress my^' obligations to my 
friend and <old teacher Prof. S. G. Jmsivale, M. A., whO' 
carnally went through - the whde manuscript, except the last ' 
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chapter which was subsequently written, verified all references, 
pointed out a few inaccuracies, and made some valuable sug- 
gestions. I have also to acknowledge with thanks the ready 
assistance rendered to me by Dr. R^pikrishna C^opil BhiLn^ir- 
Icar, C. I. E., and Khan Bahadur Dr. Dastur Hoshang Jam^spji 
the High Priest of the Parsis in the Deccan, whenever I had an oc- 
casion to consult them. Indeed, it would have been impossible to 
criticise the Avestic passage so fully without the willing co-opera- 
tion of the learned High Priest and his obliging Deputy Dastur 
Kaikob^d. I am also indebted to Prof. M. Rahg&ch^rya M. A., of 
Madras, with whom I had an opportunity of discussing the sub- 
ject, for some critical suggestions, to Mr. Shrinivis Iyengar, B. A., 
B. L., of the Madras High Court Bar, for a translation of 
Lignana’s Essay, to Mr. G. R. Gogte, B. A., LL. B., for pre. 
paring the manuscript for the press, and to my friend Mr. 
K. G. Oka, who helped me in reading the proof-sheets, and but 
for whose care many errors would have escaped my attention. 
My thanks are similarly due to the Managers of the Anand^ 
shrama and the Fergusson College for free acce* to their libra- 
ries and to the Manager of the Arya-Bhiishana Press for the care 
bestowed on the printing of this volume. It is needless to add 
that I am alone responsible Tor the views embodied in the book. 
AVhen I published my Orion I little thought that I could .bring 
to this stage my investigation into the antiquity of the Vedas ; 
but it has pleased Providence to grant me strength amidst 
troubles and difl&culties to do the work, and, with humble 
remembrance of the same, I conclude in the words of the well- 
known consecratory formula,— ^ 


Poona: March, igQS. 


B. G. Tilak. 
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ARCTIC HOME IN THE VEDAS. 

CHAPTER I. 

PBEHISTOBIO TIMES. 

The Historic Period— Preceded by myths and traditions— The 
Science of Mythology — Fresh impulse given to it by Compara. 
tive Philology-fUnity of Aryan races and languages— The 
^stem of interpreting myths, and the theory of Asiatic Home 
— Recent discoveries in Geology and Archaeology— Requiring 
revision of old theories — The Vedas still partially unintelli- 
gible— New key to their interpretation supplied by recent 
discoveries — The Ages of Iron, Bronze and Stone— Represent 
different stages of civilization in Prehistoric times— The Ages 
not necessarily synchronous in different countries— Distinc- 
tion between Neolithic and Palaeolithic or new and old Stone 
Age— The Geological eras and periods— Their correlation 
with the three Ages of Iron, Bronze and Stone— Palaeolithic 
Age probably inter-glacial— Man in Quaternary and Tertiary 
eras— Date of the Neolithic Age — 5000 B. C. frtjm lake-dwell- 
ings — Peat-mosses of Denmark — Ages of Beach, Oak and Fir 
— Date of the Palaeohthic.or the commencement of the Post- 
Glacial period — Different estimates of European and American 
geologists — Freshness of fossil 'deposits in Siberia — Favours 
American estimate of 8000 years— Neolithic races-rDolicho- 
cephalic and Brachy-cephalic — Modem European races des- 
cended from them — Controversy as to which of these repre- 
sent the Primitive Aryans in Europe — Different views of 
Germto and French writers — Social condition of the Neoli- 
thic races and the primitive Aryans— Dr. Schrader’s vie'tfr — 
Neolithic Aryan jrace in Europe cannot be regarded as autoch- 
thoribus— Nor descended from the Palaeolithic man— The 
■question of the original Aryan honje still unsettled. 

If we trace the history of any nation backwards -intp 
the . past, we come at last to a period of myths andtsadi- 
tions whicli eventually fade away into impenetrable 'darkness 
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In BOme cases, as in that of Greece, the historic pwiod goes back 
to 1000 B. C., while in the case of Egypt the contemporaneous 
records, recently unearthed from ancient tombs and monuments, 
cariy back itff history upto about 5000 B. C. But in either case 
the historic period, the oldest limit of which may be taken to be 
5000 or 6000 B. C., is preceded by a period of myths and tra- 
ditions ; and as these were the only materials available for 
tbfe study of prehistoric man up to- the middle of the 
nineteenth century, various attempts were made to systematise 
these myths, to explain them rationally and see if they shed 
any light on the early history of man. But, as observed by Prof. 
Max Muller, “ it was felt by all unprejudiced scholars that none 
of these systems of interpretation was in the least satis- 
factory.” “ The first impulse to *a new consideration of the 
mythological problem ” observes the same learned author “came 
from the study of comparative philology.” Through the dis- 
covery of the ancient language and sacred books of India— a 
discovery, which the Professor compares with the discovery' of 
the new world, and through the discovery of the intimate re- 
lationship between Sanskrit and Zend on the one hand and the 
languages of the principal races of Europe on the other, a com- 
plete revolution took place in the views commonly entertained 
of the ancient history of the world. ^ It was perceived that the 
languages of the principal European nations— ancient and mo- 
dem — ^bore a close resemblance to the languages spoken by 
the Brahmans of India knd the followers of Zoroaster; and 
frem this affinity of the IndaGermanic languages it followed 
inevitably that all these languages must l^e the off-shoots or 
dialects of a single primitive tongue, and the assum]|$tiQn of 
such a primitive language furtjier implied the existence of a 
primitive Aryan people. The study of Vedic literature and 
classical* Sanskrit by Western scholars thus gradually effected 
‘ 1. See Lectures on the Science of language, Vok IT, pp. 445 - 6 . 
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8 revolution in their ideas regarding the histoiy and culture of man 
in ancient times. Dr. Schrader in his work on the Prehistorie 
Antiquities of the Aryan Peojtles gives an exhaustive summary of 
the conclusions arrived at by the fhethods of comparative 
philology r^^atding the primitive culture of the Aryan people, 
and those that desire to have further information bn the subject 
must refer to that interesting book. For our present purpose it is 
sufficient to state that comparative mythologists and philologists 
were in the sole possession of this field, until the researches of the 
latter half of the nineteenth century placed within our reach new 
materials for Ihe study of man not only in prehistoric times but 
in such remote ages that compared with them the prehistoijc 
period appeared to be quite rgcent. 

The mythologists carried on their researches at a time when 
man was believed to be post-glacial, and when the physical and 
geographical surroundings of the ancient man were assumed not 
to have been materially different from those of tl^ present day. 
All ancient myths were, therefore, interpreted on the assump- 
tion that they were formed and developed in countries, the 
climatic or other conditions of which varied very little, if at 
all, from those by which we are’now surrounded. Thus every 
Vedic myth or legend was explained either on the Storm or 
the Dawn theory, though in some cases it was felt that the 
explanation was not at all satisfactory. Indra was only a Storm- 
God and Vritra the demon of drought or darkness brought on 
by the daily setting of the sun. This i^'stem of interpretation 
was first put {brwryd by the ^Indian Etymologists; and though 
it has Seen improved upon by Western Vedic scholars, yet upto 
now it has remained practically, unchanged in character. It was 
again believed that we must look for the original home jof the 
Aryan race sdtnewhere in Central Asia, and that the,Vedic hymns, 
which were supposed to be composed after the separation of the 
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Indian Aryans from the common stock, contained the ideas 
only of that branch of the Aiyan race which lived in the 
Temperate 2one. The scientific researches of the latter half 
of the nineteenth centiAy have, however, given a rude shock 
to these theories. From hundreds of stone and bronze imple- 
ments found buried in the various places in Europe the archaeo- 
logists have now established the chronological sequence of the 
Iron, the Bronze and the Stone age in times preceding the historic 
period. But the most important event of the latter half of the 
last centurj', so far as it concerns our subject, was the discovery 
of the evidence proving the existence of the Glacial period at 
the close of Quaternary era, and the high antiquity of man, 
who was shown to have lived not pnly throughout the Quater- 
nary but also in the Tertiary era, when the climatic conditions 
of the globe were quite different from those in the present or 
the Post-Glacial period. The remains of animals and men 
found in the Neolithic or Palaeolithic strata also threw new 
light on the ancient races inhabiting the countries where these 
remains were found ; and it soon became evident that the time- 
telescope set up by the mythologists must be adjusted to a wider 
range, and the results previously arrived at by the study of myths 
and legends must be checked in the light of the facts disclosed 
by these scientific discoveries. The philologists had now to be 
more cautious in formulating their views, and some of them soon 
realised the force of arguments advanced on the strength 
of^ these scientific discoveries. The works of German scholars, 
like Posche and Penka, freely challenged the Asiatic theory re- 
garding the original home of the Aryan race, and it •is now 
generally recognised that.we must give up that theory and seek 
for tjie original home of the Aryans somewhere else in the 
further north. Canon Taylor in his Origin of the Aryeme has 
summed up the work done during the last few years in this 
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direction. “ It was” he says " mainly a destructive work,” and 
ccmcludes his book with the observation that “ the whilom 
tyranny of the Sanskritists is happily overpast, and it is seen that 
hasty philological deductions require to he systematically checked 
by the conclusions of prehistoric archaeology, craniology, an- 
thropology, geology and common sense.” Had the remark not 
been used as a paxjration at the end of the book, it would 
certainly be open to the objection that it unnecessarily deprecates 
the labours of the comparative mythologists and philologists. 
In every department of human knowledge old conclusions have 
always to be revised in the light of new discoveries, but for that 
reason it would never be just to find fault with those whose 
lot it was to work earlier in the same field with scanty and 
insufficient materials. 

But whilst the conclusions of the philologists and mytholo- 
gists are thus being revised in the light of new scientific dis- 
coveries, an equally important work yet remains Jo be done. It 
has been stated a,bove that the discovery of the Vedic literature 
imparted a fresh impulse to the study of myths and legends. 
But the Vedas themselves, which admittedly form the oldest 
records of the Aryan race, are as yet imperfectly understood. 
They had already grown unintelligible to a certain extent even 
in the days of the Brdhmauaii several centuries before Christ, 
and had it not been for the labours of Indian Etymologists 
and Grammarians, they would havrf remained a sealed book 
upto the present time. The Western Scholars have indeed dteve- 
loped, to a certain f xlcnt, the^ Native methods of interpretation 
with !he aid of facts brought to light by comparative philo. 
logy and mythology- ^ut no ejjymological or philolc^ical analysis 
can help us in thoroughly understanding a passage which contains 
ideas and sentiments foreign or unfamiliar to us. This is one of the 
principal difficulties of Vedic interpretation. The Storm or theDa^O 
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theory may help us in understanding some of the legends 
in this ancient book. But there are passages, which, in sinte 
of their simple diction, are quite unintelligible on any of these 
theories, and in such (-cases Native scholars, like Sft}^a, 
are cither content with simply paraphrasing the words, or 
have recourse to distortion of words and phrases in order to 
make the passages yield a sense intelligible to them ; while some 
of the Western scholars are apt to r^ard such texts as corrupt 
or imperfect. In either case, however, it is an undoubted fact 
that some Vedic texts are yet unintelligible, and, therefore, 
untranslatable. Prof. Max Muller was fully alive to these diffi- 
culties. “A translation of the Rig-Veda,” he observes in his 
introduction to the translation of the Vedic hymns in the 
Sacred Books of the East scries, “ is a task for the next century,”* 
and the only duty of the present scholars is to “ reduce the 
untranslatable portion to a narrower and narrower limit,” as has 
been done by YAska and other Native scholars. But if the 
scientific discoveries of the last century have thrown a new light 
on the history and culture of man in primitive times, we may 
as well expect to find in them a ecw key to the interpretation 
of the Vedic myths and passages, which admittedly preserve for 
us the oldest beliefs of the Aryan race. If man e.xisted before 
the last Glacial period and witnessed the gigantic changes which 
brought on the Ice Age, it is not unnatural to expect that a 
reference, howsoever concealed and distant, to these events would 
be found in the oldest traditionary beliefs and memories of 
mankind. Dr. Warren in his interesting and highly suggestive 
work the Paradise Found or the Cradle of thi Human at the 
Forth Pole has attempted to interpret ancient myths and legends 
In the light of modem sciehtific»discove»jes, and has come to 
the conclusion that the original home of the whole human race 
must be Mught for in regions near the North Pole. My object 
* See S> £l. Series, Vol. XXSII, p. 
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is not so comprehensive. I intend to confine myself only to 
the Vedic literature and show that if we read some of the pas. 
s£^es in the Vedas, which have hitherto been considered 
incomprehoisiblc, in the light of the ijew scientific discoveries, 
we are forced to the conclusion that the home of the ancestors 
of the Vedic people was somewhere near the North Pole before 
the last Glacial epoch. The task is not an ea^ one, consider- 
ing the fact that the Vedic passages, on which I rely, had • to 
be, and have been, hitherto either ignored or explained away 
somehow, or misinterpreted one way or another by Native and 
European scholars alike. But I hope to show that these inter- 
pretations, though they have been provisionally accepted, are 
not satisfactory, and that new discoveries in archseology and 
geology provide us with a* better key for the interpretation of 
these passages. Thus if some of the conclusions of the my- 
tholc^ist and the philologist are overthrown by these discoveries, 
they have rendered a still greater service by furnishing us with 
a better key for the interpretation of the most, ancient Aryan 
l^ends, and the results obtained by using the new key cannot, 
in their turn, fail to throw^further light on the primitive history 
of the .\ryan race, and thus supplement or modify the conclusion 
now arrived at by the archaeologist and the geologist. 

But before proceeding to discuss the Vedic texts which point 
out to a Polar home, it is necessary to briefly state the results 
of recent discoveries in archaeology, geology and palaeontology. 
My summary must necessarily be veiy short, for I propose 
to note down only such facts as will establish the pfoba- 
bilitjb of my th(*)ry from the geological and palaeontological 
point of view; and for this purpose I have freely drawn 
upon the works of such well-kno\tn writers as Lycll, Geikie, 
Evams, Lubbock, Croll, Taylor and others. I have aJso. utilised 
the excellent popular summary of the latest resulfe of these 
reaeaicboi in Samuel Laing’s Humm Ori^ and otbe; 
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works. The belief, that man is postglacial and tW the Polar 
r^ions were never suited for human habitation, still lingers in 
some quarters, and to those who still hold this view any 
theory r^arcRng the Polar home of the Aryan race may 
naturally seem to be a -priori impossible. It is better, therefore, 
to begin with a short statement of the latest scicntiiic conclu* 
Sons on these points. 

Human races of earlier times have left ample evidence of 
their existence on the surface of this globe ; but like the records 
of the historic period this evidence does not consist of stately 
tombs and pyramids, or inscrip>tions and documents. It is of a 
humbler kind, and consists of hundreds and thousands of rude 
or polished instruments of stone and metal recently dug out from 
old camps, fortifications, burial grounds (tumuli), temples, lake, 
dwellings, &c. of early times spread over the whole of Europe ; 
and in the hands of the archaeologist these have been found to 
give the same results as the hieroglyphics in the bands of the 
Egyptologist. •These early implements of stone and metals were 
not previously unknown, but they had not attracted the notice 
of scientific experts till recently ; and the peasants in Asia and 
Europe, when they foimd then\ in their fields, could hardly make 
any better use of them than that of worshipping the implements 
so found as htunderbolts or fairy arrows shot down from the sky. 
But now after a careful study of these remains, archaeologists 
have come to the conclusion that these implements,' whose 
human origin is now unddhbtedly established, can be classified 
into >. those of Stone (including horn, wood or bone), those of 
Bronze, and those of Iron, representing three different stages of 
civilization in the progress of man in prehistoric times. ^Thus 
the implements of stone, wood^ or borj^e, such as chisels, 
scrsqier^ arrow.heads, hatches, daggers, etc., were used when 
the use of metal was yet unknown, and they were gradually 
gupplanitid fint '^1^ the implements of bronze and thm of irooi 
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when the ancient man discovered the use of these metals. It is 
not to be supposed, however, that these three different periods of ^ 
early human civilization were divided by any hard and fast line of 
division. They reprcsait only a rough classification, the passage 
from one period into another being slow and gradual. Thus the 
implements of stone must have continued to be used for a long time 
after the use of bronze became known to the ancient man, and the 
same thing must have occurred as he passed from the Bronze to i?lic 
Iron age. The age of bronze, which is a compound of copper and 
tin in a definite proportion, requires an antecedent age of copper ; 
but sufficient evidence is not yet found to prove the separate 
existence of copper and tin ages, and hence it is considered pro- 
bablc that the art of making bronze was not invented in Europe, 
but was introduced there from other countries either by com- 
merce or by the Indo-European race going there from outside.* 
Another fact which requires to be noted in connection with these 
ages is that the Stone or the Bronze age in one country was 
not necessarily synchronous with the same age in another country. 
Thus we find a high state of civilization in Egypt at aljout Gooo 
B. C., when the inhabitants of Europe were in the early stages 
of the Stone age. Similarly Greece had advanced to the Iron 
age, while Italy was still in the Bronze i^eriod, and the West 
of Europe in the age of Stone. This shows that the progress X)f 
civilization was slow in some and rapid in other places, the rate 
of progress varying according to the local circumstances of each 
place. Broadly speaking, however, the three periods of Stone, 
Bronze and Iron may be taken to represent the three stagdfe of 

civilization anterior to the histpric period. 

,> 

Of these three different age% the oldest or the Stone 
a^e is further divided* into the Paleolithic and the N»lithic 
period, or the old and the new Stone age. The distftiction is 


* l/ubho«k’8 Prehistoric TimeBi 1890 Ed, pp* 4 and 64. 
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based upon the fact that the stone implements of the Palaeoli- 
thic age are found to be very rudely fashioned, being merely 
chipped into shape and never ground or polished as is the 
case with thq implements of the new Stone age. Another 
characteristic of the Pataeolithic period is that the implements 
of the period are found in places which plainly show a 
much greater antiquity than can be assigned to the remains 
of* the Neolithic age, the relics of the two ages being hardly, 
if ever, found together. The third distinction between the 
Palssolithic and the Neolithic age is that the remains of the 
Palaiolithic man are found associated with those of many great 
mammals, such as the cave bear, the mammoth and wofJy- 
haired rhinoceros, that became either locally or wholly extinct 
before the appearance of the Neolithic man on the stage. In 
short, there is a kind of hiatus or break between the Palaeolithic 
and Neolithic man requiring a separate classification and treat- 
ment for each. It may also be noted that the climatic conditions 
and the distribution of land and water in the Palaeolithic period 

m ^ 

were different from those in the Neolithic period ; while from 
the beginning of the Neolithic period the modem conditions, 
both geographical and climatic, ha^c prevailed almost unaltered 
upto the present time. 

To understand the relation of these three ages with the 
geological periods into which the history of the earth is divided we 
must briefly consider the geological classiHcation. The geologist 
takes up the history of the earth at the point where the^archseo- 
log’^t leaves it, and carries it further back into remote antiquity. 
His classification is based upon an examination of the whole 
^stem of stratified rocks, and nof on mere relics found In the 
surface strata- These stratified rocks have been divided into five 
principal classes according to the character of the fossils found 
in them, alad thqr represent five different periods in the history of 
our planet. Tb^ geological eras, like the three s^es of Stone, 
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Bronze and Iron, connot be separated very sharply from each 
other. But taken as a whole we can clearly distinguish one era 
from another by its characteristic fossil remains. Each of these 
geological ages or eras is again subdwided intc? a number of 
different periods. The order of these Eras and Periods, begin, 
ning with the newest, is as follows: — 

Eras. Ptriods. 


Post-Tertiary or Quaternary... f Recent (Post-Glacial). 

\ Pleistocene (Glacial). 


Tertiary or Cainozoic 


Secondary or Mesozoic ... 


Primary or Palaeozoic ... 


Archaean or Eozoic 


f Pliocene. 

. ... J Miocene. 

•i Oligocene. 

[ Eocene. 

^ f Cretaceon. 

... \ Jurassic. 

[ Triassic. 

Permian. 

Carboniferous. 

... Devonian, and Old 

Red Sandstone. 
Silurian. 

^ Cambrian. 

Fundamental Gneiss. 


Thus the oldest of the stratified rocks at present known is 
the Archaean or Eozoic. Next in chronological order come 
the Primary or the Palaeozoic, the Secondary or the Mesozoic, 
the Tertiary or Cainozoic, and last the Quartemary. The 
Quaternary era, with which alone v9e are here concerned, is 
subdivided into the Pleistocene or the Glacial, and the Recent 
or the Post-Glacial period; the close of the first and 
the beginning of the second being marked by the last Gla- 
cial epoch, or the Ice, Age, c^pring* which the greater portion 
of northern Europe and America was covered with an dee-eap 
several thousand feet in thickness. The Iron age, tfie Bronze 
age and the Neolithic age come under the* Recent or the 
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Post-Glacial period, while the Paleolithic age is supposed 
to fall in the Pleistocene period, though some of the paleolithic 
remains are post-glacial, showing that the paleolithic man must 
have survived the Ice Agfe for some time. Latest discoveries and 
researches enable us to carry the antiquity of man still further 
by establishing the fact that man existed even in the Tertiary 
era. But apart from it, there is, now, at any rate, overwhelming 
evidence to conclusively prove the wide-spread existence of man 
throughout the Quaternary era, even before the last Glacial 
period. 

Various estimates have been made regarding the time of the 
commencement of the Neolithic age, but the oldest date assigned 
does not exceed 5000 B. C., a time when flourishing empires 
existed in Egypt and Chaldea. These estimates are based on 
the amount of silt which has been found accumulated in some of 
the smaller lakes in Switzerland since the lake-dwellers of the 
Neolithic i^ericxi built their piled villages therein. The peat-mosses 
of Denmark aftbrd means for another estimate of the early 
Neolithic period in that country. These mosses are formed in 
the hollows of the glacial drift into which trees have fallen and 
become gradually converted info peat in course of time. There 
are three successive pei'iods of vegetation in these peat-beds, the 
upper one of beech, the middle one of oak, and the low^est of all, 
one of fir. These changes in the vegetation are attributed to slow 
changes in the climate and It is ascertained from implements and 
remains found in these beds, that the Stone age corresponds mainly 
with that of Fir and partly with that of Oak,wlvle the Bronze age 
agrees mainly with the period of Oak, and the Iron with tliat of 
Beech. It has been calculated»that ^bout 16,^00 years will be requ* 
ir^i for, the formation of these peat-mosses, and according to this 
estimate We shall have to place the commencement of the Neolithic 
in' Denmark; at the lowest^ not later than iO|Ooo^ears ago, 
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But these estimates are not better than mere approximations, 
and generally speaking we may take the Neolithic age in Europe 
as commencing not later than 5000 B. C. 

But when wc pass from the Neolithic to tTie Palaeolithic 
period the difficulty of ascertaining the commencement of the 
latter becomes still greater. In fact we have here to ascertain 
the time when the Post-Glacial period commenced. The 
PalseOlithic man must have occupied parts of Western Europe 
shortly after the disappearance of the Ice Age and Prof. Geikie 
considers that there are reasons for supposing that he was inter- 
glacial. The Glacial period was characterised by geographical 
and climatic changes on an extensive scale. These changes and 
the theories regarding the cause or the causes of the Ice Age will 
be briefly stated in the next chapter. W c are here concerned 
with the date of the commencement of the Post-Glacial period, 
and there are two different views entertained by geologists on the 
subject. European geologists think that as the beginning of the 
Post-Glacial period was marked with great moveihents of eleva- 
tion and depression of land, and as these movements take place 
very slowly, the commencement of the Post-Glacial period cannot 
be placed later than 50 or 60 thoi^and years ago. Many American 
geologists, on the other hand, are of opinion that the close of the 
last Glacial period must have taken place at a much more recent 
date. They draw this inference from the various estimates of time 
required for the erosion of valleys and accumulation of alluvial 
deposits since the last Glacial period. Thus according to Gilbert, 
the post-glacial gore of Niagara at the present rate of erosion 
must have been excavated within 7000 years Other American 
geologists from similar observations at various other places have 
arrived at the conclusion that dot more than about 8000 years have 
1, See Geikie’s Pragments of Earth Lore, p. 286; also Br. tlonney’s. 

Story, of our Planet^ p. 560# 
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elapsed since the close of the last Glacial period. This estimate 
agrees very well with the approximate date of the Neolithic 
period ascertained from the amount of silt in some of the 
lakes in Swifzerland. ^ut it dihers materially from the 
estimate of the European geologists. It is difficult to decide, 
in the present state of our knowledge, which of these 
estimates is correct. Probably the Glacial and the Post.Glacial 
period may not, owing to local causes, have commenced or ended 
at one and the same time in different places, just as the ages of 
Stone and Bronze were not synchronous in different countries. 
Prof. Geikie does not accept the American estimate on the 
ground that it is inconsistent with the high antiquity of the 
Egyptian civilisation, as ascertained by recent researches. But 
if no traces of glaciation are yet foun^ in Africa this objection 
loses its force, while the arguments by which the American view 
is supported remain uncontradicted. 

There are other reasons which go to support the same view. 
All the evidence r^arding the existence of the Glacial period 
comes form the North of Europe and America; but no traces of 
glaciation have been yet discovered ip the Northern Asia or North 
Alaska. It is not to be supposed, however, that the northern 
part of Asia did not enjoy a genial climate in early times. As 
observed by Prof. Geikie “everywhere throughout this vast 
region alluvial deposits are found packed up with the remains of 
mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, bison, and horse;” and “the fossils 
are usually so wdl preserved that on one occa.sion thd actual 
cardass of a mammoth was exposed in so fresh a state that dogs 
ate the flesh thereof.’’ * These and other eqtially indisputable 
facts clearly indicate the existence in Siberia of a mild and genial 
climate at a time, which, frdm the freshness of the fossil remains, 
cann ot*be^supp osed to be removed from the present ty sevdtd 

See Oeikie’s Great Ice Age, Ist Ed, p. 495; Dr. Croll’s Climate 
and Cosmology, p. 179. 
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thbii^ids of year& Again in North Africa and Syria we find in 
dry regions wide-spread fiuviatileaccumidations which are believ* 
ved to be indications of rainy seasons, contemporweous with the 
Glacial period of Europe.’* If this Contemporaneity can be 
established, the high estimate of time for the commencement of 
the Post-Glacial period' in Europe will have to be given up, or at 
any rate much curtailed. 

As r^ards the races which inhabited Europe in these early 
ages, the evidence furnished by human remains or skulls shows 
that they were the direct ancestors of the, races now living in the 
different parts of Europe. The current classification of the human 
races into Aryan, Semetic, Mongolian, &c. is based upon the 
linguistic principle; but it is-evident that in dealing with ancient 
races the archaeologist and the geolc^ist cannot adopt this princi- 
ple of division, inasmuch as their evidence consists of relics from 
which no inference can be dra^vn as to the language used by the 
ancient man. The shape and the size of the skull have, therefore, 
been taken as the chief distinguishing marks to classify the 
different races of prehistoric times. Thus if the extreme breadth 
of a skull is three-fourths, or 75 per cent., of its length or lower, it 
is classed as long-headed or dolicHb-cephalic, while if the breadth 
is higher than 83 per cent, of the length, the skull is said to be 
brachy-cephalic or broad-headed; the intermediate class being 
styled ortho-cephalic, or sub-dolicho-cephalic, or sub-brachy- 
cephalie according as it approaches one or the other of these 
types. Now from the examination of the different skulls fbunfl in 
the Neolithic bedj it has been ascertained that Europe in those 
early Says was inhabited by four different races, and that the existing 
European types are djrectly d^ended from them. Of these four 
races two were dolicho-cephalic, one tall and one ^ort; jukI tw 
brachy-cephalic si milarly divided. But the Aryan language are, 
See Geikie’s Fragments of Earth Lore, |). S53« 
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at present, spoken in Europe races exhibitirig the charac*' 
■teristicsof all these types. It is, however, evident that ooe 
alone of these four ancient races can be the real representative 
of the AryaO race, t]}oqgh there is a strong difference (ff' 
opinion as to which of them represented the primitive Aryans. 
German writers, like Posche and Penka, claim that the tall 
dolicho-cephalic race, the ancestors of the present Germans, were 

« 

the true representative Aryans; while French writers, like Chavee 
and M. de Mortillet, maintain that the primitive Aryans were 
brachy-cephalic and the true Aryan type is represented by theGauls. 
Canon Taylor in his'Orij^wo/rAcilryomsumsupthecontroverqr 
by observing that when two races come in contact, the probability 
is that the speech of the most cultured will prevail, and therefore 
“it is*’ he says “an easier hypothesis to suppose that the dolicho- 
cephalic savages of the Baltic coast acquired Aryan speech from 
their brachy-cephalic neighbours, the Lithuanians, than to suppose, 
with Penka, that they succeeded in some remote age in Aryanis. 
ing the Hindus, the Romans and the Greeks,"* 

. Another method of determining which of these four races 
represented the primitive Aryans irf Europe is to compare the 
grades of civilisation attained by the undivided Aryans, as 
ascertained from linguistic palaeontology, with those attained by 
the Neolithic races as disclosed by the remains found in their 
. dweUings. As for the Palaeolithic man bis social ermdition aj^iears 
to have been far below that of the undivided Aryans; ^and Dr. 
Sc{)rader considers it as indubitably either non-Ind(vEikopean or 
pre-Tndo-European in character. The Palaeolithic man used stone 
hatchets and bone needles, and hail attained some proficiency in 
the art of sculpture and.draiying, as exhibited by outlines of various 
animals carved on bones &c. ; Iwt he was clearly unacqu^lg^ed 

S«R Taylor’s Origin of the Aryans, p. 243. 
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with the potter’s art and the use of metals. It is only in the 
'Neolithic period that we meet with pottery in the piled villages 
of lake-dwellers in Switzerland. But even the oldest lake-dwellers 
seem to have been unacquainted with the use of metals and 
waggons, both of which wer.e familiar to the undivided Aryans. 
No trace of woollen cloth is again found in these lake-dwellings, 
even when sheep had becomenumcrous in the Bronzeage. But with 
these exceptions the culture of the Swiss lake-dwellings is con* 
sidered by Dr. Schrader to be practically of the same character 

as the culture common to the European members of the Indo- 

« 

Germanic family, and he, therefore, ventures to suggest, though 
cautiously, that “from this point of view there is nothing to 
prevent our assuming that the most anciait inhabitants of Switzer- 
land were a branch of the European division” of the Aryan race.* 

But though recent discoveries have brought to light these 
facts about the human races inhabiting Europe in prehistoric 
times, and though we may, in accordaircc with them, assume 
that one of the four early Neolithic races represented the primitive 
Aryans in Europe, the question whether the latter were autochth- 
onous, or went there from some: other place and then succeeded 
in Aryanising the European races by their superior culture and 
civilisation, cannot be r^arded as settled by these discoveries. 
The date assigned to the Neolithic period as represented by Swiss 
lake-dwellers is not later than 5000 B. C., a time when Asiatic 
Aryans w^re probably settled on the jaxartes( and it is admitted 
that the primitive Aryans in Europe could not have been the dq. 
scendants of the l^lasolithic man. It follows, therefore, that- 
if we discover them in Europe in the early Neolithic times 
they must have gone^there .some other part of the 

Schrader’s Frohistoric Antiquities of the Aryan Fe^lA| 
tnulated by Jovoqs, Fart IY« Ub. st, p< 9681 
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globe. The only other alternative is to assume that one of the 
four Neolithic races in Europe developed a civilisation quite 
independently of their neighbours, an assumption, which is impro- 
bable on its face. Although, therefore, we may, in the light of 
recent scientihc discoveries, give up the theory of successive 
migrations into Europe from a common home of the Aryan race 
in Central Asia in early times, yet the question of the primeval 
home of the Aryan race, a question with which we are mainly 
concerned in this book, still remains unsolved. When and where 
the primitive Aryan tongue was developed is again another 
difficult question which is not satisfactorily answered. Canon 
Taylor, after comparing the Aryan and Ural-Altaic languages, 
hazards a conjecture that at the close of the reindeer, or the last 
period of the Palajolithic age, a Finnic people appeared in 
Western Europe, whose speech remaining stationary is represent- 
ed the agglutinative Basque, and that much later, at the be- 
ginning of the pastoral age, when the ox had been tamed, a taller 
and more powerful Finno-Ugric people developed in Central 
Europe the inflexive Aryan speech.* But this is merely a 
conjecture, and it does not answer ihe question how the Indo- 
Iranians with their civilisation are found settled in Asia at a time 
when Europe was in the Neolithic age. The Finnic language 
again discloses a number of culture words borrowed from the 
Aryans, and it is unlikely that the language of the latter could 
have got its inflection fron; the Firmic language. A mere similarity 
of.inflectional structure is no evidence whatsoever for deciding 
who borrowed from whom, and it is surprising that the above 
sug gestion should come from scllblars, who* have assailed the 
theory of successive Aryan /nigrations from a common Asiatic 
home, a theory which, amongst Others, w!is based on linguistic 
groundsf Why did the Finns twice migrate from their home is also 
^ • • The Origin of the Aryans, p, 
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le^t unexplained. For reasons like these it seems to me more 
prolmble that the Finns might have borrowed the culture words 
from the Aryans when they camean contact with thCm, and that 
the Aryans were autochthonous neither in Europe nor in Central 
Asia, but had their original home somewhere near the North 
Pole in the Palaeolithic times, and that they migrated from this 
place southwards in Asia and Europe, not by any ‘irresistible 
impulse,’ but by unwelcome changes in the climatic conditions of 
their original home. The Avesta preserves traditions which fully 
support this view. But these have been treated as valueless by 
scholars, who worked up their theories at a time when man was 
regarded as post-glacial, and the Avestic traditions were, it was 
believed, not supported by any Vedic authority. But with the 
time-telescope of a wider range supplied to us by recent scientific 
discoveries it has become possible to demonstrate that the Avestic 
traditions represent a real historical fact and that they are fully 
supported by the testimony of the Vedas. The Nor4h Pole is 
already considered by several eminent scientific men as the most 
likely place where plant and animal life first originatrf; and I 
believe it can be satisfactorily shown that there is enough positive 
evidence in the most ancient books of^ the Aryan race, the Vedas 
and the Avesta, to prove that the oldest home of the Aryan people 
was somewhere in regions round about the North Pole. I shall 
take up this evidence after examining the climatic conditions of 
the Pleistocene or the Glacial period *and the astronomical 
characteristics of the Arctic regions in the next two ebaptersi 



CHAPTER II. 

THE GLACIAL FEEIOO. 

Geological climate— Uniform and gentle in early ages— Due to 
different distribution of land and water— Climatic changes in the 
Quaternary era — The Glacial ‘epoch — Its existence undoubtedly 
proved— Extent oi glaciation — At least two Glacial periods — 
Accompanied by elevatioir and depression of land — Mild and 
^■genial Inter-glacial climJite even in the Arctic regions — Various 
theories regarding the cause of the Ice Age stated— Ly ell’s theoiy 
of geographical changes — Showing long duration of the Glacial 
period — Croll’s theory — Effect of the precession of the equinoxes 
on the duration and intensity of seasons — The cycle of 21,000 
years — The effect enhanced by the eccentricity of the earth’s 
orbit — Maximum difference of 33 days between the duration of 
summer and winter— Sir Robert Ball’s calculations r^arding 
the average heat received by each hemisphere in summer and 
winter — Short and warm summers and long and cold winters, 
giving rise to a Glacial epoch — Dr. Croll’s extraordinary 
estimate regarding the duration of the Glacial epoch — Based 
on the maximum value of the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit 
— Questioned by astronomers ahd geologists— Sir Robert Ball’s 
and Newcomb’s view- Groll’s estimates inconsistent with 
geological evidence — Opiuionsof Prof. Geikicand Mr. Hudleston 
—Long duration of the Glacial period— Summary of results. 

The climate of our globe at the presait day is characterised by 
a succession of seasons, spi'ing, summer, autumn, and winter, caused 
by the inclination of the earth's axis to the plane of the ecliptic. 
When the North Pole of the earth is turned aieay from the sun in 
its annual course round that luminary, we have winttr in the 
northern and summer in the southern hemisphere, and vke verm 
when the North Pole is turned twow'dt the sun. The cause of the 
rotation of seasons in the different hemispheres is thus very simple, 
from the permanence of this cause one may be led to tbink 
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that in the distant geological ages the climate of our planet 
.must have been characterised by similar rotations of hot and 
cold seasons. But such a supposition is directly contradicted by 
geological evidence. Tlie inclination ol^the earth% axis to the 
plane of the ecliptic, or what is technically called the obliquity of 
the ecliptic, is not the sole cause of climatic variations on the 
surface of the globe. High altitude and the existence of oceanic 
and aerial currents, carrying and diffusing the heat of the equatorfal 
r^ion to the other parts of the globe, have been found to produce 
different climates in rountrie„s having the same latitude. The 
Gulf Stream is a notable instance of such oceanic currents, and 
had it not been for this stream the climate in the North-W'est of 
Europe would have been quite different fiom what it is at present. 
Again, if the masses of land and water be differently distributed 
from what they are at present, there is every reason to suppose 
that different climatic conditions will prevail on the surface of the 
globe from those which wc now experience, as .such a distribution 
would materially alter the coiu'se of oceanic and aerial currents 
going from the equator to the Voles. Therefore, in the early 
geological ages, when the Alps were low and the Himalayas not 
yet upheaved, and when .Asia and Africa were represented only 
by a group of islands, we need not be surprised if, from geological 
evidence of fossil fauna and floni, we find that an equable and 
uniform climate prevailed over the whole surface of the globe as 
the result of these geographical conditions. In Mesiozoic and 
Cainozofc times this state of things appears to have gmdually 
changed. But though the climate in the Secondary and flie 
Tertiary era- was n6t probably <is remarkably uniform as in the 
Primaiys yet there is clear geological evidence to show 
that until the close Of the Pliocene period in the Tertiary 
era the climate was not yet differentiated into zones and*there 
were then no hot and cold axtremes as at present, The closp 
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of the Pliocene and the whole of the Pleistocene period .WftI 
marked by violent changes of climate bringing, on what is called 
the Glacial and Inter-Glacial epochs. But it is now conclusively 
estfiblished tliat before the advent of this period a luxuriant forest 
v^;etation, which can only grow and exist at present in the 
tropical or temperate climate, flourished in the high latitude of 
jSpitzbergen, where the sun goes below the horizon from Novem- 
ber till March, thus showing that a warm climate j^evailed in 
the Arctic r^ions in those days. 

It was in the Quaternary or the Pleistocene period that the 
mild climate of these r^ions underwent sudden alterations, 
producing what is called the Glacial period. The limits of this 
Glacial period may not so exactly coincide with those of the 
Pleistocene as to taiable us to say tiiat they were mathematically 
co-extensive, but, still, in a I'ough sense we may take these two 
periods as coinciding with each other. It is impossible within the 
limits of a rfiort chapter to give even a summary of the evidence 
proving the , existence of one or more Glacial epochs in the 
Pleistocene' period. We may, however, briefly indica;te its nature 
and see what the geologists and the physicists have to say as 
regards the causes that brought about such extensive changes of 
climate in the Quaternary era. The existence of the Glacial 
period is no longer a matter of doubt, though scientific men are 
not E^reed as to the causes which produced it. Ice-sheets have 
not totally disappeared from the surface of the earth, and 
we can still watch the action of ice as glaciers in the vall^s 
o£ the Alps or in the lands near the Pole, like Greenland 
which is still covered with a sheet of ice so thick as to make 
it unfit for the growth of plants or the h^itation of amimals. 
Studying the effects of glacial action in these places geologists 
have discovered abundant trac^ of sitnilar action of ice in. 
former jtimes over the whole of Northern Europe and America. 
Rounded and^ scratched stopes, till or boulder-clay, 'and the 
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rounded appelurance of rocks and mountains clearly point out 
that at one period in the history of our globe northern 
parts of Europe and America must have been covered 
for a long time with a ^eet of ice sev|ral hundreds of feet in 
thickness. The ice which thus invaded the northern portion 
of America and Europe did not all radiate from the Pole. The 
evidence of the direction of the striae, or scratches engraved 
on rocks by ice, undoubtedly proves that the ice-caps spread out 
from all elevated places or mountains in different directions. These 
ice-sheetsof enormous thickness covered the whole of Scandinavia, 
filled up the North Sea, invaded Britain down to the Thames 
valley, greater portion of Germany and Russia as far south as 
Moscow and almost as far east as the Urals. It is calculated that 
at least a million of square miles in Europe and more in North 
America were covered by the d^it of rocks ground dowm by 
these glaciers and ice-caps, and it is from this dd}ris that geologists 
now infer the existence of an Ice Age in early times. The examina- 
tion of this debris shows that there are at least iwo series of 
boulder clay indicating two periods of glaciation. The debris of 
the second period has disturbed the first layer in many places, but 
enough remains to show that there were two distinct beds of 
boulder-clay and drifts, belonging to two different periods. Prof. 
Geikie mentions four such Glacial periods, with corresponding 
Inter-Glacial periods, as having occurred in succession in Europe 
during the Pleistocene period. But though this opinion is not 
acceptec^ by other geologists, yet the existence of two Glacial 
epochs, with an intervening Inter-Glacial period, is now consider- 
ed as conclusively established. 

Atsuccession ot cold and* warm climates must have chara- 
cterised these Glacial and Inter-Glacial periods, which were 
also accompanied b}^ extensive movements of depression and 
elevation of land, the depression taking place after the land 
was weighed down with the enormous mass of ice. Thus 
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ft period of glaciation was marked by devation, extreme cold and 
the invadon of the ice-caps over r^ions of the present Temperate 
zone ; while an inter-glacial period was accompanied depresdon 
of land and nfllder and congenial climate which made even the 
Arctic regions habitable. The remains of the Palaeolithic man 
have been found often imbedded between the two boulder-clays 
of two different Glacial periods, a fact which conclusivdy estab- 
li^es the existence of man in the Intet-Glacial period in the 
Quaternary era. Prof, Geikie speaking of the changes of climate 
in the Glacial and Inter-Glacial period remarks that “ during the 
Inter-Glacial period the climate w’as characterised by clement 
winters and cool summers so that the' tropical plants and animals, 
like elephants, rhinoceroses and hippopotamuses, ranged over the 
whole of the Arctic region, and in spite of numerous fierce carni- 
vora, the Palaeolithic man had no unpleasant habitation there.”* 
It will thus be seen that in point of climate the Pleistocene period, 
or the early Quaternary era, was intermediate between the early 
geological ages when uniform genial climate prevailed over the 
globe, and the modern period when it is differentiated into zones. 
It was, so to speak, a transitional period marked by violent changes 
in the climate, that was mild and genial in the Inter-Glacial, and 
severe and inclement during the Glacial period. It was at the 
beginning of the Post-Glacial or the Recent period that modern 
climatic conditions were established. Prof. Geikie is, however, 
of opinion that even the beginning of the Post-Glacial period was 
marked, at least in North-Western Europe, by two alternations 
^ of‘genial and rainy-coid climate before the present climatic condi- 
tions became established/!- 

But though the fact of, the Ice Age and the existence of a 
milder climate within the Arctic regions in the Inter-Glacial 
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tim4 is indubitably proved, yet scientific men have not been as 
yet able to trace satisfactorily the causes of this great catastrophe. 
Such immense mass of ice as covered the whole of Northern 
Europe and America during this period^ oould not, ^ike anything 
dse, come out of nothing. There must be heat enough in certain 
parts of the globe to create by evaporation sufficient vapour, and 
aerial currents are required to transfer it to the colder r^ions 
of the globe, there to be precipitated in the form of ice. Ally 
theory regarding the cause of the Ice Age which fails to take 
this fact into account is not only inadequate but worthless. A 
succession of Glacial periods, or, at any rate, the occurrence of 
two Glacial periods, must again be accounted for by the theory 
that may be proposed to explain these changes; and if we test the 
different theories advanced in this way, many of them will be at 
once found to be untenable. It was, for instance, once urged that 
the Gulf Stream, which, at present, imparts warmth to the 
countries in the North-West of ICurope, might have been turned 
away from its course in the Pleistocene period by the submergence 
of the Isthmus of Panama, thus converting the countries on the 
North-W estern coast of Europe into lands covered by ice. There 
is, however, no geological evidence to show that the Isthmus of 
Panama was submerged in the Pleistocene period, and we must, 
therefore, give up this hypothesis. Another theory .started to 
account for the catastrophe was that the earth must have 
passed through cold and hot regions of sjxice, thus giving rise to 
Glacial and Inter-Glacial periods respectively. But this too is 
unsupported by any evidence. A third suggestion advan*ced 
was that the Ripply of solar heat on earth must have 
varied in such a way as to give rise to warm and cold 
climates but this wAs showif to b^ a mere conjecture, A 
change in the position of the earth’s axis might indeed* cause 
Such sudden changes in the climate; but a change in the 
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axis means a change in the equator, and as the earlh owing to its 
diurnal rotation causes the equatorial regions to bulge out, a 
change in the axis would give rise to a second equatorial protu- 
berance, whidh, howevef, is not observable, and the theory cannot, 
therefore, be accepted. A gradual cooling of the earth would 
make tfie Polar regions habitable before the other parts of the 
globe; but a succession of Glacial epochs cannot be accounted for 
CM this theory. 

Thus out of the various theories advanced to account for the 
vicissitudes of climate in the Pleistocene period only two have 
now remained in the field, the first that of Lyell which explains 
the changes by assuming different distribution of land and water 
combined with sudden elevation and submergence of large landed 
areas, and the second that of Croll which traces the glaciation to 
the preces.sion of the equinoxes combined with the high value of 
the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit. Lyell’s theory has been 
worked out by Wallace who shows that such geographical changes 
are by themselves sufficient to produce heat and cold required to 
bring on the Glacial and Inter-Glacial periods. We have seen 
that in earlier geological ages a {peasant and equable climate 
prevailed over the whole surface of the globe owing mainly to 
different distribution of land and water, and the theory advanced 
Iq? Lydl to account for the Glacial ejxxjh is practically the same. 
Great elevation and depression of extensive areas can be effected 
only in thousands of years, and those who support Lyell’s theory 
are of opinion that the duration of the Glacial epoch *must be 
taken to be about 200,000 years in order to account for all the geo- 
graphical and geol(^ical changes, &vbich, accdlrding to theig, were 
the principal causes of the Glacial period. But there are other 
geologists, of the same %hool^ who hold that the Glacial 
period may not have lasted longer thaii about 20 to 25 
thousand years. The difference between the two estimates 
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is enormous ; but in the present state of geological evidence it is 
difficult to decide in favour of any one of these views. All that 
we can safely say is that the duration of the Pleistocene period, 
which included at least two Glacial and^one Intei*Glacial qxx:h, 
must have been veiy much longer than the period of time which 
has elapsed since the commencemoit of the Post-Glacial period. 

According to Sir Robert Ball the whole difficulty of finding 
out the causes of the Glacial period vanishes when the solution of 
the problem is sought for in astronomy rather than in geography. 
Changes which seem to be so gigantic on the globe are, it is said, 
but daily wrought by cosmical forces with which we are familiar 
in astronomy, and one of the chief merits of Croll’s theory is 
supjTOsed to consist in the facjjt that it satisfactorily accunts for a 
surression of Glacial and Inter-Glacial epochs during the Pleisto- 
cene period. Dr. Croll in his Climale and Tiim and Climate and 
Ciitmoloiji/ has tried to explain and establish his theory by elaborate 
calculations, showing that the changes in the values of the variable 
elements in the motion of the earth round the sun <?an adequately 
account for the climatic changes in the Pleistocene period. W e 
shall first briefly state Dr. Croll’s theory, and then give the 
opinions of experts as regards its psobability. 

Let PQ'AQ represent the orbit of the earth round the sun. 
This orbit is an ellipse, and the sun, instead of being in the centre 
C, is in one of the focii S or s. Let the sun be at S. Then the 
distance*of the sun from the earth when the latter is at P would 
be the shortest, while, when the earth is at A it will be the long^t. 
These^points P aiffi A are respectively called perihelion and 
aphelion. The seasons are caused, as stated above, by the axis of 
the earth being inclinefl to the ^ahe of its orbit. Thus when the 
6arth is at P and the axis turned away from the sun, it wiU pi^ude 
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winter in the northern hemisphere; while when the earth is at 
A, the axis, retaining its direction, will be now turned towards 
the siin, and there will be summer in the northern hemisphere. 
If the axis of the earth .had no motion of its own, the seasons 
will always occur at the same points in the orbit of the earth, as, 
for instance, the winter in the northern hemisphere at P and the 

summer at A. But this 
axis describes a small 
circle round the pole of 
the ecliptic in a cycle of 
25,86s years, givirg rise 
to wliat is called the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes, 
and consequently the 
inclination of the earth’s axis to the plane of its orbit is not always 
the same at any given ix)int in its orbit during this period. This 

causes tlie seasons to occur at different jxjints in the earth’s orbit 
, © 

during this great cycle. Thus if the winter in the northern hemU 
sphere occurred when the earth was at P at one time, some 
time after it will occur at ^ and the succeeding points in the orbit 
until the end of the cycle, when it will again occur at P. The 
same will be the case in regard to summer at the point A and 
equinoxes at Q and In the diagram the dotted lines yq' and 
t>a represent the new ]X>sitions which the line <?(?' and 2^A will 
assume if they revolve ii>thc way stated above. It mijpt also be 
noted that though the winter in the northern hemisphere may 
occur when the earth is at ^instead ot at 2', owing to the aforesaid 
motion of its axis, yet the orbit of the earth and the ptKnts of 
perihelion and aphelion are relatively fixed and unchangeable. 
Therefore, if the winter in the northern hemisphere occurs at jf», 
the eartSi’s distance . from the sun at the point will be greater than 
•when the earth was at P, Similarly, in the course of the 
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cycle above mentioned, the winter in the northern hemisphere will 
once occur at A, and the distance of the earth from the sun will 
then be the longest. Now there is a vast differen^je between a 
winter occurring when the earth is at Phnd a winter occurring 
when it is at A, In the first case, the point P bang nearest to the 
sun, the severity of the winter will be greatly modified by the near- 
ness of the sun. But at A the siin is farthest removed from the 
earth, and the winter, when the earth is at A, will benaturally very 
severe; and during the cycle the winter must once occur at A. 
The length of the cycle is 25,868 years, and ordinarily speaking 
half of this period must elapse before the occurrence of winter is 
transferred from the earth’s position at P to its position at d. 
But it is found that the pointg.i’ and A have a small motion of 
their own in the direction opposite to that in which the line of 
equinoxes or the winter point moves along the orbit. The 
above cycle of 25,868 years is, therefore, reduced to 20,984, 6r, in 
round number, 21,000 years. Thus if the winter in one hemisphere 
occurs when the earth is at P, the point neiirest to ihe sun in the 
orbit, it will occur in the same hemisphere at A after a lapse of 
10,500 years. It may be here mentioned that in about 1,250 
A. D., the winter in the northern hemisphere occurred when tho 
earth in its orbit was at P, and that in about 11,750 A. D. the 
earth will be again at A, that is, at its longest distance from 
the sun at the winter time, giving rise to a severe winter. Calculate 
ing backwards it may be seen that tho last severe winter at A 
must have occurred in the year 9,250 B. C.* It need not Jba 
mentioned that th^ winter in one hemisphere corresponds with 
the sdhlmef in the other, and fhat what Is said about winter In 
the northern hemisptiere applies muia/is mulanciia to seasonal 
changes in the southern hemisi^ere. 

* See l^ctscbors Outlines of Astt'unoiuy, Dd, 1883 | Arte* 868) 369 { 
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There is another consideration which we must take intb' 
account in estimating the severity of winter or the mildness of' 
summer in an}^hemi^here. If the summer be defined to be the 
period of time required the earth to travel from one equinoctial 
point Q' to another equinoctial point Q, this interval cannot always 
be constant for we have seen that the winter and summer' points 
and A), and with them the equinoctial points {Q and Q ' ) are 
not stationary, but revolve aloi^ the orbit once in 21,000 years. 
Had the orbit been a circle, the lines and pa will have always 
divided it in equal parts. But the orbit being an ellipse these 
two sections are unequal. For instance, suppose that the winter 
occurs when the earth is at P, then the duration of the summer 
will be represented ly Q'AQ, but when the winter occurs at A 
the summer time will be represented ty QPQ', a s^ment of the 
ellipse necessarily smaller than Q'AQ. This inequality is due to 
the ellipticity of the orbit, and the more elongated or elliptic the 
orbit is, the greater will be the difference between the durations 

t 

of summer and winter in a hemisphere. Now the ellipticity of 
the orbit. is measured ly the differoice between the mean and 
the greatest distance of the earth from the sun, and is called in 
astronomy the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, This eccentricity 
of the earth’s orbit is not a constant quantity, but varies, though 
slowly, in course of time, making the orbit more and more 
elliptical, until it reaches a maximum value, when it again begins 
to reduce until the originarvalue is reached. The duration of 
Buminer and winter in a hemisphere, therefore, varies as the 
value of the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit at that time; aj^d It 

has been stated above that the difference between the duration of 

( 

summer and winter also depends (Xi the portion of the equinoctial 
linte, of of<the points in the earth’s orbit at which the winter and 
this summer in « bemi^ere occur. As the joint result 
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these two variations, the difference between the durations of summer 
and winter would be the longest, when the eccentricity of the 
earth is at its maximum and according as the wintq and summer 
occur at the points of perihelion or aphelibn. It has been found 
that this difference is equal to 33 days at the highest, and that at 
the present day it is about 7 ^ days. Thus if the winter in the 
northern hemisphere occurs when the earth is at P in its orbij 
and the eccentricity is at its maximum, the winter will be shorter 
hy 33 days than the summer of the time. But this position will 
be altered after 10,500 years when the winter, occurring at A, 
will, in its turn, be longer than the corresponding summer by the 
same length of time, «i«., 33 days. 

Now, since the earth describes equal areas in equal times in 
its orbit, Herschel supposed that in spite of the difteraice between 
the duration of summer and winter noticed above, the 
whole earth received equal amount of heat while passing from one 
equinox to another, the “inequality in the intensities of solar 
radiation in the two intervals being precisely compensated by the 
opposite inequality in the duration of the intervals themselves,” 
Accepting this statement Dr. troll understated his case to a 
certain extent. But Sir Robert BaW, formerly the Astronomer 
Royal of Ireland, in his recent work On ihe Came of an lee Ago 
has demonstrated, by mathematical calculation, that the above 
supposition is erroneous, and that the total amount of heat received 
from ^e ^ by each hemisphere in summer and winter varies as 
the obliquity of the earth or the inclination of its axis to the 
ecliptic, but is practically independent of the eccentricity of the 
earth's (ftbit. Taking the total sun«-heat received in a year 
each hemisphere to be 365 units,* or on an average one 
unit a day, and taking the obliquity to be 23* 27', .Sir, 
Robert Ball has calculated that each hemisphere * would' 
r«6«Ye aag of these beabunits during summer ^ only SgS 
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during winter, whatever the eccentricity of the earth 
may be. But though these figures are not afiected 
the eccentricity of the orbit, yet we have seen that the 
duration of ihe sumnii^r or winter does vary as the eccentricity. 
Supposing, therefore, that we have the longest winter in the 
northern hemisphere, we shall have to distribute 229 heat-uitits 
over 166 days of a short summer, and 136 heat-units over igg 
(lays of a long winter of the same period. In other words, the 
difference between the daily average heat in summer and winter 
will, in such a case, be the greatest, producing shorter but warm^ 
summers and longer and colder winters; and ice and snow 
accumulated in the long winter will not be melted or removed 
by the heat of the sun in the short summer, giving rise, therely, 
to what is known as the Glacial period in the northern hemisphere. 
From what has been stated above, it may be seen that the southern 
hemisphere during this period will have long and cool summers 
and short and warm winters, a condition precisely reverse to that 
in the northern hemisphere. In short the Glacial and Inter- 
Glacial periods in the two hemispheres will alternate with each 
other every 10,500 years, if the eccentricity of the earth be suffi- 
ciently great to make a perceptibly large difference between the 
winters and the summers in each hemisphere. 

If Dr. Croll had gone only so far, his position would have 
been unassailable, for the cause, enumerated above, is sufficiently 
potent to produce the clipiatic changes attributed to it. At any 
irate, if this was not the sole cause of a succession of Glacial and 
InterciGlacial periods, there could be no doubt that it must have 
been an important contributory eausc iil bf^ing about these 
changes. 3 ut taking the value of the eccentricity of the earth’s 
ortnt from the tables of Leverrie?, Dr. CnSl calculated that during 

u e 

the last«three million years there were three periods of maximum 

ficcwtricity ;tbQ first of 170,000, the second of 260,000, and the third 
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of 160,000 yeare; and that 80,000 years have elapsed since the 
close of the third or the last period. According to Dr. Croll the 
Glacial epoch in the Pleistocene period must, therefore, have 
b^n 240,000 years ago, and ended, followed ly tlfe Post-Glacial 
period, about 80,000 years ago. During thi^long period of 160,000 
years, there must have been several alternations of mild and severe 
climates, according as the winter in a hemisphere occurred when 
the earth was at perihelion or aphelion in its orbit, which ha^ 
pened every 10,500 years during the period. But as the cold epoch 
can be at its maximum only during the early part of each period, 
according to Dr. Croll 's theory, the last epoch of maximum glaciation 
must be placed 200,000 years ago, or about 40,000 years after the 
commencement of the last period of maximum eccentricity. 

The reliability of these elaborate calculations has, however, 
been questioned by astronomers and geologists alike. Sir Robert 
Ball, who supports Croll in every other respect, has himself re- 
frained from making any astronomical calculations regarding the 
maximum value of the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, or the 
time when the last Glacial epoch should have occurred, or when 
the next would take place, “f cannot say,” he observes, “when 
the last (Glacial epoch) took place, nor when the next may 
be expected. No one who is competent to deal with mathe- 
matical formulae would venture on such predictions in the 
present state of our knowledge.” * Prof. Newcomb of 
New Yojk, another astronomer of repute, in his review of 
Dr. Croll‘s Climate and Time, has also pointed out how in the 
present state of ajtronomical knowledge it is impossible to 
place &y reliance on the values of eccentricity computed 
for epochs, distant by millions o£ years, as the value of 
this eccentricity depends upon elements, many of which ^ are^ 
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uncertab, and this is especially the case when one has 
to deal with long geological eras. The only reply made Dr. 
Croll to this criticism is that his figures were correctly worked 
up from the values of the eccentricity according to the latest 
correction of Mr. Stockwell.* This, however, is hardly a satisfac- 
tory reply, inasmuch £te Prof. Newcomb’s objection refers not to 
the correctness of the mathematical work, but to the impos^bility 
of correctly ascertaining the very data from which the values of 
the eccentricity were obtained. 

It was once supposed that the duration of each of Dr. Croll’s 
different periods admirably fitted in with the geological evidence, 
and fully corroborated the estimates of time supposed to be 
required for the extensive geographical changes which accompani- 
ed the Glacial and Inter-Glacial pcHods. But geologists have now 
begun to take a more sober view of these extravagant figures and 
calculations. According to Croll’s calculation there were three 
periods of maximum eccentricity during the last three million years, 
and there should, therefore, be three periods of glaciation corres- 
ponding to these, each including several Glacial and Inter-Glacial 
epochs. But there is no geological evidence of the existence of 
such Glacial epochs in early geological eras, except, perhaps, in 
the Permian and Carboniferous periods of the Palseozoic or the 
Primary age. An attempt is made to meet this objection by 
replying that though the eccentricity was greatest at one period 
in the early geological eras, yet, as the geographical distribution of 
land and water was then" essentially different from what it was in 
tBe Quaternary era, the high value of the eccentricity did not 
then produce the climatic changes it did in the Pleistocene period. 
This reply practically roncedes that the high eccentricity of 
the earth's orbit, combined itl^ the occurrence of winter when 
‘the*eJ^h is at aphelion, is not by itself sufficient to bring 
'' ClioAte and Cosmology, p, 39. 
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about a Glacral period; and it may, therefore, be well urged that 
a Glacial epoch may occur even when the eccentricity is not at 
its maximum. Another point in which Dr. Croll's theory conflicts 
with the geological evidence is the dateef the close of the last 
Glacial epoch, as ascertained, by tlic American geologists, from 
estimates based on the erosion of valleys since the close of the last 
Glacial period. It is pointed out in the last chapter that these 
estimates do not carry'the bqjinning of the Post-Glacial period 
much further than about 10,000 years ago at the best; while Dr. 
Croll’s calculation would carry it back to 80 or 100 thousand years. 
This is a serious difference, and even Prof. Gcikic, who does not 
entirely accept the American view, is obliged to admit that though 
Dr. CroU’sthcoryisthoonly theory that accounts for the succession 
of Glacial epochs, and, therefore, the only correct theory, yet the 
formula employed by him to calculate the values of the eccentri- 
city of the earth’s orbit may be incorrect, and that we may thus 
account for the wide discrepancy between his inference and the 
conclusions based upon hard geological facts, which cannot be 
lightly set aside.* The judgment recently pronounced by Mr. 
Hudleston is still more severe.- In his opening address, as President 
of the geological section of the meeting of the British Association 
in 1898, he is reported to have remarked, “There is probably 
nothing more extraordinary in the history of modem investigation 
than the extent to which geologists of an earlier date permitted 
themselves to be led away by the fascipating theories of Croll. 
The astronomical explanation of that ‘Will o’-tho-wisp,’ the cause 
of the great Ice Age, is at prcsait greatly discredited, and we 
begin to estimate at their true Value those elaborate calculations 
which were made to account for events, which, in all probability, 
never occurred. Extravagance* begets extravagance, and the 
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unreasonable speculations of men like Belt and Croll have caused 
some of our recent students to suffer from the nightmare.”* This 
criticism appears to be rather severe; for though Dr. Croll’s 
elaborate calculations may be extravagant, yet we must give him 
the credit for not merely suggesting, but workmg out, the effect of 
a cosmical cause which under certain circumstances is powerful 
enough to produce extensive changes in the climate of the globe. 

But in spite of these remarks, it cannot be doubted that the 
duration of the Glacial period, comprising at least two Glacial 
and one Inter-Glacial epoch, must have been very much longer 
than that of the Post-Glacial period. For, independently of the 
eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, the occurrence of winter at 
aphelion is by itself sure to contribute to the production of the 
Ice Age, if other causes and circumstances, either those suggested 
by Lyell or others, are favourable, and 21,000 years must elapse 
between two successive occurrences of winter at aphelion. For 
two Glacial epochs with an intervening Inter-Glacial period, we 
must, therefore, allow a period longer than 21,000 years, even if 
the question of the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit be kept aside; 
while, if, with Prof. Geikie, we suppose that there were five 
Glacial (four in the Pleistocene and one at the close of the Pliocene 
period) and four Inter-Glacial epochs the duration must be extend- 
ed to something like 80,000 years. 

It is unnecessary tc go further into these scientific and 
geological discussions. I have already stated before that my 
olqect is to trace from positive evidence contained in the 
Vedic literature the home of the Vedic, and,' therefore, also of 
the other Aryan races, long before they settled in Europe, 
or on the banks of the Oxus,' the Jikartes, or the Indus; 
and k> far as this purpose is concerned, the results of the latest 

See The ^a<ur«,Sept. 15, 1898, 
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scientific researches, discussed in this and the previous chapter, 
may now be summed up as follows;— 

(1) In the very beginning of the Neolithic s^e Europe is 
found to be inhabit^ by races, from whom the prisent races of 
Europe speaking Aryan languages are descended. 

(2) But though the existence of an Aryan race in Europe in 
early Neolithic times is thus established, and, therefore, the theory 
of migrations from an, Asiatic home in Post-Glacial times .is 
untenable, it does not prove that the Aryan race was autochtho- 
nous in Europe, and the question of its original home caimot, 
therefore, be regarded as finally settled. 

(3) There are good reasons for supposing that the metal 
age was introduced into Europe by foreign people. 

(4) The different ages of Stone, Bronze and Iron were not 
^nchronous in different counfries, and the high state of civilisation 
in Egypt is not, therefore, inconsistent with the Neolithic stage of 
European civilisation at the time. 

(5) According to the latest geological evidence, which 
cannot be lightly set aside, the last Glacial period must have 
closed and the Post-Glacial commenced at about 10,000 years 
ago, or 8,000 B. C. at the best, and the freshness of the Siberian 
fossil-deposits favours this viSw. 

(6) Man is not merely Post-Glacial as he was believed to be 
some years ago, and there is conclusive geological evidence to 
prove his wide-spread existence in the Quaternary, if not also in 
Tertiary, era. 

(7) , There were at least two Glaeial and one Inter-Glacial 
period, and the geographical distribution of land and water 00 the 
earth during the Inter-Glacial period was quite different from what 
it is at present. 

(8) There were great vicissitudes of climate in the Pleistocene 
period, it being cold and inclement during the Glacial, arid mild 
and temperate in the Inter-Glacial period, even as far a^the Polar 
regions. 
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(9) There is enough evidence to show that the Arctic 
regions, both in Asia and Europe, were characterised in the Inter- 
Glacial period by cool summers and warm winters, — a sort of, what 
Herschd calls, a perpetual springy and that places like Spitzbergen, 
where the sun goes below the horizon from November till March, 
were once the seat of luxuriant vegetation, that grows, at present, 
only in the temperate or the tropical climate. 

(10) It was the coming on of the Glacial age that destroyed 
this genial climate, and rendered the regions unsuited for the 
habitation of tropical plants and animals. 

(11) There arc various estimates regarding the duration of 
the Glacial period, but in the present state of our knowledge it is 
safer to rely on geology than on astibnomy in this respect, though 
as regards the causes of the Ice Age the astronomical explanation 
appears to be more probable. 

(12) According to Prof. Geikie there is* evidence to hold 
that there were, in all, five Glacial and four Inter-Glacial epochs, 
and that even the beginning of the Post-Glacial period was mark- 
ed by two successions of cold and genial climate, at least in the 
North-West of Europe. 

(13) Several eminent scientific men have already advanced 
the theory that the cradle of the human race must be sought for 
in the Arctic regions and that the plant and animal life also 
originated in the same place. 

It will thus be seen that if the Vedic evidence points to an 
Arctic home, where the ancestors of the Vedic Bishis lived in 
ancient times, there is at any rate Nothing in the latest scientific 
discoveries which would warrant us in considering this result as 
a priori improbable. On the contrary theife is much in these re- 
sdarclles lhat suggests such a hypothesis, and as a matter of fact, 
several scientific men have now been led to think that we must 
look for the cradle of the human race in the Arctic r^ons. 
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THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 

Existence of a Circum-polar continent in early times — Probable 
also in the Inter-Glacial period — Milder climate ^ the time— 
Necessity of examining Vedic Myths— difference between Polar 
and Circumpolar characteristics — The precession of the equinoxes 
used as chronometer in Vedic chronology — Characteristics of the 
North Pole — The horizontal motion of the celestial hemisphere 
— Spinning round of the stars without rising or setting — 
The Sun rising in the South — A day and a night of six months 
each — Aurora Borealis — Continuous fortnightly moonlight, and 
long morning and evening twilights— Dawn lasting from 45 to 60 
days — The Polar year — The darkness of the Polar night reduced 
Only to two, or two and a half, months — Dr. Warren’s descrip, 
tion of the Polar Dawn with its revolving splendours — Characte- 
ristics of r^ions to the South of the North Pole — Stars moving 
obliquely and a few rising and setting as in the tropical zone — The 
Southernly direction of the Sun — A long day and^ a long night, 
but of less than six months’ duration — Supplemented by the 
alternations of ordinary days and nights for some time during 
the year — Long dawn, but of shorter duration than at the Pole 
— Comparison with the features of the year in the tropics 
— Summary of Polar and Circum-Polar characteristics. 

We have seen that in the Pleistocene period there was great 
elevation and submergence of land accompanied by violent changes 
in the clifhate, over the whole surface ’of the globe. Naturally 
enough the severity of the Glacial period must have been very 'in- 
tense ^ithin the Arctic circle,|jand we shall be perfectly justified 
in supposing that geographical changes like the elevation and de- 
pression of land occurred on a far more extensive scale in r^ions 
round about the Pole than anywhere else. This leads u^toinfer 
that the distribution of land and water about the Pole during 
the Inter-Glacial period must have been different from what it 
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is at present. Dr. Warren, in his Paradise Found, quotes a number 

of authorities to show that within a comparatively recent geolo. 

gical period a wide stretch of Arctic land, of which Novaia 
0 

Zemlia and Spitzberger. formed a part, had been submerged ; 
and one of the conclusions he draws from these authorities is 
that the present islands of the Arctic Ocean, such as the two 
mentioned above, are simply mountain-tops still remaining above 
the surface of the sea which has come in and covered up the 
primeval continent to which they belonged. That an extensive 
cvrcum-polat continent existed in Miocene times seems to havebeen 
conceded by all geologists, and though we cannot predicate its 
existence in its entirety during the Pleistocene period, j’et 
there are good reasons to hold that a different configuration of land 
and water prevailed about the North Pole during the Inter- 
Glacial period, and that, as observed by Prof. Geikie, the Palaeo- 
lithic man, aloug with other Quaternary animals, freely ranged 
over the whole of the Arctic r^icsis in those times. Even now 
there is a considerable tract of land to the north of the Arctic 
circle, in the old world, especially in Siberia, and there is evi- 
dence to show that it once enjoyed a mild and temperate 
climate. The depth of the Arctic Ocean to the north of Siberia 
is, at present, less than a hundred fathoms, and if great geogra- 
phical changes took place in the Pleistocene period, it is not 
unlikely that this tract of land, which is now submerged, may 
have been once above the level of the sea. In other words, 
there are suiheiatt indications of the existence of a continent 
round about the North Pole before the last Glacial period. 

As regards climate, we have^seen that during the "Inter- 
Glacial period there were cool summers and warm winters 
even within the Arctic circle. ** Sir Robert Ball gives us a 
geod idea of the genial character of this climate by reducing 
to figures. the' distribution of heat-units over summers and 
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winters. A longer summer, with 229 heat-units ^ead over it, 
and a shorter winter of 136 heat-units, would naturally produce a 
climate, which, according to Kernel, would be 'an approach to 
perpetual spring.’ If the Palaeolithic man', therefore, lived in these 
r^ions during the Inter-Glacial period, he must have found it 
very pleasant, in spite of the fact that the sun went bdow his 
horizon for a number of days in a year according to the latitude 
of the place. The present inclement climate of the Arctic r^ons 
dates from the Post-Glacial period, and we must leave it out of 
consideration in dealing with earlier ages. 

But supposing that an Arctic continent, with an equable and 
pleasant climate, existed during the Inter-Glacial period, and that 
the Palaeolithic man ranged fTeely over it, it does not follow that 
the ancestors of the Aryan race lived in the Arctic r^ons during 
those days, though it may render such a hypothesis highly pro- 
bable. For that purpose, we must either wait until the existence 
of the Aryan race, within the Arctic regions in Interglacial times, 
is proved by new archaeological discoveries; orfailii^ them, try 
to examine the ancient traditions and beliefs of the race, incor- 
porated in such admittedly oldest Aryan books, as the Vedas and 
the Avesta, and see if they justify *us in predicating the inter- 
glacial existence of the Aryan people. It is admitted that many 
of the present explanations of these traditions and legends are 
unsatisfactory, and as our knowledge of the ancient man is increa- 
sed, or becomes more definite, by new discoveries in archseology, 
geology or anthropology, these explanations will have to »be 
revised from time«to time, aqd any defects in them, due to 
our imperfect understanding of the sentiments, the habits and 
even the surroundings of the, ancient man, corrected. That 
human races have preserved their ancient traditions is im. 
doubted, though some or many of them may have become 
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distorted in course of time; and it is for us to see if they do or do 
not accord with what we know of the ancient man from latest 
scientific reseas-ches. In the case of the Vedic traditions, myths 
and beliefs, we have the further advantage that they were collect* 
ed thousands of years s^o, and handed down unchanged from that 
remote time. It is, therefore, not imlikely that we may find traces 
oMhe primeval Polar home in these oldest books, if the Aryan man 
did live within the Arctic circle in early times, especially as a por- 
tion of the Rig-Veda is still admittedly unintelligible on any of the 
existing methods of interpretation, although the words and expres- 
sions are plain and simple in many places. Dr. Warren has quoted 
some Vedic traditions, along with those of other nations, in support 
of his theory that the Arctic regions^ were the birth-place of the 
human race. But the attempt, so far as the Vedic texts are 
concerned, is desultory, as it was bound to be, inasmuch as these 
Vedic legends and texts have, as yet, never been examined by any 
Vedic scholaiv-from the new standpoint furnished by the latest 
scientific researches, and as Dr. Warren had to depend entirely 
on the existing translations. It is proposed, therefore, to examine 
the Vedas from this new point of view; but before doing so it is 
necessary to ascertain such peculiar characteristics, or what in 
logic are called difereniiai^ of the Polar or the Arctic r^ions, as 
are not found elsewhere on the surface of the globe, so that if we 
meet with them in the Vedic traditions, the Polar origin of the 
latter would be indubitably established. We have seen ‘that the 
incSemency of climate, which now characterises the Polar regions, 
was not a feature of the Polar climate in early times; and w§ must, 
therefore, turn to astronomy to find out the characteristics requir- 
ed for our purpose. 

ft bos been a fashion to speak of the Polar regions as 
cjjaracterised by light and darkness of 6 months each, for it 
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is well-known that the sun shines at the North Pole continuously 
for 6 months, and then sinks down below the horizon, producing 
a night of 6 months’ duration. But a closer examiil&tion of the 
sul^ect will show that the statement is only roughly true, and 
requires to be modified in several particulars before it can be 
accepted as scientifically accurate.. In the first place we must 
distinguish between the Pole and the Polar r^ions. The Pole iS 
merely a point, and all the inhabitants of the original ancient 
home, if there was one near the North Pole, could not have lived 
precisely at this single point. The Polar or the Arctic regions, 
on the other hand, mean the tracts of land included between the 
North Pole and the Arctic circle. But the duration of day and 
night, as well as the seasons, at different places within the Arctic 
regions cannot be, and are not, the same as at the point called the 
North Pole. The characteristics of the circum-polar r^ion may 
indeed be derived from the strictly Polar characteristics; but still 
they are so unlike each other that it is absolutely necessary to bear 
this distinction in mind in collecting evidence of a circum-polar 
Aryan home in ancient times. • Men living round about the Pole, 
or, more accurately speaking, in regions between the North Pole 
and the Arctic circle, when these regions were habitable, were 
sure to know of a day and night of 6 months, but living a little 
southward from the Pole, their own calendar must have been 
different from the strictly Polar calendar; and it is, therefore, 
necessary to examine the Polar and the circum-polar charac- 
teristics separately, in order that the distinction may be clearfy 
understood. 

The terrestrial Poles are the termini of the axis of the 
earth, and we have seen that* there is no evidence to show 
that this axis ever changed its position, rdativdy to •the* 
earth, even in the earliest geological eras. The terrestrial 
poles and the circum-polar regions were, therefore, the same* 
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in early ages as th^ are at present, though the past and present 
climatic conditions of these places may be totally different. But 
the axis of th,? earth has a small motion round the pole of the 
ecliptic, giving rise to what is known as the precession of the 
equinoxes, and causing a change only in the celestial, and not in 
the terrestrial, poles. Thus the polar star 7,000 years ago was 
different from what it is at present, but the terrestrial pole has 
always remained the same. This motion of the earth’s axis, 
producing the precession of the equinoxes, is important from an 
antiquarian point of view, inasmuch as it causes a change in the 
times when different seasons of the year begin; and it was mainly 
utili^g this chronometer that I showed in my Orion or Re- 
searches in the Antiquity of the Veda-t that the vernal equinox was 
in Orion when some of the Big-Vedic traditions were formed, and 
that the Vedic literature contained enough clear evidence of the 
successive changes of the position of the vernal equinox upto the 
present time. Thus the vernal equinox was in the KrittikAs in the 
time of the '^aittirtya SamhitA and BrAhmana, and the express text 
stating that “The KrittikAs never swerve from the due east; all 
other Nakshatras do.”, (Shat. BrS. II. i, 2, 3.), recently published 
by the late Mr. S. B. Dixit, serves to remove whatever 
doubts there might be r^arding the interpretation of other 
passages.* This record of the early position of the KrittikAs, 
or the Pleiades, is as important for the determination of the 
Vedic chronology as the orientation of pyramids* and tem- 
ples has been shown to be in the case of the Egyptian, 
Sir Norman Lockyer in his Rator^ of Aneiera Astro- 
nomy. But the chronometer, wiiich I now mean to ‘employ, 
is a different one. The. North Pole and the Arctic regions 
• See The Indian Antiquary, VoL XXIV, (August, 1895), p. 245. 
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possess certain astronomical characteristics which are peculiar to 
them, and if a reference to these can be di^overed in the Vedas, 
it follows, in the light of modern researches, that Jhe ancestors 
of the Vedic ^ishis must have become acquainted with these 
characteristics, when they lived in those regions, which was 
possible only in the inter-glacial times. We shall, therefore, now 
examine these characteristics, dividing them in the two-fold way 
stated above. 

If an observer is stationed at the North Pole, the first thing 
that will strike him is the motion of the celestial sphere above 
his head. Living in the temperate and tropical zones, we see all 
heavenly objects rise in the east and set in the west, some passing 
over our head, other travelling obliquely. But to the man at the 
Pole, the heavenly dome above will seem to revolve round him, 
from left to right, somewhat like the motion of a hat or umbrella 
turned over one’s head. The stars will not rise and set, but will 
move round and round, in horizontal planes, turning Mke a potter’s 
wheel, and starting on a second round when the first is finished, 
and so on, during the long night of six months. The sun, when 
he is above the horizon for 6 month^ would also appear to revolve 
in the same way. The centre of the celestial dome over the 
head of the observer will be the celestial North Pole, and naturally 
enough his north will be over-head, while the invisible regions 

below the horizon would be in the south. As r^ards the eastern 

0 * 

and western points of the compass, the daily rotation of the 
earth round its axis will make them revolve round the observe 
from right to left, thereby caasing the celestial objects in the 
east to daily revolve round and round along the horizon from 
left to right, and not* rise in* the east, pass over-head, and 
set every day in the west, as with us, in the tempecatd or' 
the tropical zone. In fact, to an observer statjoned at tbe^ 
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North Pole, the northern celestial hemisphere will done be 
visible spinning round and round over his head, and the southern 
hdf, with dl the std:s in it, will dways remain invisible, while 
the celestiaf equator, dividing the two, will be his celestid 
horizon. To such a man the sun going into the northern 
hemisphere in his annud course will appear as coming up from 
the south, and he will express the idea by saying that “ the sun 
has risen in the south," howsoever strange the expression may 
seem to us. After the sun has risen in this way in the south,— 
and the sun will rise there only once a year, — he will be 
constantly visible for 6 months, during which time he will attain 
a height of about 23^° above the horizon, and then b^in to lower 
down until he drops into the south below the horizon. It will be 
a long and continuous sunshine of 6 months, but, as the celes- 
tid dome over the head of the observer will complete one 
revolution in 24 hours, the sun also will make one horizontd 
circuit round the observer in every 24 hours; and to the observer 
at the North Pole the completion of one such circuit, whether 
of the sun or of the stars, will serve as a measure of ordinary 
days, or periods of 24 hours, during the long sunshine or night of 
six months. When about i8q such rounds, (the exact number will 
depend upon the difference in the durations of summer and winter 
noticed in the last chapter), are completed, the sun will again 
go down below the horizon, and the stars in the northern 
hemisphere, which had ^disappeared in his light, will become 
visible all at once, and not rise one after the other as with us. 

I' 

The light of the sun had, so to say, eclipsed them, though they 
were over the head of the observer; but as soon as this obstruction 
is removed the whole northern starry hemisphere will f^ain appear 
to spin round the observer for the remaiding period of six months. 
'The horizontal motion of the celestial hemisphere, only one long 
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continuous morning and evening in the year, and one day and 
one night of six months each, are thus the chief special features 
of the calendar at the North Pole. 

We have stated that to an observer at thef North Pole, 
there will be a night of 6 months, and one is likely to infer 
therefrom that there will be total darkness at the Pole for one 
half the portion of the year. Indeed one is likely to contem* 
plate with horror, the perils and difficulties of a long night of six 
months, during which not only the light but the warmth of 
the sun has to be artificially supplied. As a matter of fact, 
such a supposition is found to be erroneous. First of all, there 
will be the electric discharges, known as Aurora Borealis, filling 
the polar night w'ith their charming glories, and relieving its 
darkness to a great extent. Then we have the moon, which, 
in her monthly revolution, will be above the polar horizon 
for a continuous fortnight, displaying her changing phases, 
without intermission, to the polar observer. But the chief 
cause, which alleviates the darkness of the polar night, is 
the twilight before the rising and after the setting of the 
sun. With us in the tropic^ or the temperates zone, this 
twilight, whether of morning or evening, lasts only for an hour 
or two ; but at the Pole this state of things is completely 
altered, and the twilight of the annual morning and evening is 
each visible for several days. The exact duration of this morning 
or evening twilight is, however, still a matter of uncertainty. 
Some authorities fix the period at 45 days, while others make 
it last for full two months. In the tropical zone, we see ftie 
first beams of the dawn, when the sun is about 16° below the 
horizon. But it is said that in higher latitudes the light of the 
sun is discernible when he is from i8“*to 20° below the horizon. 
Probably this latter limit may prove to be the correct pne for 
the North Pole, and in that case the dawo Aero will last 
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contiittioudy for two months. Captain Pim, quoted ty Dr. 
Warren, thus describes the Polar year: — 

“ On the* i6tb of March the sun rises, preceded by a long 
dawn of forty-seven days, namely, from the 29th January, when 
the first glimmer of light appears. On the 25th of September 
the sun sets, and after a twilight of forty-eight days, namely, on 
(iie 13th November, darkness reigns supreme, so far as the sun 
is concerned, for seventy-six days, followed by one long period 
of light, the sun remaining above the horizon one hundred and 
ninety-four days. The year, therefore, is thus divided at the Pole: — 
I94 days sun ; 76 darkness ; 47 days dawn ; 48 twilight.”* 

But other authorities assign a longer duration to the morning 
and evening twUight, and reduce the period of total darkness 
from 76 to 60 days, or only to two months. Which of these 
calculations is correct can be settled only ty actual observation 
at the North Pole. It has been ascertained that this duration 
dq)ends upCn the powers of refraction and reflection of the 
atmo^ere, and these are found to vary according to the tem- 
perature and other circumstances of the place. The Polar 
climate is at present extremely cold ; but in the Inter-glacial 
epoch it was different, and this, by itself, would alter the dura- 
tion of the Polar dawn in inter-glacial times. But whatever the 
cause may be, so much is beyond doubt that at the Pole the 
twili^t of the yearly , morning and evening lingers on for 
several days. For even taking the lowest limit of I6^ the sun, 
in his course through the ecliptic, would take more than a 
month to reach the horizon -from this 'point; anc^, during 
all this time a perpetual twilight will prevail at the Pole. Long 
dawn and long evening twilight are,' therefore, the principal 
'factors' in shortening the darkness of the Polar night and if we 
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deduct these days from the duration of the night, the period of 
darkness is reduced from six to two, or at the most, to two^nd- 
half-months. It is, therefore, erroneous to suppose that the half 
yearly Polar night is such a continuous period of darkness as 
will make the Polar r^ions uncomfortable. Ou the contrary, 
it will be the peculiar privil<^e of the Polar man to witness the 
splendid si^ectaclc of a long continuous dawn with its charming 
lights, revolving, like the stars at the place, every day in hori-^ 
2ontaI planes, round and round him, as long as the dawn may 
last. 


The dawn in the the tropical or the temperate zone is but 
brief and evanescent, and it recurs after every 24 hours. But 
still it has formed the subject of poetical descriptions in different 
countries- If so, how much more the spectacle of a splendid 
long dawn, after a darkness of two months, would delight the 
heart of a Polar observer, and how he will yearn for the first 
a{^)earance of the light on the horizon, can be batter imagined 
than described. I quote the following description of this long 
Polar dawn from Dr. Waq^en’s Paradise Found, and invite 
special attention to it, inasmuch as it forms one of the princU 
pal characteristics of the North Pole. Premising that the splen* 
doors of the Polar dawn are indescribable. Dr. Warren pro- 
ceeds: — 

“ Pi(st of all appears low in the horizon of the night-sly a 
scaredy visible-flush of light. At first it only makes a few 
stars' light seem a trifle fainter, but after a little it is seen to 
be increasing, and to be moving laterally along the yet dark hori- 
zon. Twenty-four hours later it hag made a complete circuit 
around the observer, and is causing a larger number of stars to 
pale. Soon the widening light glows with the lustre of ** C^rient 
pearl.' Onward it moves in its statdy roundsi until the pearly 

7 
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whiteness bums into ruddy rose-light, fringed with purple and gold. 
Day after day, as we measure days, this splendid panorama circles 
on, and, according as atmospheric conditions and clouds present 
more or less fa^^urable conditions of reflection, kindles and fades, 
kindles and fades, — ^fades only to kindle next time yet more 
brightly as the still hidden sun comes nearer and nearer his 
point of emergence. At length, when for two long months such 
prophetic displays have been filling the whole heavens with 
these increscent and revolving splendours, the sun b^ins to 
emerge from his long retirement, and to display himself once 
more to human vision. After one or two circuits, during which 
his dazzling upper limb grows to a full-orbed disk, he clears all 
hill-tops of the distant horizon, and for six full months circles 
around and around the world's great axis in full view, suffering no 
night to fall upon his favoured home-land at the Pole. Even when 
at last he sinks again from view he covers his retreat with a 
repetition of the deepening and fading q>lendours which filled his 
long dawning,* as if in these pulses of more and more distant 
light he were signalling biick to the forsaken world the promises 
and prophecies of an early return. 

A phenomenon like this cannot fail to be permanently im- 
pressed on the memory of a Polar observer, and it will be found 
later on that the oldest traditions of the Aryan race have pre- 
served the recollection of a period, when its ancestors witnessed 
such wonderful phenomenon, — a long and continuous dawn of 

a. 

several days, with its lights laterally revolving on the horizon, in 
tb^ original home. 

Such are the distinguishing characteristics of the Vorth 

Pole, that is, the point . where the axis of the earth 

• * 

terminates in the north. But as a Polar home means 

j 1 1 - ir — ■ — — I — * * . I. 
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practically a home in the regions round about the North Pole, 
and not merely the Polar point, we must now see what modi- 
fications are necessary to be made in the above characteristics 
owing to the observer being stationed a little to the south of the 
North Pole. We have seen that at the Pole the northern 
hemisphere is seen spinning round the observer, and all the stars 
move with it in horizontal planes without rising or setting; whije 
the other celestial hemisphere is always invisible. But when the 
observer is shifted downwards, his zenith will no longer corres> 
pond with the Pole Star, nor his horizon with the celestial 
equator. For instance let Z, in the annexed figure, be the zenith 
, of the observer, and P the celestial North Pole. When the ol> 
server was stationed at the 'terrestrial North Pole, his zenith 
coincided with P, and his horizon with the celestial equator, 
with the result that all the stars in the dome Q'PQ revolved 
round him in horizontal planes. But when the zenith is shifted 

to Z, this stfte of things 
is at once altered, as the 
heavens will revolve, asb& 
fore, round the line POP', 
and not round the zenith- 
line ZOZ'. When the ol> 
server was stationed at the 
North Pole these two lines 
coincided, and hence ttie 
circles of revolution des- 
cribed by the stars round 
.the celestial Pole were 

also described round the 

• • 

zenith-line. But when the zenith Z is differait from as in 
the figure, celestial horizon of the observer ’will be 
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and the stars will now appear to move in circles injclkied to 
his horizon, as shown in the figure the black Imes AA', BH' 
and CC. Some of the stars, ««»., those that are »tuated in the 
part of the celestial dome represented H'PB, will be viable 
throughout the night, as their circles of revolution will be above: 
the horizon WC’Bfll, But all the stars, whose Polar (fistancc 
i? greater than PB or PIP, will, in their daily revolution, be partly 
above and partly below the horizon. For instance, the stars at 
C and B will describe circles, some portions of which will be 
below the horizon WIl. In other words, the ai^)earance of the 
visible celestial hemisphere to a person, whose zenith is at 
Z, will be different from the appearance presented by the 
heavens to an observer at the No^th Pole. The stars will not 
now revolve in horizontal planes, but obliquely. A great number 
of them would be circumpolar and visible during the whole 
night, but the remaining will rise and set as with us in the 
tropics, moving in oblique circles. Whoi Z is very near P, only 
a few stars vvill rise and set in this way, and the difference will 
not be a marked one ; but as Z is removed further south, the 
change will become more and more apparent. 

Similar modifications will be introduced in the duration of 
day and night, when the observer’s position is shifted to the 
south of the terrestrial North Pole. This will be clear ly a 
reference to the figure on^ the next page. Let P be the celestial 
North Pole, and Q'Q the celestial equator. Then since the 
sun moves in the ecliptic F'E, which is inclined at an angle, 
of about 23i° (23® 28' ) to the equator, the circles FF and F'T 
will correspond with the terrestrial circles of latitude, called the ' 
2 V«y»c>, and the circle AC with * the Aretie Circle on the terrea>'i 
trial glbbe. Now as the sun moves in the ecliptic F'F, in h». 
'ADnvMJ course be will alwaysbe twice over*head for aabbservff 
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stationed at a place within the terrestrial tropical zone, once in 
his course from E' to E^ and again in his return, from E to E’. 
I 3 ie sun will also appear for some time to the north of the ob- 
server’s zenith, and for the rest of the year to the south. But 
as the altitude of the sun above the equator is never greater 
than 234“ or EQ, an observer whose zenith lies to the north of 
the circle T'E, will always see the sun to the south of His 
zenith, and the zenith distance of the sun will be greater and 
greater as the observer advances towards the North Pole. But 
still the sun will be above the horizon every day, for some hours 
at least, to an observer whose zenith lies between !PE and AC. 



To take a concrete in- 
stance, let the observer 
be so stationed that his 
zenith will be at C, that is, 
on the extreme northern 
latitude of the temperate 
zone. Then his celestial 
horizon will extend 90“ (m 
each side, and will be re- 
presented ly T*Ct, and 
the sun moving along the 


ecliptic jP'JP will be above his horizon„at least for some portion 
of day, during the whole year. But as the observer passes igto 
the Frigid zone, the sun during his annual course will be alto. 
gether*bdow the horizon for some days, and the maximum 
limit is reached at the^North Pole, where the sun is bdow the 
horizon for »x months. We may, therefore, state that the (^ur%. 
tion of the night, which is six months at the Pole is gradually di- 
minisbed a$ we come down from the Pole, until, iii the temperatS 
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zone, the sun is above the horizon, at least, for some time out 
of twenty-four hours eveiy day. In the foregoii^ figure let Z 
r^esent the^enithof an observer within the Arctic regions, 
thoi WH will represent his horizon, and the sun in his annual 
courser will, for some time, be altogether below this horizon. 
For instance, suppose the sun to be at «. Then his diurnal 
cj,rcle of rotation will be represented by nH, the whole of which 
is below the horizon H'H of the observer whose zenith is Z, 
Therefore, the sun, during his annual course along the ecliptic 
from E' to M, and back from » to E\ will be invisible to an 
observer whose zenith is Z. Corresponding to this total disap- 
pearance of the sun for some time, the luminary will be perpe- 
tually above the horizon for the same period during his northern 
'course. For instance, let the sun be at then his diurnal circle 
of rotation, dIV, will be oitirely above the horizon IV It , and so 
it will continue to be for all the time that the sun moves from 
d to E^ and back again from E to d, in his annual course. 
During this time the sun will neither rise nor set, but will move, 
like the circumpolar stars, in oblique circles, round and round 
the observer like a wheel. For all positions between nandcf, 
and the corresponding portion of the ecliptic on the other side, 
the sun, in his diurnal course of twenty-four hours, would be 
partially above and partially below the horizon, producing ordi- 
nary days and nights, as with us, the day being longer than 
the night when the sun is in the northern, and the night longer 
than the day when the sun is in the southern hemisphere. 
Instead of a single day and a single night of six months, the 
year, to a person living in the Arctic r^ons, but not exactly 
at the North Pole, will, therefor^, be diVided into . three parts, 
one ‘of- which will be a long night, one a long day, and 
one made up of a succession of days and nights, a single 
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and night of which will together never exceed twenty-four hours. 
The long night will always be shorter than six months and longer 
than 24 hours, and the same will be the case with the long day. 
The long night and the long day will mark the two opposite 
extremities of the year, the middle of the long day occurru^ 
when the sun is at the summer solstice, and the middle of the 
long night when he is at the winter solstice. This triple division 
of the year is very imj^rtant for our purpose, and I shall, there- 
fore, illustrate it by a concrete example. Suppose, for instance, 
that the observer is so far below the North Pole that instead of a 
night of six months, he has a night of 2 months, or, in other words, 
the sun goes below his horizon only for two months. As the 
winter solstice will fall in • the middle of this long continuous 
night, we may say that the night will extend a month beforA 
and a month after December 2t, when the sun is at the winter 
solstice. Corresponding to this long night, there will be a 
continuous day of two months, a month before^ and a month 
after June 21, when the sun is at the summer solstice. If these 
four months are deducted from the year, there will remain 
eight months, and during all these months there will be days and 
nights, as in the temperate zone, a nycthemeron, or a day and 
a night together, never exceeding, as with us, the ordinary 
period of twenty-four hours. This alternation of ordinary days 

and nights will commence after the close of the long night in 

• • 

January, and in the b^inning, the night will be longer than 
the day; but as the sun passes from the southern into the 
northern hemisphere, the drCy will gain ova* the night, and, 
eventually, after four months, terminate into a continuous day 
for two months. At*the close of this long day in July, the 
alternation of ordinary days and nights will again comtnehce^ 
the day in the beginning being longer than ‘the night, h 4 t 
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a nycthemeron never exceeding, as in the previous case, a period 
of twenty*four hours. As- the sun passes fiom the northern into 
the southern hemisphere, the night will begin to gain over the 
day, tKtil, after four months of such succession of ordinary days 
and n^fats, it terminates into the continuous night of two montiis 
mentioned above. The same description applies, emtotM -mutontfi*, 
where the long night may last for 3, 4 or 5 months, until we 
reach the Polar condition of a day and a night of rix months 
^h, when the intermediate succession of ordinary days and 
nights will vanish. * 

We have seen that a long dawn of two months is a special 
and important characteristic of the North Pole. As we 
descend southward, the splendour and the duration of the 
dawn will be witnessed on a less and less magnificient 
^ scale. But the dawn, occurring at the end of the long night 
of two, three or more months, will still be unusually long, 

* Of. BhaskarAchaiya’s SiddMnta Shiromani, GolAdhy&ya, Chapter 
VII., vensfOB 64, which are as follows: — 

qurim: inim 11 

wr 1 

mw «n«in ti^rsrr 1 nnv ttnnr unrlii 11 

. *'There is a pecaliarity at the phice, where the latitude is great- 
er than 66° N. 'Whenever the northern declination of the sun exceeds 
the cGmplement of the latitude, there will be perpetual day, for such 
time as that excess continues. Similarly, when the southern (de- 
clination exceeds), there will be perpetual night. On Meru, therefore, 
there is equal half-yearly perpetual day and night.” Thus if the la- 
titude of a place be 70°, its complement will be 90 — ^70=^0°; and as 
the sun’s height above the celestial equator (that is, his declination) 
is never greater than 93° 98', there will be a continuous day at the 
place, so long as the declination is greater than 90° and leSs than 
93° 98', and there will be a similar continuous night when the sun is in 
the southern hemisphere. Paul Du Cliaillu mentions that at Nordkyn or 
NorA (Jape (N. lat. 71° 6' 50"), the northernmost place on the conti- 
nent of Europe, the long night commences on 18th November, and ends 
fiD 94th January, lasting, in all, for 67 days of twenty-fouj^ bonrs each. 
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often of several days’ duration. As stated abqve, at first Mily 
a pale ilu^ of light will appear, and it will ca^ue visible on 
the horizon, revolving round and round, if the observer is 
sufficiently near the Pole, for some days, when at last the orb of 
the sun will emerge, and start the situation of day and night 
described above, to be eventually terminated into a long day. 

The splendours of the Aurora Borealis would also be less marked 

• 

and con^icuous in the sotithem latitudes than at the North Pole. 

Rut if the characteristics of the Arctic regions are cUfferent 
from those of the North Pole, they are no less different from the 
features of the year with which we are familiar in the temperate 
or the tropical zone- With us the sun is above the horizon, at 
least for some time every day, ‘during all the twelve months of 
the year ; but to persons within the Arctic circle, he is below 
the horizon, and, therefore, continuously invisible for a number 
of days. If this period of i'.ontinuous night be excluded from our 
reckoning, we might say that within the Arctic, r^ions the 
year, or the period marked by sunshine, only lasts from six to 
deven moitths. Again the dawn in the temperate and the 
tropical zone is necessarily short-lived, for a day and a night 
together do not exceed twenty-four hours, and the dawn which 
comes between them can last only for a few hours; but the 
annual dawn at the Pole, and the dawn at the end of the long 
night in the Arctic r^ions will each be a dawn of several days’ 
duration. *As for the seasons, we have our winters and summers ; 
but the winter in the Arctic regions will be marked by 
the long continuous night, while the summer will make the 
night longer than the day, but within the limit of twenty- 
four hours, imtil the <day is developed into a long, conti. 
nuous sunshine of several days. The climate of the^Polap 
ftgions is now extremely cold and severe, but, as previoudy 
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Stated, different clinuitic conditions prevailed in early timet, 
and we cannot, therefore, include climate amongst the points 
of contrast under consideration. 

It will be seen from the foregoing discussion that we have 
two distinct sets of characteristics, or differentia ; one for an 
observer stationed exactly at the terrestrial North Pole, and the 
other for an observer located in the Circum-Polar regions, or 
tracts of land between the North Pole 'and the Arctic circle. 
For brevity’s sake, we shall designate these two sets of differeidite 
as Polar and Circum-Polar, and sum them up as follows: — 

I . The Polar Characterutice. 

(1) The sun rises in the south. 

(2) The stars do not rise and set ; but revolve, or spin round 
and round, in horizontal planes, completing one round in 24 hours. 
The northern celestial hemisphere is alone over-head and visible 
during the whole year; and the southern or the lower celestial 
world is always invisible. 

t 

(3) The year consists only of ont Jong day and one Jong 
nighi of six months each. 

(4) There is only one morning and one evening^ or the sun 
rises and sets only once a yhar. But the twilight^ whether of 
the morning or of the evening, lasts continuously for about two 
months^ or 6o periods of 24 hours each. The ruddy light of the 
mom, or the evening twilight, is not again conBned to a particular 
part of the horizon (easthm or western) as with us ; but moves^ 
like the stars at the place, round and round along the horizon^ 
like a potter’s wheel, completing one round in every 24 hours. 
These rounds of the morning light continue to take pla 2 e, until 
the orb of the sun comes above the horizon; and then the sun 
ibllows the same course for six months, that is, moves, without 
setting, round and round the observer, completing one round every 
•24 hours. 
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U. The Cireutn-Polar Charatteriatiee. 

(1) The sun will always be to the $o%Uh of the zenith of the 
observer; but as this. happens even in the case of an observer 
stationed in the temperate zone, it cannot be regarded as a 
special characteristic. 

(2) A large number of stars are eireum-polar, that is, th^ are 
above the horizon during the entire period of their revolution an& 
hence always visible. The remaining stars rise and set, as in 
the temperate zone, but revolve in more oUique circles. 

(3) The year is made up of three parte: — (i) one long 
eondniiotw mght, occurring at the time of the winter solstice, and 
lasting for a period, greater than 24 hours and less than six months, 
according to the latitude of the place ; (ii) one long continuoue day 
to match, occurring at the time of the summer solstice ; and (iii) 
a aueeesaion of ordinary daya and mghta during the rest of the year, 
a nycthemeron, or a day and a night together, never exceedbg a 
period (rf 24 hours. The day, after the long continuous night, is 
at first shorter than the night, but it goes on increasing until it de- 
velopes into the long continuous day. At the end of the long day, 
the night is, at first, shorter than the'day, but, in its turn, it b^ins 
to gain over the day, until the commencement of the long 
continuous night, with which the year ends. 

(4) The dawn, at the close of the long continuous night, lasts 
for several*days, but its duration and munificence is proportionaL 
ly less than at the North Pole, according to the latitude of tfie 
place. For places, within a fev\{ degrees of the North Pole, the 
jdienommon of revolving morning light will still be observable 
during the greater part af the dui;^tion *of the dawn. The other 
dawns, viz,, those between ordinary days and nights, wiU, lj,ke*the 
dawns in the temperate zone, only last for a few hours. The 
sun, when is above the horizon during the continuous day,* 
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will be seen revolving, without setting, round the observer, as 
at the Pole, but in oblique and not horizontal circles, and during 
the long night he will be entirdy bdow the|iorizon; while during 
the rest of the year he will rise and set, remaining above the 
horizon for a part of 24 hours, varying according to the position 
of the sun in the ecliptic. 

Here we have two distinct sets of differmtice, or special 
characteristics, of the Polar and Circum-Polar regions, — charac- 
teristics which are not found anywhere else on the surface of the 
globe. Again as the Poles of the earth are the same to-day as th^ 
were millions of years ago, the above astronomical character- 
istics will hold good for all times, though the Polar climate may 
have undergone violent changes in the Pleistocene period. In 
short, we can take these differentia as our unerring guides in the 
examination of the Vedic evidence bearing on the point at issue. 
If a Vedic d^ription or tradition discloses any of the character- 
istics mentioned above, we may safely infer that the traditim is 
Polar or Circum-Polar in origin,, and the phenomenon, if not 
actually witnessed by the poet, was at least known to him by 
tradition faithfully handed down from generation to generation. 
Fortunatdy there are many such passages or references in the 
Vedic literature, and, for convenience, these may be divided into 
two parts : the firtt coenprising those passages whicji directly 
describe or refer to the long night, or the long dawn; and the 
second consisting of myths and legends which corroborate and 
indirectly support the first, lire evidence in the fifst part 
being direct, is, of course, more convincing; and we shall, 
thnefore, .b^in with it in the next chapter, reserving the con- 
aderalion of .the Vedic myths and legends to the latter part of 
•the book. . 



O&APtER IV. 

THE NIGHT OF THE GODS. 

V^ic sacrifices, regulated theluni-solar calendar— A year of 
six seasons and twelve months, with an intercdaiy month in 
the Taittirtya Saihhit& — The same in the 9ig-VWa — Present 
results of the Vedic mythology — All presuppose a home in the 
temperate or the tropical zone — But further research still 
necessary — The special character of the Big-Veda exf^ained — 
Polar tests found in the Big-Veda— Indra supporting thd 
heavens with a pole, and moving them like a wheel — A day and 
a night of six months, in the form of the half-yearly day and 
night of the Gods— Found in the Sflrya Sidhinta and older 
astronomical Sainhit&s— Bh&skor&ch&rya’s error explained-Gods* 
day and night mentioned 1^ Manu and referred to Yftska— 
The description of Meru or tHe North Pole in the Mah&bh&rata 
— In the Taittiriya Aranyaka — The passage in the Taittiriya 
Brahmana about the year-long day of the Gods— Improbability 
of exfdaining it except as founded on the observation of nature 
—Parallel passage in the Vendidad— Its Polar character clearly 
established by the context— The Vara of Yima in the Airyana 
Vaejo— The sun rising and setting there only once a year— The 
Devayana and the Pitriy^na in the^ Big-Veda— Probably repre^ 
sent the oldest division of the year, like the day and the night 
of the Gods— The path of Mazda in the Parsi scriptures— Death 
during Pitriy^na r^arded inauspicious— Bt^r&ya^a’s view— 
Probable explanation suggested— Death during winter or PitriyAna 
in the Pifrsi scriptures— Probably indicates a period of total 
darkness— Similar Greek traditions— Norse Twilight of the Gofls 
—The idea of half yearly day Md night of the Gods thus proved 
to be fiot only Indo-Iranian, but Indo-Germanic— A sure indica- 
tion of an original Polar home. 

At the threshold of the Vedic literature, we meet 
with an elaboratdy organised sacrificial ^stem so weQ 
regulated ^ the luni-solar calendar as to diow that the’ 
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l^edic balds had, by that time, attained considerable proficiency 
n inractical astronomy. There were daily, fortnightly, monthly, 
quarterly, hal^early and yearly sacrifices, which, as I have 
dsewhere shown, also served as chronometers in those days. * 
rhe Taittiriya Samhita and the BrAhmanas distinctly mention a 
l unar month of thirty days and a year of twelve such months, to 
v^hich an intercalary month was now and then added, to make 
the lunar and the solar year correspond with each other. The 
ecliptic, or the belt of the zodiac, was divided into 27 or 28 
diviaons, called the Nakihatras, which were used as mile^stones 
to mark the annual passage of the sun, or the monthly revolution 
of the moon round the earth. The two solstitial and the two 
equinoctial points, as well as the 'passage of the sun into the 
northern and the southern hemisphere, were clearly distii^ished, 
and the year was divided into six seasons, the festivals in each 
month or the year being accurately fixed and ascertained. The 
stars rising and setting with the sun were also systematically 
observed and the eastern and western points of the compass 
determined as accurately as the astronomical observations of the 
day could permit. In my Orion or the AiAiqvnty of the Vedeu, 1 
have shown how the changes in the position of the equinoxes 
were also marked in these days, and how they enable us to 
classify the periods of Vedic antiquity. According to this 
classification the Taittiriya SamhitA comes under the l^irittikA pe* 
riod (2500 B. C.), and some may, therefore, think that the details 

of the Vedic calendar given above are peculiar only to the lator 

• • 

Vedic literature. A cursory study of the ^g-Veda will, however, 
show that such is not the Case. 4 0^360 days, with ah inter- 

calary month occasionally added, or a year of twelve lunar montl||p. 

Bee Tktf Orion or the Antiquity of the Vedee, Clpp. II. 
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witb twelve intercalary days inserted at the end of each year, 
was familiar to the poets of the ^ig.Veda and is often mentioned 
in the hymns,* The northern and the southern fxi^sage of the 
sun from equinox to equinox, the Devay^na and the Pitriyina, 
together with the yearly »oWro«, have also been referred to in 
several [daces, clearly showing that the pig-Vedic calendar 
differed, if at all, very little from the one in use at the time of, 
the Taittiriya Saihhit^ or the Brahmanas. A calendar of twelve 
months and six seasons is peculiar only to the temperate or the 
tropical zone, and if we were to judge only from the facts stated 
above, it follows that the people who used such a calendar, must 
have lived in places where the sun was above the horizon during 
all the days of the year. The science of Vedic mythology, so far 
as it is developed at present, also supports the same view. Vritra 
is said to be a demon of drought or darkness, and several 
myths are explained on the theory that th^ represent a 
daily struggle between the powers of light and the powers of dark* 
ness, or of eventual triumph of summer over winter, or of day over 
night, or of Indra over watertight clouds. Mr. Narayaria Aiyai^4r 
of Bangalore has attempted to explain some of these myths on 
the astral theory, showing that thd myths point out to the 
position of the vernal equinox in Orion, in the oldest period of 
Vedic civilisation. But all these theories or methods of 
interpretation atsume that the Vedic people have always been 
the inhabitants of the temperate or the 'tropical zone, and all 
these myths and traditions were formed or developed in such t 
home. 

* See Rig. I, 45, 8,—^ JHIIBV: I ^ 

I Also Big. IV, 33,1,— wpnK iRnr: 
S^brion, page 167 /. In Big. I, 11, 360 days and* 360 
Bights of the year are expressly meotiooed, 
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Such are the results of the latest researches in Vedie (diilology, 
mythology or calendar, r^arding the ancient home of the Vedic. 
people, and the origin and the antiquity of their mythology. But 
to a man who is working in the same field, th^ question whether 
we have reached the utmost limit of our researches naturally oc> 
curs. It is a mistake to suppose that all the traditions and myths, 
knd even the deities, mentioned in the Big-V eda were the creation 
of one period. To adopt a geological phrase, theBig-Veda, or wc 
might even say the whole Vedic literature, is not arranged into dif- 
ferent strata according to their chronological order, so that we can 
go on*from one stratum to another and examine each separately. 
The Big'Veda is a book in whic^ old things of different periods 
are so mixed up that we have to work long and patiently before 
we ai:e aUe to separate and classify its contents in chronolc^cal 
order. I have stated before how owing to our imperfect knowledge 
of the ancient man and his surroundings this task is rendered 
difficult, or even impossible in some cases. But, as observed 
Prof. Max Muller, it is the duty of each generation of Vedic 
scholars to reduce as much as possible the unintelligible 
portion of the Big-Veda, so that with the advance of scientific 
knowledge each succeeding generation may, in this matter, 
naturally be in a better position than its predecessors. The 
Vedic calendar, so far, as we know, or the Vedic ^mythology 
tpay not have, as yet, disclosed any indication of an Arctic 
home, but underneath the materials that have been examined, 
or even by their ade, we may 'still find facts, which) though 
hitherto n^lected, may, jn the new light of scientific discoveries, 

lead to important conclurioasr The mention of the luni-solar 
^ « 

calendar iq the ^g*Veda ot^ht not, therefore, to detain 
> U8 from further pursuing our investigation by examining the 
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tuts and legends which have not yet been satisfactorily explained, 
and ascertaining how far such texts and legends indicate 
the enstence of a Polar or Circum-Polar home iii early times. 
The distingui^ing characteristics of these r^ions have been 
already discussed and stated in the previous chapter, and all 
that we have now to do is to apply these tests, and decide if 
they are satisfied or fulfilled by the texts and l^ends under c<M> 
sideration. 

The spinning round of the heavenly dome over the head is 
one of the special characteristics of the North Pole, and the 
phenomenon is so peculiar that one may expect to find traces 
of it in the early traditions of a people, if they, or their ances- 
tors ever lived near the North Pole. Applying this test to the 
Vedic literature, we do find passages which compare the motion 
of the heavens to that of a wheel, and state that the celestial 
vault is supported as if on an axis. Thus in l^ig. X, 89, 4, Indra 
is said “ to separately uphold by his power heavei^ and earth 
as the two wheels of a chariot are held by the axle.’’* Prof. 
Ludwig thinks that this refers^to the axis of the earth, and the 
explanation is very probable. The same idea occurs in other 
places, and sometimes the sky is described as being supported 
even without a pole, testifying thereby to the great powor or 
might of Indra (II, 15, 2 ; IV, 56, 3).t In X, 8g, 2, Indra is 
identified with Surya and he is described as “ turning the widest 
expanse lite the wheels of a chariot”! Yhe word for ‘ expanse * 
is which SHyana understands to mean ‘lights,’ or 

‘stars.’ But whichever meaning we adopt, it is clear that 
the va:^ in question refers to the revolution of the sky, 

* Big. X, 89. 4,—^ stdoiHwBlRqi vf I 

t Big. II, 16, s,— i iv, 66, 3,—^ ^ nm. • 

'A'C: tm? 1 

I Big. X, w,*,— w t igr 1 
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and compares it to the motion of a chariot wheel. Now the 
heavens in the temperate and the tropical regions may be de^ 
cribed as moying like a wheel from east to west and then back 
again to the east, though the latter half of this circuit is not 
visible to the observer. But we cannot certainly speak of the 
tropical sky as being supported on a pole, for the simple reason 
that the North Pole, which must be the point of support in 
such a case, will not be sufficiently near the zenith in the tropU 
cal or the temperate zone. If we, therefore, combine the two 
statements, that the heavens are supported as on a pole, and 
that they move like a wheel, we may safely infer that the 
motion referred to is such a motion of the celestial hemisphere 
as can be witnes.sed only by an observer at the North Pole. In 
the Rig-Veda I, 24, 10, the constellation of Ursa Major {Rikthah) 
is described as being placed ‘ high ’ (ttehhnh), and, as this can 
refer only to the altitude of the constellation, it follows that 
it must then have been over the head of the observer, which 
is pos.sible only in the Circum-Polar regions. Unfortunately 
there are few other pas.sages in the Rig-Veda which describe 
the motion of the celestial hemisphere or of the stars therein, 
and we must, therefore, take up .another characteristic of the 
Polar regions, namely, ‘ a day and a night of six months each,’ 
and see if the Vedic literature contains any references to this 
singular feature of the Polar regions. 

The idea that the d<ay and the night of the Gods 
are each of six months’ duration is so widespread in 

» Rig. 1, 24, 10,— »i^i f^ifbrra sra I 

It nmy rIro >30 remarked, this qpimection^ that the passage speaks 
of dhe appearance (not rising) of the Seven Bears at night, and their 
disappearance (not sotting) dtiring the day, shovring that the constella. 
tion was circum-|M3lar at the place of the observer. 
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the Indian literature, that we examine it here at some length, 
and, for that purpose, commence with the Post-Vedic litera- 
ture and trace it back to the most ancient booRs. It is found 
not only in the PurAnas, but also in astronomical works, and as 
the latter state it in a more definite form we shall begin with 
the later SiddhAntas. Mount Meru is the terrestrial North Pole 
of our astronomers, and the Surya-SiddhAnta, XII, 67, says 
“ At Meru Gods behold the sun after but a single rising during 
the half of his revolution beginning with Aries." Now accord- 
ing to PurAnas Meru is the home or seat of all the Gods, and 
the statement about their half-year-long night and day is thus 
easily and naturally explained ; and all astronomers and divines 
have accepted the accuracy of the explanation. The day of 
the Gods corresponds with the passage of the sun from the 
vernal to the autumnal equinox, when the sun is visible at the 
North Pole, or the Meru ; and the night with the southern 
passage of sun, from the autumnal back to the vernal equinox. 
But BhAskarachArya, not properly understanding the passage 
which states that the “ UttajAyaha is a day of Gods," has raised 
the question how UttarAyaJUa, \vhich in his day meant the 
passage of the sun from the winter to the summer solstice, 
could be the day of the Gods stationed at the North Pole ; for 
an observer at the Pole can only see the sun in his passage from 
the vernal to the autumnal equinox.. But, as shown by me 
elsewhere, BhAskarAcharya has here fallen into an eyor 
by attributing to tlie word Uttar dyana^' a sense which it 
did not bear in old time^*, or at least in the passages 
embodying this tradition. The old meaning of Uttardyana^ 
literally, the northern passage of the sun, was the peric^ 
of time required by the sun to travel from the vernal to 


See Oribn, p. 20, 
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the autumnal equinox, or the portion of the ecliptic in the 
northern hemisphere ; and if vre understand the word in this 
sense, the statement that the UttarAyana is a day of the Devasis 
at once plain and intelligible. BhAskarAc^rya’s reference to older 
astronomical SamhitAs clearly shows that the tradition was 
handed down from the oldest times. It is suggested that in 
these passages Gods may mean the apojtheosixed ancestors of 
the human race. But I do not think that we need any such 
ex{danation. If the ancestors of the human race ever lived at 
the North Pole, so must have their Gods ; and I shall shew in a 
subsequent chapter that the Vedic deities are, as a matter of 
fact, clothed with attributes, which are distinctly Polar in 
origin. It makes, therefore, no difference for our purpose, if a 
striking feature of the primitive home is traditionally preserved 
and remembered as a characteristic of the Gods, or of the 
apotheosized ancestors of the race. We are concerned with the 
tradition itself, and our object is gained if its existence is clearly 
established. 

The next authority for the statement is Manu I, 67. 
While describing the divisions of time it says, “A year 
(human) is a day and a night of the Gods ; thus are the 
two divided, the northern passE^e of the sun is the day and 
the southern the night."* The day and the night of the 
Gods are then taken as a unit for measuring longer periods 
of time as the Kalpai and so on, and Yaska’s <Nirukta, 
XIV, 4, probably contains the same reference. Muir, in the 
first Volume of his Original 3an»T^it TexU, gives some of^ these 
passages so far as they bear on the yw^^'o-^stem found in the 
PurAUas. But we are not concerned witl{ the later development 
of the idea that the day and the night of the Gods each lasted for 

• Manu, I, 67 ,— EEt 
tifii: w '* • 
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six months. What is important, from our point of view, is the 
perastent prevalence of this tradition in the Vedic and the Post* 
Vedic literature, which can only be explained on^he hypothesis 
that originally it must have been the result of actual observation. 
We shall, therefore, next quote the Mah&bh&rata, which gives 
such a clear description of Mount Mem, the lord of the moun* 
tains, as to leave no doubt about its being the North Pole, tor 
possessing the Polar characteristics. In chapters 163 and 164 
of the Vanaparvan, Arjuna’s viat to the Mount is described in 
detail, and we are therein told, “At Mem the sun and the moon 
go round from left to right (Pradtikfhinam) every day, and so 
do all the stars.’’ Later on the writer informs us: — “The moun* 
tain, by its lustre, so overcomes the darkness of night, that the 
night can hardly be distinguished from the day.” A few verses 
further, and we find, “The day and the night are together equal 
to a year to the residents of the place.”* These quotations 
are quite sufficient to convince any one that at the time when 
the great epic was composed Indian writers had a tolerably 
accurate knowlo^eof the meteorological and astronomical 
characteristics of the North Pole, and this knowledge cannot 
be supposed to have been acquired*by mere mathematical calcul- 
ations. The reference to the lustre of the mountain is specially 
interesting, inasmuch as, in all probability, it is a description of the 

* The verses (Calcutta Ed.) are as follows, — 

Vana-parvan, Chap. 163, vv. 37, 38. 

ttJJI I) 

Ibid, Chap, vv* 11 , 13 * * 
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splendours of the Aurora Borealis visible at the North Pole. So 
far as the Post-Vedic literature is concerned, we have, therefore, 
not only the tr^ition of the half-year-long night and day of the 
Gods persistently mentioned, but the Mount Meru, or the North 
Pole, is described with such accuracy as to lead us to believe 
that it is an ancient tradition, whose origin must be traced to a 
time when these phenomena were daily observed by the people ; 
and this is confirmed by the fact that the tradition is not confin- 
ed only to the Post-Vcdic literature. 

Passing on, therefore, to the Vedic literature, vve find 
Mount Meru described as thereat of seven Adityas in the Tait- 
tiriya Aranyaka I, 7 , 1 , while the eighth Aditya, called Kashyapa, 
is said never to leave the great Meru or Mahameru. Kashyapa 
is further described as communicating light to the seven Adityas, 
and himself perpetually illumining the great mountain. It is, 
however, in the Taittiriya Br&hmana, (III, g, 22 , i), that we meet 
with a passage.which clearly says, “That which is a year is but a 
single day of the Gods.” The statement is so clear that there 
can be no doubt whatever about its meaning. A year of the 
mortals is said to be but a day of the Gods ; but, at one time, I 
considered it extremely hazardous* to base any theory even 
upon such a clear statement, inasmuch as it then appeared to me 
to be but solitary in the Vedic literature. I could not then find 
anything to match it in the Samhit&s, and especially in 
the Big Veda , and I was inclined to hold that Utfarayaha 
an(f Daksinayana were, in all probability, described in this 
way as ‘day’ and ‘night’ with ^a qualifying word to mark 
their special nature. Later researches have however fm'eed 
on me the conclusion that the tradktion, represented ly 

*Taitt. Br. Ill, 9, 22, I 

Sbe Orjoa, p. 29, uot« 
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this passage, indicates the existence of a Polar home in old days, 
and I have set forth in the sequel the evidence on which I have 
come to the above conclusion. There are several theories on 
which the above statement in the Taittiriya Brahmana can be 
explained. ^Vc may regard it as the outcome of pure imagina- 
tion, or of a metaphor expressing in figurative language a fact 
quite different from the one denoted by the words used, or it may 
be the result of actual observation by the writer himself or by 
persons from whom he traditionally derived his' information. It 
may also be considered as based on astronomical calculations 
made in later days, what was originally an astronomical inference 
being subsequently converted jnto a real observed fact. The last 
of these suppositions would have appeared probable, if the tradi- 
tion had been confined only to the Post-Vedic literature, or mere- 
ly to the astronomical works. But we canno* suppose that dur- 
ing the times of the Brahmafias the astronomical knowledge was 
so far advanced as to make it possible to fabricate a fact by 
mathematical calculation, even supposing that the Vcdic poets 
were capable of making such a fabrication. Even in the days of 
Herodotus the statement that ‘there existed a people who slept 
for six months’ was regarded ‘incredible’ (IV, 24) ; and we must, 
therefore, give up the idea, that several centuries before He- 
rodotus, a statement regarding the day or the night of the Gods 
could have been fabricated in the way stated above. But all 
doubts on the point are set at rest by the occurrence of an almost 
identical statement in the sacked books of the Parsis. In the 
Vendidad,Fargard II, para4o, (or, ^cording to Spiegel, para 
I33)iwe find the sentence, ZV»ecA« ayara mmnyaente yat yare, 
meaning “They regard, as a day, what is a year." This is but 
a paraph^ of the statement, in the Taittiriya BrAhma^aj 
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and the context in the Farsi scriptures removes all possiUe 
doubts regarding the Polar character of the statement The 
latter part of the second Faiigaid, wherein this passage occurs, 
con^ins a discourse between Ahura Mazda and Yima.* Ahura 
Mazda warns Yima, the first king of men, of the approach of a 
dire winter, which is to destroy every living creature ly covering 
the land with a thick sheet of ice, and advises Yima to build a 
Vara, or an enclosure, to preserve the seeds of every kind of 
animals and plants. The meeting is said to have taken place in 
the Airyana Vaejo, or the Paradise of the Iranians. The Vara, 
or the enclosure, advised by Ahura Mazda, is accordingly prepar- 
ed, and Yima asked Ahura Mazda, “O Maker of the material world, 
thou Holy One ! What lights are Jhere to give light in the Vara 
which Yima made ? ’’ Ahura Mazda answered, “There are 
uncreated lights and created lights. There the stars, the moon 
and the sun are ooly once (a y^ar) teen <o rite and «e(, and a year 
leenu only as a day." I have taken Darmesteter’s rendering, but 
Spiegel’s is ^bstantially the same. This passage is important 
from various standpoints. First of all it tells us, that the Aiiyana 
Vaejo, or the original home of the Iranians, was a (dace which 
was rendered uninhabitable by glaciation ; and secondly that in 
this original home the sun rose and set only once in the year, and 
that the year woe like a day to the mhabitants of the place. The 
bearing of the passage in r^ard to glaciation will be discussed 
later on. For the present,' it is enough to point out how rompletdy 
it'icorroborates and ellucidates the statement in the Taittirlya 
BrAhmaHa stated and discussed above. The yearly rising and set* 
ting of the sun is possible only at the North Pole, and the mention 
of this characteristic leaves noroomfbf doubting that the Vara 


* gee gat-red Buuks vf the Bast Series, Vvl. IV, pp. 15-31. 
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and the Aiiyana Vaejo were both located in the Arctic or 
Circum-Polar r^ions, and that the passage in the Tuttiriya 
Br&hxnaba also refers to the Polar year. The f^t that the 
statement is found both in the Iranian and the Indian literature 
further negatives the probability of its being a fabrication from 
mathematical calculation. Nor can we suppose that both the 
branches of the Aryan race became acquainted with this fact 
simi^y an effort of unassisted imagination, or that it was a 
mere metaphor. The only remaining alternative is to hold, as 
Sir Charles Lyell* has remarked, that the tradition was “founded 
on the observation of Nature." 

It is true, that the statement, or anything similar to it, is 
not found in the Big-Veda; lout it will be shewn later on that 
there are many other passages in the Big- Veda which go to 
corroborate this statement in a remarkable way by referring to 
other Polar characteristics. I may, however, mention here the 
fact that the oldest Vedic year appears to have ^een divided 
only into two portions, the Devaytoa and the Pitriy^a, which 
originally corresponded with the Uttarayafia and the Dakshitf^ 
yana, or the day and the night of the Gods. The word Devayina 
occurs several times in the Big- Veda Samhita, and denotes ‘the 
path of the Gods. Thus in the Big-Veda, I, 72, 7, Agni is said to 
bec(^nizantof the I><vay(tna road, and in Big* I| 183, 6, and 184, 6, 
the poet says, “We have, O Ashvins ! reached the end of dark- 
ness; come to us the Devaydna road.”t In VII, 76, 2, 
we again read, “The Devaydna path has become visiUe to me*... 
The banner of the Dawn has appeared in the east." Passages like 

• See Elemenis of Geology, 11 th Ed., JV^ol. I, p. 8. 

t Big- I- 6 ,— irfil 
I W II Big- vn, 76 , 3 ,~Jr ^ 
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these clearly indicate that the'road of the Devay&na cotnmenced 
at the rise of the Dawn, or after the end of darkness ; and that it 
was the road ^ which Agni, Ashvins, Ushas, Sfirya and other 
matutinal deities travelled during their heavenly course. The path 
of the Pitris, or the Pitriy&na, is, on the other hand, described 
in X, i8, 1, as the " reverse of Devay^a, or the path of Death.” 
In the pig-Veda, X, 88, 15, the poet says that he has “heard” only 
of “two roads, one of the Devas and the other of the Pitris.” If 
the Devayana, therefore, commenced with the Dawn, we must 
suppose that the Pitriylaia commenced with the advent of dark- 
ness. Siyaha is, therefore, correct in interpreting V, 77, 2, as 
stating that “the evening is not for the Gods {devaydh).” Now 
if the Devayina and the Pitriyana fWere only synonymous with 
ordinary day and night, there was obviously no propriety in 
stating that these were the only two paths or roads known to 
the ancient Pishis, and they could not have been described as 
consis ting of three seasons each, beginning with the spring, 
(Shat. Bril, fl, i, 3, 1-3). * It seems, therefore, very probable 
that the Devay^a and the Pitriyana originally represented a 
two-fold division of the year, one 'of continuous light and the 
other of continuous darkness as at the North Pole ; and that 
though it was not suited to the later home of the Vedic people it 
was retained, because it was an established and recognised fact 
in the language, like the seven suns, or the seven horses of a 
sin gl ft sun. The evidence>in support of this view will be»statcd in 
subsequent chapters. It is sufficient to observe in this place, that if 
we interpret the twofold division of the Devay^lna and the Pitfi-. 
y&na in this way, it fully corroborates the statement in the 
Taittiriya BrAhmafia that a year was but ji day of the Gods. We 
may also note in this coimection that the expression ‘path 

* Por s full disuttssioD of tlio sabjeot soe Orion, pp. 24-30. 
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of the Gods’ occurs even in the Parsi scriptures; Thus in the 
Farvardin Yasht, paras 56, 57, the Fravashis, which correspond 
with the Pitris in the Vedic literature, are said to^havc shown 
to the sun and the moon “the path made by Maada, the way 
made by the Gods,’’ along which the Fravashis themselves are 
described as growing. The sun and the moon arc, again, said 
to have “stood for a long time in the same place, without, 
moving forwards through the oppression of the Daevas . (Vedic 
Asuras, or the demons of darkness),’’ before the Fravashis 
showed ‘the path of Mazda,' to these two luminaries.* This 
shows that ‘the path of Mazda’ commenced, like the Devayana 
road, when the sun was set free from the clutches of the demons 
of darkness. In other words, it> represented the' period of the 
year when the sun was above the horizon at the place where 
the ancestors of the Indo-lranian lived in ancient days. 'We 
have seen that the Devayana, or the path of the Gods, is the 
way along which Suiya, Agni and other matutinal deities arc 
said to travel in the Rig- Veda ; and the Parsi scriptures supple- 
ment this information by telling us that the sun stood still before 
the Fravashis showed to him ‘the path of Mazda’, evidently 
meaning that the Devayana, or ‘thfe path of Mazda’, was the 
portion of the year when the sun was above the horizon after 
being confined for some time by the powers of darkness. 

But the correspondence between the Indian and the 
Parsi scri^ures does not stop here. There is a strong pre- 
judice, connected with the Pitriyana, found in the latdt 
Indian literature, and even t^fis has its parallel in the Parsi 
scriptures. The Hindus consider it inauspicious for a man 
to die during the IJtriyana^ and "the great Mahabh^rata 
warrior, Bbtshma, is said to have waited on his death-bed 
until the sun passed through the winter solstice, as the 
* See Sacred Bvuks of the East Serifs, Vol, XXIII, j>p. IP3.194. 
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Dak^iR&yana, which is synonymous with the PitriyAna, was 
then understood to mean the time required by the sun to travel 
from the sujnmer to the winter solstice.* A number of passages 
scattered over the whole Upani^ad literature support the same 
view, by describing the course of the soul of a man according as 
he dies during the DevayAna or the PitriyAna, and exhibiting a 
^marked preference for the fate of the soul of a man dying 
during the path of the Gods, or the DevayAna. All these 
passages will be found collected in ShankarAchAiya’s BbA^ya on 
Brahma-Sutras, IV, 2 , i 8 < 2 i, wherein BAdarAyana,t anxious to 
reconcile all these passages with the practical difficulty sure to 
be experienced if death during the night of the Gods were hdd 
to be absolutely unmeritorious from a religious point of view, has 
recorded his opinion that we must not interpret these texts as 
predicating an uncomfortaUe future life for every man dying 
during the DakshinAyana or the night of the Gods. As an alter* 
native BAdarAyana, therefore, adds that these passages may be 
taken to refer to the Yogins who desire to attain to a particular 
kind of heaven after death. Whatever we may think of this 
view, we can, in this attempt of BAdarAyafia, clearly see a 
distinct consciousness of the^existence of a tradition, which, if it 
did not put an absolute ban on death during the night of the 
Gods, did, at any rate, clearly disapprove of such occur* 
rences from a religious point of view. If the PitriyAna ori* 
ginally represented, a& stated above, a period of continuous 
dsirkness the tradition can be ea^y and rationally explain* 
ed ; for as the PitriyAna th«t meant an unmterrupted night, 
the funeral ceremonies of any *one dying during the period 

* For the text and discDseion thereon, Be§ Orion, p. 39. 
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were deferred till the break of the dawn at the end of the 
Pitriyftna, or the commencement of the Devay^a. Even now 
death during night is conadered inauspicious, and the funeral 
generally takes place after daybreak. 

The Parsi scriptures arestOl more explicit. In the Vaidi> 
dad, Fargards V, lo, and VIII, 4, a question is raised how the 
worshipper of Mazda shoqld act, when a death takes place in a * 
house when the summer has passed and the winter has come ; 
and Ahura Mazda answers, “ In such cases a Kata (ditch) should 
be made in every bouse and there the lifeless body should be 
allowed to lie for two nights, or for three nights, or for a month 
l(mg, until the birds b^n to fly, the plants to grow, the floods 
to flow, and the wind to dry up the water from off the earth.” 
Considering the fact, that the dead body of a worshipper of 
Mazda is required to be exposed to the sun before it is consigned 
to birds, the only reason for keeping the dead body in the house 
for one nkonth seems to be that it was a month of dar^ess. The 
description of birds beginning to fly, and the floods to flow, &c., 
reminds one of the description ^ the dawn in the Itig- Veda, and 
it is quite probaUe that the expressions here denote the same 
phenomenon as in the fttg-Veda. In’fact they indicate a winter 
of total darkness during which the corpse is directed to be kept 
in the house, to be exposed to the sun on the first breaking of 
the dawn after the long night. * It will, however, be more 
convenient *to discuss these passages, after examining the whole 
of the Vedic evidence in favour of the Arctic home. I have 
refared to them here to show the complete correspondence 
betweoi the Hindu and the Par^ scriptures regarding the day 
and the night of the Gods, and their un(|aistakable Polar charac- 
teristics indicating the &istence*of an early home within the 
Arctic circle. 


' See jn/ra Chapter IX. 
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The same traditions are also found in the literature of many 
other branches of the Arj^an race, besides the Hindus and the 
Parsis. Foif instance, Dr. Warren quotes Greek traditions 
similar to those we have discussed above. Regarding the primi- 
tive revolution of the sky, Anaximenes, we are told, likened the 
motions of the heaven in early days to “the rotating of a man’s 
^ hat on his head”.* Another Greek writer is quoted to show 
that “at first the Pole-star always appeared in the zenith.” It 
is also stated, on the authority of Anton Krichenbauer, that in 
the Iliad and Odyssey two kinds of days are continually referred 
to, one of a year’s duration, especially when describing the life 
and exploits of the Gods, and the other of twenty-four hours. 
The night of the Gods has ifs parallel also in the Norse my- 
thology, which mentions “the Twilight of the Gods,” denoting 
by that phrase the time when the reign of Odin and the ^sir, 
or Gods, would come to an end, not forever, but to be again 
revived ; fpr we are told that “from the dead sun springs a 
daughter more beautiful than her sire, and mankind starts afresh 
from the Life-raiser and his bride Life.”t If these traditions 
and statements are correct, they show that the idea of half- 
yearly night and day of the Gods is not only Indo-Iranian, but 
Indo-Germanic, and that it must, therefore, have originated in 
the original home of the Aryans. Comparative mythology, it 
will be shown in a subsequent chapter, fully supports the view 
of an original Arctic fiome of the Aryan races, and fhere is no- 
fhing surprising if the traditions about a day and a night of six 
months are found not only in theVedic and the Iranian, but also 
in the Greek and the Norse literature. It seems to have been an 

* See Paradise Found, lOtfi Ed., jq)* 192 and 200. 

f See Cox’s Mythology (»f the Aryan Nations, p. 41, quoting 
Prosvn’s lleligion and Mythology of the Aryans of the North of 
Europe, Arts. 15-17. 
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idea traditionally inherited by all the branches of the Aryan 
race, and, as it is distinctly Polar in character, it is alone 
enough to establish the existence of an Arctic* home. But 
fortunately for us our edifice need not be erected on this 
solitary pillar, as there is ample evidence in the Vedic liter- 
ature which supports the Arctic theory by satisfying almost 
all the Polar and Circum-Polar tests laid down in the last, 
chapter. The long revolving dawn is another peciiliar 
characteristic of the North Pole, and we shall see in the next 
chapter that the Rig.Vedic account of the dawn is intdligible 
only if we take it as referring to the Polar dawn. 



CHAPTER V. 


THE VBOIC DAWNS. 

Dawn>hymns the most beautiful in the Rig-Veda — The Deity 
fully described, unobscured by personification — First hints about 
the long duration of dawn — Recitation of a thousand verses, 
, or even the whole Rig-Veda, while the dawn lasts— Three or 
five-fold division of the dawn — Both imply a long dawn — The 
same inferred from the two words Uihas and TywaiW— Three 
Rig-Vedic passages about long dawns, hith^o misunderstood, 
discussed — Long interval of several days between the first 
appearance of light and sunrise— Expressly mentioned in the 
Rig-Veda, VII, 76, 3— SAyana’s explanation artificial and 
unsatisfactory — Existence of fiiany dawns before sunrise — 
Reason why dawn is addressed in the plural in the Rig-Veda 
— The plural address not honorific— Nor denotes dawns of 
consecutive days— Proves a team of continuous dawns— The 
last view confirmed by the Taittiriya SamhitA, IV, 3, 11 — 
Dawns as,30 sisters— Direct authority from the Taittriya BrAh- 
mana for holding that th^ wore continuous or unseparated— 
SAyana’s explanation of 30 dawns examined— Thirty dawns 
described as thirty steps of a single dawn— Rotatory motion 
of the dawn, like a whed, directly mentioned in the Rig-Veda 
— Their reaching the same appointed place day by day — All 
indicate a team of thirty closely-gathered dawns — Results 
summed up — Establish the Polar character of the Vedic 
dawns — PossiUe variation in the duration of the Vedic dawn 
—The legend of Indra shattering the Dawn’s car explained— 
Direct passages showing that the dawns so described were the 
events of a former age— The Vedic Dawns Polar in character. 

The Rig-Veda, we have seen, does not contain distinct 
references to a day ai\d a night of six months’ duration, 
though the deficiency is moke than made up by parallel 
tM;:5-f*ges from the Iranian scriptures. But in the case of 
the dawn, the long continuous dawn with its revolving 
splendours, which is the special characteristic of j^be North 
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Pole, there is fortunately no such difficulty, Ushas, or the God- 
dess of Dawn, is an important and favourite Vedic deity, and is 
celebrated in about twenty hymns of the Rig- Veda, and mention-^ 
ed more than three hundred times, sometimes fti the singular 
and sometimes in the plural. These hymns, according to Muir, 
are amongst the most beautiful. — if not the most beautiful, — in 
the entire collection; and the deity, to which they are addressed, 
is considered by Macdonell to be the most graceful creation oT 
Vedic poetry, there being no more charming figure in the descrip- 
tive religious lyrics of any other literature*. In short, Ushas, or 
the Goddess of Dawn, is described in the Rig- Veda hymns with 
more than usual fulness, and what is still more important 
for our purpose is that the physical character of the deity is not, 
in the least, obscured by the description or the personification in 
the hymns. Here, therefore, we have a fine opportunity of prov* 
ing the validity of our theory, by showing, if possible, that the 
oldest description of the dawn is really Polar in character. A 
priori it does not look probable that the Vedic poets# could have 
gone into such raptures over the short-lived dawn of the tropical 
or the temperate zone, or that so much anxiety about the 
coming dawn should have been evinced, simply because the 
Vedic tords had no electric light or candles to use during the 
short night of less than 24 hours. But the dawn-hymns have not, 
as yet, been examined from this stand-point. It seems to have 
been tacitly assumed by all interpreters of the Vedas, Eastern and 
Western, tTiat the U?has of the Rig- Veda can be no other than 
the dawn with which we are familiar in the tropical or the tem- 
perate zone- That Yaska and Sayana thought so is natural enough, 
but even the Western scholars have taken the same view, probably 


See Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts, Vo^ V. p. 181; * 

donelVs Vedic Mythology, p. 46. 
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under the influence of the theory that the plateau of Central 
Asia was the original home of the Aryan race. Therefore several 
expressions in the dawn-hymns, which would have otherwise 
suggested the inquiry r^rding the physical or the astronomical 
character of the Vedic dawn, have been either ignored, or some- 
how explained away, by scholars, who could certainly have 
thrown more light on the subject, had th^ not been under the 
influence of the assumption moitioned above. It is with passages 
like these that we are here chiefly concerned, and we shall pre- 
sently see that if these are interpreted in a natural way, they 
fully establish the Polar nature of the Vedic dawn. 

The first hint, regarding the long duration of the Vedic 
dawn, is obtained from the Aitareya Brihmana, IV, 7. Before 
commencing the GavdtMyema sacrifice, there is a long recita- 
tion of not less than a thousand verses, to be recited by the Hotri 
priest. This Aahvinorthastra, as it is called, is addressed to Agni, 
Ufhas and Ashvins, which deities rule at the end of the night 
and the commencement of the day. It is the longest recitation 
to be recited by the Hotri, and the time for reciting it is after 
midnight, when “ the darkness of the night is about to be re- 
lieved by the light of the dawn, ” ( Nir. XII, i; Ashv. Shr. Sfitra, 
VI, 5, 8 ).• The same period of time is referred to also in the 
Big-Veda, VII, 67, 2 and 3. The ehantra is so long, that the Hotri, 
who has to recite it, is directed to refresh himself by drinking 
beforehand melted butter after sacrificing thrice a little, of it, (Ait. 
Br. IV, 7; Ashv. Shr. Satra, VI, 5, 3 ). •' He ought to eat ghee,” 
observes the Aitareya BrAhmana, “ before he commences repeat- 
ing. Just as in this world a cart or a carriage goes well 

if smeared ( with oil ),t thus his repeatug proceeds well if he be 

^ ^ 

Nir. XII, mm 1 

See Haag's Traoslatioa of Ait. Br.^ p. 270 . 
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■smeared with ghee (by eating it).” It is evident that if such a 
recitation has to be finished before the rising of the sun, either 
the Hotri must commence his task soon after mi(^ight when it 
is dark, or the duration of the dawn must then have been 
sufficiently long to enable the priest to finish the recitation in 
time, after commencing to recite it on the first appearance of 
light on the horizon as directed. The first supposition is out gf 
the question, as it is expressly laid down that the shaatra is not to 
be recited until the darkness of the night is relieved by light. 
So between the first appearance of light and the rise of the sun, 
there must have been, in those days, time enough to recite the 
long laudatory song of not less than a thousand verses. Nay, in 
the Taittiriya Samhiti ( II, 1,^0, 3) we are told that sometimes 
the recitation of the shastra, though commenced at the proper 
time, ended long before sunrise, and in that case, the SamhitA 
requires that a certain animal sacrifice should be performed. 
AshvalAyana directs that in such a case the recitation should 
be continued up to sunrise by reciting other hymns |Ashv. S. S. 
VI, 5, 8); while Apastamba, (S. S. XIV, i and 2), after mention- 
ing the sacrifice referred to in the Taittiriya SamhitA, adds that 
all the ten Mandalas of the Rig- Veda may be recited, if neces- 
sary, in such a case.* It is evident from this that the actual 
rising of the sun above the horizon was a phenomenon often de- 
layed beyond expectation, in those days; and in several places 
in the Tajttiriya SamhitA, (II, i, 2, 4 ),t we are told that 

• The Sfltras referred to are as follows:— -Ashv. S. S. VI, 6, g, 

Apastamba 

XIV, 1 & 2— ^ 

^ in « first of these two 

Siitras is the reproduction of T. S. lit 1, lOt 3. ^ . 

t T. s. II, 1, 2, 4,— 

I Cf. also T. S. II, 1, 4, 1. ' 
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the Devas had to perform a. prdyaaehiHa because the sun did not 
shine as expected. 

Another indication of the long duration of the dawn is- 
furnished ty the Taittirlya SamhitA, VII, 2, 20* Seven oblations 
are here mentioned, one to Uahaa, one to Vyushti, one to Udeshyca, 
one to U dyat, one to V ditd, one to Suvarga and one to Loka, 
Five of these are evidently intended for the dawn in its five 
forms. The Tatittiriya Br^hmana (III, 8, 16, 4) explains the 
first two, viz., to U ahoB and Vyuahti, as referring to dawn and 
sunrise, or rather to night and day, for according to the BrAhmana, 
‘'Ushas is night, and VyuaMi is day.”+ But even though we may 
accept this as correct, and take Uahas and Vyuahti to be the 
representatives of night and day, bpcause the former signalises the 
aid of the night and the latter the beginning of the day, still we 
have to account for three oblations, viz,, one to the dawn about to 
rise one to the rising dawn (Udyal), and one to the 

dawn that has risen {U ditd), the first two of which are, according 
to the Taittirlya Br^hmaha, to be offered before the rising of the 
sun. Now the dawn in the tropical zone is so short that the 
three-fold distinction between the 'dawn that is about to rise, the 
dawn that is rising, and one that has risen or that is full-blown 
{yi-uahti), is a distinction without a difference. We must, there- 
fore, hold that the dawn, which admitted such manifold division 
for the practical purpose of sacrifice, was a long dawn. 

• T. s. VII, 2 , 20,—^^^ wfhiir 

^ifi spit?? i 

^ Tait.Br. Ill, 8, 16 , 4 , explains the above passage as follows:— 

I 3 :^ 5 1 I 1?^^- 

^ I i m sri 

«i?Rra I snn 558^ 

. I Tf??im ?m?T whiw 
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The three-fold division of the dawn does not seem to be 
unknown to the poets of the Rig-Veda. For, in VIII, 41, 3, 
Varuna’s “dear ones are said to have prospered the three dawns 
for him,* * and by the phrase tiarah ddnuchitrdh in I, 174, 7, 
‘three dew-lighted* dawns appear robe referred to. There are other 
passages in the Rig-Vedat where the dawn is asked not to delay, 
or tariy long, lest it might be scotched like a thief by the sap. 
( V, 79,9 ); and in II, 15, 6, the steeds of the dawn are said to 
be ‘ slow* {ajavaaah ), showing that the people were sometimes 
tired to see the dawn lingering long on the horizon. But a still 
more remarkable statement is found in I, 113, 13, where the poet 
distinctly asserts,! “the Goddess Ushas dawned continually or 
perpetually ( ahaavat ) in former days ( purd );” and the adjective 
ahaahvat-tamd ( the most lasting ) is applied to the dawn in I, 118, 
II. Again the very existence and use of two such words as ushaa 
and is, by itself, a proof of the long duration of the dawn; 

for, if the dawn was brief, there was no practical necessity of 
speaking of the full-blown state { w -f usMi ) of the* dawn as has 
been done several times in the Rig-Vcda. The expression, uahaaah 
occurs very often in •the Rig-Veda, and it has been 
translated by the phrase, “ on the flashing forth of the dawn.** But 
no one seems to have raised the question why two separate 
words, one of which is derived from the other simply by prefixing 
the preposition vi, should be used in this connection. Words are 
made to jienote ideas, and if uahaa^ and vi-uahti were not 
required Lo denote two distinct phenomena, no one, especially 

• pig. viii, 41. 3,—^ lift 

i Rig. V, 79, 9 ,— ?R«lf W » 

«niT ^rqrfir i 

J Rig.^I, 113, 13,— I 
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in those early days, would have cared to use a phrase,, 
which, for all ordinary purposes, was superfluously cumbrous.. 
But these fact^ howsoever suggestive, may not be regarded as 
conclusive, and we shall, therefore, now turn to the more ex- 
plicit passages in the hymns regarding the duration of the Vedic 
dawn. 

The first verse I would quote in this connection is Rig- Veda 

1. 113. 

Kiydti A yat samayA hhavAJti 

yA vyAshur ydsh eha nAnwih vynchhdn \ 

Ann pArvAh kfipate vAvashdnd 

pradidhydnA jof^ham anyabhlr eti |) 

The first quarter of the verse is rather difiicult. The words 
are hiyAii A yat »amayA hhavAti^ and Say ana, whom Wilson follows, 
understands samayA to mean ‘near*. Prof. Max Muller trandates 
samayA (Gr, Omos^ Lat. Simul^ by ‘together’, ‘at once’; while 
Roth, Grassmann and Aufrecht take samayd hhavAti as one ex- 
pression meaning ‘that which intervenes between the two.’t This 
has given rise to three different translations of the verse: — 

Wilson, (following Sayana);— For how long a period is it 
that the dawns have arisen? , For how long a period will they 
rise? Still desirous to bring us light, Ushas pursues the functions 
of those that have gone before, and, shining brightly, proceed^ 
with the others (that are to follow). 

Griffith, (following Max Muller): — How long a^time, and 
they shall be together, ^Dawns that have shone and Dawns to 
• shine hereafter? She yearns for former Dawns with eager 
longing, and goes forth gladly shining with the others. 

• Rig. 1, 113, 10— *rr 

See Petersberg Lexicon, and Grassraann’R Worterbuch, sJ v#. 
ScLmayd'i and Muir’s O. S. Texts, Vol. V., p. 189. 
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Muir, (following Aufrecht) : — How great is the interval 
that lies between the Dawns which have arisen, and those which 
are yet to rise ? Ushas yearns longingly after the femer Dawns, 
and gladly goes on shining with the others (that are to come). 

But in spite of these different renderings, the meaning of the 
verse, so far as the question before us is concerned, can be easily 
gathered. There are two sets of dawns, one of those that ha'fe 
past, and the other of those that are yet to shine. If we adopt 
Wilson’s and Griffith’s translations, the meaning is that these 
two classes of dawns, taken together, occupy such a long period of 
time as to raise the question, — How long they will be together? 
In other words, the two clasps of dawns, taken together, were 
of such a long duration that men began to question as to when 
they would terminate, or pass away. If, on the other hand, we 
adopt Aufrecht’s translation, a long period appears to have interve- 
ned between the past and the coming dawns ; or, in other 
words, there was a long break or hiatus in the regular sequence 
of these dawns. In the first case, the description is only possible 
if we suppose that the duration of the dawns was verj' long, 
much longer than what we see in* the temperate or the tropical 
zone; while in the second, a long interval between the past and 
the present dawns must be taken to refer to a long pause, or night, 

occurring immediately before the second set of dawns com- 

• • 

menced their new course,— a phenomenon which is possible 
Only in the Arctic regions. Thus whichever interpretation 
we adopt— a long dawn, or a long night between the two sets of 
dawns,— the description is intelligible, only if we take it to 
refer to the Polar* conditlbns previously mentioned. The 
Vedic passages, discussed hereafter, seem, however, to support 
Sayana’sjor Max Muller’s view. A number of dawns is spoke* 
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of, some past and some yet to come ; and the two groups are 
said to occupy a very long interval. That seems to be the real 
meaning of the verse. But without laying much stress on any 
particular meaning for the present, it is enough for our purpose 
to show that, even adopting Aufrecht’s rendering, we cannot 
escape from the necessity of making the description refer to the 
Polar conditions. The verse in question is the tenth in the 
hymn, and it may be noticed that in the 13th verse of the same 
hymn we are told that “ in former days, perpetually [shashvat) 
did the Goddess Uahas shine, ” clearly indicating that the Dawn, 
in early days, lasted for a long time. 

The following verse is, however, still more explicit, and 
decisive on the point. The seventlj Mandala of the Rig- Veda 
contains a number of dawn-hymns. In one of these (VII, 76), the 
poet, after stating in the first two verses that the Dawns have 
raised their banner on the horizon with their usual splendour, 
expressly tells us, (verse 3), that a period of several days elapsed 
between the fifst appearance of the dawn on the horizon and the 
actual rising of the sun that followed it. As the verse* is very 
important for our purpose, I give below the Pada text with an 
interlineal word for word translation: — 

Tdui it ahdni Oahuldni dsan 

Those verily days many were 

yd 2^dchi nam ud-itd suryasya{ 

which aforetime on the uprising of the sun 
Yatah pari jdre-iva d-chcpraiiti 

from which after towards a lover, like moving on 

* 

Ushah dadrikdie na jmnall yatUiva It 

O Dawn ! wast seen not « again foisaking (woman), like 
I have followed Sayana in splitting jdra~iva of 
Sarhhitd text into jdre + iva, and not jd'^ah + iva as Shakala 

' * Rig. \ii, 76 , 3,— «»f5siwii«ir «rr 

I *i?r: qft 30^ u 
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has done in the l^ada, text ; for jdre-^iva makes the simile more 
appropriate than if we were to compare ushcbs with jdraji. Liter- 
ally rendered the verse, therefore, means, “Verily^ many were 
those d(iij 8 ^ which were aforetime at the uprising.' of the sun, 
and about which, O Dawn! thou w^st seen moving on, as 
towards a lover, and not like one (woman) who forsakes.’* I 
take /wi with meaning that the dawn goes after th^ 

days. Yatah pan, thus construed, means ‘ after which,* or 
‘about which.* Sayana takes ^an with and Griffith 

renders yatah by ‘since.* But these constructions do not materi- 
ally alter the meaning of the second half of the verse, though 
taking jjari with yatah enables us to take the second line as an 
adjectival clause, rendering#the meaning morejplain. In IV, 
52, I, the Dawn is said to shine after her sister (jsvasuh pari)^ 
and jpan, with an ablative, docs not necessarily denote ‘from* 
in every case, but is used in various senses, as, for -instance, in 
III, 5, 10, where the phrase Bhrigubhyah i^ari occurs, and is 
rendered by Grassmann as equivalent to ‘for the .sake of Bhri- 
gus,* while Sayana; paraphrases by ‘roundabout.* 

In the verse under considerafion we can, therefore, take pari 
with yataji, and understand the expression as meaning ‘after, 
about or around which (days).* It must also be borne in mind 
that there must be an expression to correspond with.jarc in the 
simile, and this we get only if we construe in the 

way proppsed above. If we now analjise the verse it will be 
found to be made up of three clauses, one principal and two 
.adjectival. The principal statement asserts that those days 
were many. The demonstrative ‘those* (^am) is then foU 
lowed by two relative clauses, yd prdchinam &c., Sind yatah 
pari&c- The first of these [states that the days referred to^ 
in the principal clause were those thQ.t ^preceded the rising 
^f the si^p.* But if the days preceded^the rising of the sun/ 
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one might think that they were pervaded with darkness. The 
poetf therefore, further adds, in the second relative clause^ 
that though these days were anterior to the rising of the sun» 
yet they were such that ‘the Dawn was seen to move after or 
about them as after a lover, and not like a woman who for- 
sakes.* In short, the verse states in unmistakable terms (i) 
tjiat many days {hahuldni passed between the appearance 
of the first morning beams and sunrise, and (2) that these days 
were faithfully attended by the Dawn, meaning that the whole 
period was one of continuous Dawn which never vanished 
during the time. The words as they stand convey no other 
meaning but this, and we have now to see how far it is intellU 
gible to us. • 

To the commentators the verse is a perfect puzzle. Thus 
Say aha does not understand how the word 'days* {ahnni) can 
be applied to a period of time anterior to sunrise; for, says he, 
“The word day {ahah) is used only to denote such a period 
of time as ^s invested with the light of the Dawn.*** Then, 
again, he is obviously at a loss to understand how a number of 
days can be said to have elapsed between the first beams of 
the dawn and sunrise. These were serious difficulties for 
S^yaiia, and the only way to get over them was to force an 
unnatural sense upon the words, and make them yield some 
intelligible meaning. This was no difficult task for Sayana.^ 
The word ahdni^ which ,means ‘days,* was the only gitumbling 
blQck in his way, and instead of taking it in the sense in which 
it is ordinarily used, without exception, everywhere in the 
Rig-Veda, he went back to its rodt -meaning, and interpreted it 
as equivalent to ‘light* or/splendour.* Ahan is derived from 
the root ah (or philologically dah\ ‘to bum,’ or ‘shine,* 
and Ahand meaning ‘dawn’ is derived from the same root. 
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Etymologically ahdni may, therefore, mean splendours ; but the 
question is whether it is so used anjnvhere, and why we should 
here give up the ordinary meaning of the word. S^ana's answer 
is given above. It is because the word ‘day’ {ahan) can, according 
to him, be applied only to a period after sunrise and before sun> 
set. But this reasoning is not sound, because in the ^ig-Veda 
VI, 9, I, ahah is applied to the dark as well as to the bright pflp 
riod of time, for the verse says, “there is a dark day {ahaK) and 
a bright day (oAoft).’’ This shows that the Vedic poets were in the 
habit of using the word ahah (day) to denote a period of time devoid 
of the light of the sun.* S&yana knew this, and in his commentary 
on I, 185 , 4 , he expressly says that the word ahah may include 
night. His real difficulty was different, vis,, the impossibility of 
supposing that a period of several days could have elapsed between 
the first appearance of light and sunrise, and this difficulty seems to 
have been experienced even by Western scholars. Thus Prof. 
Ludwig materially adopts Sayaha’s view and interprets the verse 
to mean that the splendours of the dawn were numerous, and that, 
they appear either before sunrise, or, if 'prdekinam be differently 
interpreted ‘in the cast’ at the'rising of the sun. Roth and Grass- 
mann seem to interpret prdchinavn^ in the same way. Griffith 
translates ahdni by ‘mornings’ and lyrdahinam by ‘aforetime.* His 
rendering of the verse runs thus:— “Great is, in truth, the number 
of the mornings, which were aforetime at the sun’s uprising; since 
thou, O Dawn, hast been beheld repairing as to thy love, a.s 
one no more to leave him.” But Griffith does not expikin 

* Rig. VI. 9, 1,— wfir; 

Also if. T. S.III, 3, 1, 1, — | yimilarly in T. S» 
VI, 3, 9, 1, the phrase ( 1, 3, 9, 1 ) is thus explained:-! 
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■what he understands, by the expression, “a number of mornings 
which were aforetime at the sun’s uprising.” 

The case tis, therefore, reduced to this. The word ahan^ 
of which ahdni (days) is a plural form, can be ordinarily interpre- 
ted to mean (i) a period of time between sunrise and sunset; (2) a 
nycthemeron, as when we speak of 360 days of the year; or (3) a 
nfeasure of time to mark a period of 24 hours, irrespective of 
the fact whether the sun is above or below the horizon, as when 
we speak of the long Arctic night of 30 days. Are we then to 
abandon all these meanings, and understand ahdm to mean ‘splen- 
dours’ in the verse under consideration? The only difficulty is to 
account fjr the interval of many^days between the appearance 
of the banner of the Dawn on the horizon and the emergence of 
the sun’s orb over it; and this difficulty vanishes if the description 
be taken to refer to the dawn in the Polar or Circum- Polar 
regions. That is the real key to the meaning of this and similar 
other passages, which will be noted hereafter; and in its absence 
A number of artificial devices have been made use of to make these 
passages somehow intelligible to us. But now nothing of the kind 
is necessary. As regards the word ‘days’ it has been observed 
that we often speak ‘a night of several days,’ or ‘a night of several 
months ' when describing the Polar phenomena. In expressions like 
these the word ‘day’ or ‘month’ simply denotes a measure of time 
equivalent to ‘twenty-four hours,’ or ‘thirty days;’ and there is 
nothing unusual in the exclamation of the Rig-Vedic poet that 
“many were the days between thfe first beams of the dawn and 
actual sunrise.” W e have^ also seen that, at the Pole, it is quite 
possible to mark the periods of twenty-four hours by the rotations 
of the celestial sphere or the circum-polar stars, and these 
•could be or -rather must have been termed ‘days^ by the 
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inhabitants of the place. In the first chapter of the Old Testa- 
ment we were told that God created the heaven and the earth 
and also light “on the first day;” while the sun was created 
on the fourth “to divide the day from the night and to rule the- 
day.” Here the word ‘day* is used to denote a period of time 
even before the sun was created; and a fortiori^ there can be nO' 
impropriety in using it to denote a period of time before sun. 
rise. W e need not, therefore, affect a hypercritical spirit in exa- 
mining the Vedic expression in question. If Say ana did it, it 
was because he did not know as much about the Polar regions 
as we now do. We have no such excuse, and must, therefore, 
accept the meaning which follows from the natural construction 
and reading of the sentence. • 

It is therefore clear that the verse in question (VII, 76, 3) 
expressly describes a dawn continuously lasting for many days, 
which is possible only in the Arctic regions. I have discussed the 
passage at so much length because the history of its interpreta- 
tion clearly shows how certain passages in the Rig- Veda, which 
are unintelligible to us in spite of their simple diction, have been 
treated by commentators, who know not what to make of them 
if read in a natural way. But to proceed with the subject in hand, 
we have seen that the Polar dawn could be divided into periods of 
24 hours owing to the circuits it makes round the horizon. In such 
a case we can very well speak of these divisions as so many day- 
long dawns of 24 hours each, and stale that so many of them are 
past and so many are yet to come, as has been done in the vers© 
(I, 113,10) discussed above. We may also say that so many 
day-long dawns have passed, add yet the sun has not risen, as in 
II, 28, 9, a verse- addressed to Varuna, wherein the poet asks for 
the following boon from the deity: — 
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Para ri^ sdvtr adha mat-hfitdni 

md aham rdjan anyaJefitena bhojam | 
Avyufthtd in nu bhdyasir ushdsa 

d no jivdn Varufta tdsu shadhi \\ 

Literally translated this means “Remove far the debts (sins) 
incurred by me. May I not, O King ! be affected by others* 
doings. Verily, many dawns (have) not fully (vi) flashed forth. 
O VaruJUa ! direct that we may be alive during them.”* The 
first part of this verse contains a prayer usually addressed to 
Gods, and we have nothing to say with respect to it, so far as the 
subject in hand is concerned. The only expression necessary to 
be discussed is bhdya^ih ufthdsah avymhtdh in the third quarter of 
the verse. The first two words present no difficulty. They mean 
‘many dawns.' Now avyushta is a negative participle from vyuahta^ 
which again is derived from usMa with vi prefixed. I have refer- 
red to the distinction between ushaa and vymhti suggested by the 
three- fold or the five-fold division of the dawn. VyuMi^ according 
to the Taitti^ya BrAhmana, means ‘day,' or rather ‘the flashing 
forth of the dawn into sunrise’; and the word + 
therefore, means “not-fully-flashfed-forth into sunrise.” But 
Sayana and others do not seem to have kept in view this distinc- 
tion between the meanings of ushas and vyuahti ; or if they did, 
they did not know or had not in their mind the phenomenon of 
the long continuous dawn in the Arctic regions, a dawn, that 
lasted for several day-loug periods of time before the Eun's orb 
appeared on the horizon. The expression, bMyaaih uahdaah 
avyushtdh^ which literally means “many dawns have not dawned, 
or fully flashed forth,” was, therefore, a riddle to these com- 
mentators. Every dawn, tljey saw, was followed by sunrise ; and 
I 5 

pig. II, 2B, 9,—^ wm unr 
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"th^ could not, therefore, understand how ‘many dawns’ could be 
-described as “not-fully-flashed-forth.” An explanation was thus 
felt to be a necessity, and this was obtained by converting, in 
sense, the past passive participle avyuifhta into a future participle; 
and the expression in question was trandated as meaning, “during 
the dawns (or days) that have not dawned,” or, in other words, 

" in days to come.” But the interpretation is on the face of ^ 
strained and artificial. If future days were intended, the idea 
could have been more easily and briefly expressed. The poet is 
evidently speaking of things present, and, taking vi-mWo to 
denote what it literally signifies, we can easily and naturally 
interpret the expression to mean that though mony dawns, mean- 
ing many day-long portions ofitime during which the dawn last- 
ed, have passed, yet it is not vyushta, that is the sun’s orb has 
not yet emerged from below the horizon, and that Varuna should 
protect the worshipper under the circumstances. 

There are many other expressions in the Rig-Veda which 
further strengthen the same view. Thus corresponding to bhUy- 
asih in the above passage, we diave the adjective parvih (many) 
used in IV, ig, 8 and VI, 28, i, to denote the.number of the 
^iawns, evidently shewing that numerically more than one dawn 
is intended. The dawns are again not unfrequently addressed 
in the plural number in the Rig-Veda, and the fact is well-known 
to all Vedic scholars. Thus in I, 92, .which is a dawn-hymn, 
the bard opens his song with the characteristically emphatic 
exclamation, “these (e{<tl))are those (<ydh) dawns {mhasah), which 
have made their appearance on the horizon,” and the same ex- 
pression again occurs in VII, 78, 3 - explains the plural 

number uthasah, by cWideriitg it to be used only honori- ^ 
fically (Nirukta XII, 7); whUe S&yaha interprets it as re- 
ferring to' the number of divinities that preside over (lie* 
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mom. The Western scholars have not made any improve- 
ment on these explanations ; and Prof. Max Muller is simply 
Content with observing that the Vedic bards, when speaking of 
the dawn, did sometimes use the plural just as we would use the 
singular number ! But a little reflection will show that neither 
of these explanations is satisfactory. If the plural is honorific 
why is it changed into singular only a few lines after in the 
same hymn? Surely the poet does not mean to address the Dawn 
respectfully only at the outset, and then change his manner of 
address and assume a familiar tone. This is not, however, the 
only objection to Yaska’s explanation. Various similes are used 
by the Vedic poets to describe the appearance of the Dawns on 
the horizon, ‘and an examination of these ^'similes will convince 
any one that*the plural number, used in reference to the Dawn, 
cannot be merely honorific. Thus in the second line of I, 92, i, 
the Dawns are compared to a number of ‘warriors’ {dhrifihnavali\ 
and in the third verse of the same hymn they are likened to 
*women {ndftlj) active in their occupations.’ They are said to 
appear on the horizon like ‘waves of waters’ {aptim na urmayha) in 
VI, 64, I ; or like ‘pillars planted at a sacrifice’ {adkvcgreBhu 
fivaravolji) in IV, 51, 2. We ax^e again told that they W'ork like 
‘men arrayed’ {visho na yuktdh\ or advance like ‘troops of cattle"^ 
{gaz^dm na sargdh), in VII, 79, 2, and IV, 51, 8, respectively. 
They are described as all ‘alike* {sadrishth) ; and are said to be 
of ‘one mind* {sanjdnarue), or ‘acting harmoniously* in*^IV, 51, 6,. 
an‘d VII, 76, 5. In the last verse the poet again informs us that 
they ‘do not strive against each other' {mithah na yatante\ though, 
they live jointly in the ‘same enclosure' {samdne urve). Finally 
in X, 88, 18, the poet distinctly acks the question, “How 
many fires, how many suns and how many dawns {ufhdaa}}} 
fixt there?” If the Dawn were addressed in plural simply 
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out of respect for the deity, where was the necessity of informing 
us that they do not quarrel though collected in the same place ? 
The expresssions ‘ waves of waters*, or ‘men arrayed* &c., are 
again too definite to be explained away as honorific. S^yalia 
seems to have perceived this difficulty, and has, probably for the 
same reason, proposed an explanation slightly different from that 
of Yaska But, unfortunately, Sayana*s explanation does not solve 
the difficulty, as the question still remains, why the deities pre- 
siding over the dawn should be more than one in number. The 
only other explanation put forward, so far as I know, is that the 
plural number refers to the dawns on successive days during the 
year, as we perceive them in the temperate or the tropical zone. 
On this theory there would be 360 dawns in a year, each followed 
by the rising of the sun every d?iy. This explanation may appear 
plausible at the first sight. But on a closer examination it will 
be found that the expressions used in the hymns cannot be made 
to reconcile with this theory. For, if 360 dawns, all separated 
by intervals of 24 hours, were intended by the plural number used 
in the Vedic verses, no poet, with any propriety, would speak of 
them as he does in I, 92, i, by ysing the double pronoun etdh and 
tydh, as if he was pointing out ^to a physical phenomenon 
before him; nor can we understand how 360 dawns, spread 
over the whole year, can be described as advancing like ‘men 
arrayed* for battle. It is again absurd to describe the 360- 
dawns of *the year as being collected i^ the ‘same enclosure' 
and ‘ not striving against or quarrelling with each other.' W*e 
are thus forced to the conclusion that the Rig- Veda speaks 
of a team or a group of dawns, unbroken or uninterrupted 
hy sunlight, so that if we be so •minded, we can regard 
them as constituting a single long continuous dawn. This . 
it m perfect accord with the statement discussed abovei eis.,. 
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that many days passed between the first appearance of light on 
the horizon and the uprising of the sun (VII, 76 , 3). We cannot^ 
therefore, accept the explanation ofconsecutive dawns, nor that of 
YAska, nor of ^yana r^arding the use of the plural number in 
this case. The fact is that the Vedic dawn represents one long 
physical phenomenon which can be spoken of in plural by suppo- 
sing it to be split up into smaller day-long portions. It is thus 
that we find Ushas addressed sometimes in the plural, and some- 
times in the singular number. There is no other explanation on 
which we can account for and explain the various descriptions of 
the dawn found in the different hymns. 

But to clinch the matter, the Taittiriya Samhita, IV, 3, ii, 

expresriy states that the dawns {ire thirty sisters, or, in other 

words, they are thirty in number, and that they go round and round 

in five groups, reaching the same appointed place and having the 

same banner for all. The whole of this Anuvdka may be said to 

be practically a dawn-hymn of 15 verses, which are used as Man- 
#• 

tras for the laying down of certain emblematical bricks called the 
*dawn-bricks’ on the sacrificial altar. There are sixteen such 

r 

bricks to be placed on the altar, and the Anuvdka in question 
gives 15 Mantras, or verses, to be used on the occasion, the i6th 
being recorded elsewhere. These 15 verses, together with their 
Brdhmana (T. S., V, 3, 4, 7), are so important for our purpose 
that I have appended to this chapter the original passages, with 
thdr translation, comparing the version in thuTaittiriyaSamhiti 
with that of the Atharva-Veda, in the case of those verses which 
are found in the latter. The first verse of the- - section or the 
Afvuvdka, is used for laying down the first dawn-brick, and 
it speaks only of a single dawn first appearing on the 
horizon. In the second verse we have, however; a coufde 
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■of dawns mentioned as ‘dwelling in the same abode.* A third 
dawn is spoken in the third verse, followed by the fourth and the 
fifth dawn. The five dawns are then said to have five sisters each, 
exclusive of themselves, thus raising the total number of dawns 
to thirty. These ‘thirty sisters* {trimhat svasdrah) are then 
described as ‘going round’ (i>ari yanti) in groups of six each, keep- 
ing up to the same goal {nis^hkTitam). Two verses later on, the 
worshipper asks that, he and his follower should be blessed with 
the same concord as is observed amongst these dawns. W e are 
then told that one of these five principal dawns is the child of 
the second upholds the greatness of Waters, the third 
moves in the region of Sur>’a, the fourth in that of Fire or 
Gharma, and the fifth is ruled by Savitri, evidently showing 
that the dawns are not the d&wns of consecutive days. The last 
verse of the AnuvdJka sums up the description by stating that the 
dawn, though it shines forth in various forms, is but one in reality. 
Throughout the whole Anuvdka there is no mention of the rising 
•of the sun or the appearance of sun-light, and Jthe Brdhmana 
makes the point clear by stating “There was a time, when all 
this was neither day nor night, being in an undistinguishable state. 
It was ^Am.that the Gods perceiveid these dawns and laid them 
•down, then there was light ; therefore, it brightens to him and 
•destroys his darkness for whom these (dawn-bricks) are placed. ** 
The object of this passage is to explain how and why the dawn- 
bricks came to be laid down with theses Mantras, and it gives the 
-ancient story of thirty dawns being perceived by the Gods^ not 
on consecutive days, but during the period of time when it was 
leither night nor day. This, joined with the express statement 
at the end of the inwjdAja that^ in reality it is but one dawn,, 
is sufficient to prove that the; thirty dawns mentioned in 
the Anmdka were continuous and not consecutive. But, if 
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a still more explicit authority be needed it will be found in the- 
Taittirtya Br&hmana, II, 5, 6, 5. This is an old Mantra, and 
not a portion of the explanatory Brdhmana^ and is, therefore, as 
good an authority as any of the verses quoted ahive. It is address- 
ed to the dawns and means “These very Dawns are those that 
first shone forth, the Goddesses make five forms ; eternal 
{shashvatih)^ (they) are not separated {na avaprijyanti\ nor do 
(they) terminate {na gamardi ardam)'' * The ‘five forms* here 
referred to correspond with the division of 30 dawns into 5 groups 
of 6 each, made in the Taittiriya Samhita, after the manner of 
sacrificial shahahas^ or groups of six days ; and we are expressly 
told that the dawns, which make these 5 forms, are continuous, 
unseparated, or uninterrupted. In the Rig-Veda I, 152, 4, the 
garment of the lover of the dawns (lit, the maidens, hanindm 
jdram) is described as ‘inseparable* and ‘wide* {cm-avaj^rigm and 
vitata), and reading this in the light of the aforesaid Mantra from 
the Taittiriya Brahmana we are led to conclude that in the 
Rig-Veda itself the dawny garment of the sun, or the garment, 
which the dawns, as mothers, weave for him (cf. V, 47, 6), is 
considered as ‘wide’ and ‘continuous.* Translated into common 
language this means that the dawn described in the Rig-Veda 
was a long and continuous phenomenon. In the Atharva-Veda 
(VII, 22, 2 ) the dawns are described as sachetasah and samichth^. 
which means that they are ‘harmonious* and ‘walk together' and 
not separately. The first expression is found in the Pig-Veda, 
but not the second, thought it could be easily inferred, frdm the 
fact that the dawns are there described as “collected in the same 
enclosure.” Griffith renders samtchth by ‘a closely gathered 
band’ and translates the verse thus “The Bright one hath 

• Taitt. Br. II, 5, 6, 5,— ^ 5tT m STtWr I 
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fimt forth the Dawns, a closely gathered band, immaculate, 
unanimous, brightly refulgent m their homes.” * Here all the 
adjectives of the dawns clearly indicate a group of undivided 
-dawns actmg harmonionsly ; and yet, strange to say, Griffith, 
who translates correctly, misses the spirit altogether. We have 
thus sufficient direct authority for holding that it is a ‘team,' or 
in Griffith’s words, ‘a .closely gathered band’ of thirty continudus 
dawns that is described in the Vedic hymns, and not the evane- 
scent dawn of the temperate or the tropical zone, either single or 
as a series of consecutive dawns. 

It is interesting to exam me how SAyana explains the 
existence of as many as ^hirty dawns, before we proceed to 
other authorities. In his commentary on the Taittiriya Samhiti 
IV, 3, II, he tdls us that the first dawn spoken of in the first 
verse in the Armvdka, is the dawn at the beginning of the creation, 
when every thing was undistinguishaUe according to the Brdh. 
mana. The second dawn in the second verse i^said to be the 
ordinary dawn that we see every day. So far it was all right ; 
but the number of dawns soon outgrew the number of the kinds 
• of dawn known to SAyana. The third, fourth and fifth verses of the 
AnuvAlea describe three more dawns, and SAyafia was at last 
forced to explain that though the dawn was one yet by its Yogic 
or occult powers it assumed these various shapes ! But the five 
dawns multiplied into thirty sisters in the next verse, andSAyEa 
finally adopted the explanation that thirty separate dawns repre- 
sented the thirty consecutive dawns of one month. But, why 
only thirty dawns of one month out of 360 dawns of a year 
should thus be selected in these Mantras is nowhere explained. 
The explanations, ‘besides • being mutually inconsistent, 

• Ath. Veda, VII, 22, 2,— BTWf: 

«ft: II 
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again conflict with the last verse in the Anuvdka, with the- 
Brdhma/na or the explanation given in the SamhitA itself, and 
with the passage from the Taittiriya Brihmaha quoted above.. 
But SAyaha was writing under a firm belief that the Vedic 
dawn was the same as he and other Vedic scholars like YAska 
perceived it in the tropical zone ; and the wonder is, not that he 
hks given us so many contradictory explanations, but that he 
has been able to suggest so many apparently plausible explana- 
ti(xis as the exigencies of the different Mantras required. In the 
light of advancing knowledge about the nature of the dawn at 
the North Pole, and the existence of man on earth before the 
last Glacial epoch, we should, therefore, have no hesitation in 
accepting more intelligible and rationalistic view of the different 
passages descriptive of the dawns in the Vedic literature, We 
are sure SAyaha himsdf would have welcomed a theory more 
comprehensive and reasonable than any advanced by him, if the 
same could have been suggested to him in his own day. Jyotish 
or astronomy has always been considered to be the ‘eye of the 
Veda,’ * and as with the aid of the telescope this eye now com- 
mands a wider range than previously it will be our own fault if 
we fail to utilise the knowledge so gained to elucidate those 
portions of our sacred books which are still unintelligible. 

But to proceed with the subject, it may be urged that 
it is only the Taittiriya SamhitA that gives us the number 
of^the dawns, £ind that it would not be proper to mix up 
these statements with the statements contained in the 
hymns of the Big-Veda, and draw a conclusion from both 
taken together. The Taittiriya SamhitA treats of sacrificial 

* Cf. ShikahA, 41-42,—^: H I 

* aqaa I ii 
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rites, and the Mantras relating to the dawn-bricks may not be 
regarded as being originally connected. The fact that only some 
of these are found in the Atharva-Veda SamhkA, might lend 
some support to this view. But a critical study of the 
will remove all these doubts. The ‘thirty sisters' are not mention- 
ed one by one, leaving it to the hearer, or the reader, to make 
up the total, and ascertain the final number for himself. The sixth 
verse in the Amivdka expressly mentions ‘the thirty sisters’, and 
is, by itself, sufficient to prove that in ancient days the number 
of dawns was considered to be thirty. But if an authority from 
the Rig- Veda be still needed, we have it in VI, 59, 6, where 
Dawn is described as having traversed ‘thirty steps’ (trimshat 
paddm akramif). * This stltement has, as yet, remained unex- 
plained. ‘A single dawn traversing thirty steps’ is but a para- 
phrase of the statement that ‘dawns are thirty sisters, keeping to 
the same goal in their circuits.* Another verse which has not 
yet been satisfactorily explained is the Rig-Veda^ I, 123, 8. It 
says “The dawns, alike to-day and alike to-morrow, dwell long 
in the abode of Vanina. ^ Blameless, they forthwith go round 
(y>an yatui) thirty yojanas ; each its destined course {kratum)" 
The first half of the verse presents no difficulty. In the second 
we are told that the dawns go round thirty yojanas^ each follow- 
ing its own ‘plan,* which is the meaning of kratu^ according to 
the Petersberg Lexicon. But the phrase ‘thirty yojanas' has 
not been as yet satisfactorily explained. Griffith following 
M. Bergaigne understands it to mean thirty regions or spaces^ 

* Rig. VI, 59, 6,— i 

II X, 189, 3, which speaks of 

thirty roalms {trimshat dhdma\ refers very proliably to the same fact. 

t Big. 1, 123, 8,— 

3*^ qf? fro: ii 
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indicating the whole universe ; but there is no authority for this 
meaning. Siyaha, whom Wilson follows, gives an elaborate 
astronomical explanation. He says that the sun’s rays precede 
his ri^g and are visible when the sun is bdow the horizon by 
thirty yojana», or, in other words, the dawn-is in advance of the 
sun that distance. When dawns are, therefore, said to 
traverse thirty yojanas^ S&yana understands by it the astrono- 
mical phenomenon of the dawn illumining a space of thirty yojanas 
in advance of the sun, and, that when the dawn, at one 
place, is over, it is to be* found in another place, occupying 
a space of thirty yojanas in that place. The explanation 
is very mgenious ; and S^yaha also adds that the dawns are 
spoken of in the plural number in the verse under consideration, 
because the dawns at different places on the surface of the earth, 
brought on by the daily motion of the sun, are intended. But 
unfortunately the explanation cannot stand scientific scrutiny. 
B&yana says that the sun travels 5,059 yojanas round the Meru 
in 24 hours ; and as Meru means the earth and the circumference 
of the earth is now known to be about 24,877 miles, a yojam 
would be about 4.9, or in round number, about 5 miles. Thirty 
such yojanas will, therefore, be 150 miles ; while the first beams 
of the dawn greet us on the horizon when the sun is not less than 
16® below the horizon. Taking one d^ree equal to 60 miles, 
16“ would mean 960 miles, a distance far in excess of thfi thirty 
yojanas of S&yaha. Another objection to S&yaha’s explanation 
is that the Vedic bard is evidently speaking of a phenomenon pr^ 
sent before him, and not mentally following the astronomical 
dawns at different places produced by the c^ily rotation of the 
earth on its axis. The explanation is again inapplicable to 
^thirty steps {jpadAm)’ of the dawn expressly mentioned 
ia VI, 59, 6. Therefore, the only alternative left is 4o take 
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the phrases ‘thirty yojawu’ ‘thirty sisters,’ and ‘thirty steps' as 
different versions of one and the same fact, viz,, the -circuits of 
the dawn along the Polar horizon. The phrase ‘each its destined 
•course’ also becomes intelUgible in this case, for though thirty 
dawns complete thirty rounds, each may well be described as 
following its own definite course. The words pari yanti in the 
text literally apply to a circular (port) motion, (cf. the word? 
pari-ukshawim, pari-atafanam, &c.) ; and the same term is used 
in the Taittiriya SamhitA with reference to ‘thirty sisters’. The 
word yojana primarily means ‘a chariot’ (VIII, 72, 6), and then 
it came to denote ‘distance to be accomplished without unharnes- 
sing the horses', or what we, in the vernacular, call a ^tappd.’ 
Now this tappd, or ‘the jounfey to be accomplished without 
unharnessing the horses’, may be a day’s journey, and Prof. 
JMax Muller has in one place interpreted the yojana in this way.* 
In V, 54, 5, the Maruts are said “to have extended their 
greatness as far as the sun extends his daily course^’ and the 
word in the original for ‘daily course’ is yojanum. Accepting 
this meaning, we can interpret the expression ‘the dawns 
forthwith go round {pari yanii) thirty yojanas’ to mean that 
the dawns complete thirty daily rounds as at the North Pole. 
That circular motion is here intended is further evident from 
III, 61, 3, which says, in distinct terns, “Wending towards the 
■same goal {samdmm arlham), O Newly-born (Dawn) I turn on 
like a wheel {ehakratniva d vavritsva).’’*f Although the word 
fMvyasi (ncwly-bom) is here in the vocative case, yet the 
meaning is that the dawn, ever anew or becoming new every 
^y, revolves like a wheel. Now a wheel may either move in 

* Soe S. B. E. Series^ Vol. XXXII, pp. 177 and 325. 

t Rig. in, 61, 3 ,- 3 ^: fi l BWyw 
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a perpendicular plane, like the whed of a chariot, or in a 
horizontal plane like the potter’s wheel. But the first of these 
two motions cannot be predicated of the dawn anywhere on the 
surface of the earth. The light of the morning is, everywhere, 
confined to the horizon, as described in the Rig- Veda, VII, 8o, i, 
which speaks of the dawn as “unrolling the two rajosi^ which 
• border on each other {samante\ and reyealing all things.” * No 
dawn, whether in the frigid, the temperate, or the tropical zone 
can, therefore, be seen travelling, like the sun, from east to west, 
over the head of the observer in a perpendicular plane. The only 
possible wheel-likc motion is, therefore, along the horizon, and 
this can be witnessed only in regions near the Pole. A dawn in 
the temperate or the tropical zorfe is visible only for a short time 
on the eastern horizon, and is swallowed up, in the same place, by 
the rays of the rising sun. It is only in the Polar regions that we* 
see the morning lights revolving along the horizon for some day- 
long periods of time, and if the wheel-like motion of the dawn, 
mentioned in III, 6i, 3, has any meaning at all, we must take it to 
refer to the revolving splendours of the dawn in the Arctic re- 
gions previously described. The expressions “reaching the ap- 
pointed place {msh~kritaTnyd 3 .y by day” (I, 123, 9), and “wending 
ever and ever to the same goal” (III, 61, 3) are also ill-suited 
to describe the dawn in latitudes below the Arctic circle 
but if we take these expressions to refer to the Polar 
dawn they become not only intelligible, but peculiarly 
appropriate, as such a dawn in its daily circuits must corne 
to the point from which it started every twenty-four hours. 
All these passages taken together, therefore, point only to 
one conclusion, and that is ‘that bofti the Rig- Veda and the 

* Rig. VII, 80, 1,— 

firex > See Wallis* Cosmology of the Rig-Veda, p. 116.'^ 
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Taittirtya SamhitA describe a long aud continuous dawn divided 
into thiry dawn-days, or periods of twenty-four hours each, a char*' 
acteristic found only in the Polar dawn. 

There are a number of other passages where the dawn is 
spoken of in the plural, especially in the case of matutinal deities,, 
who are said to follow or come after not a single dawn, but dawns in 
the plural, (I, 6, 3; I, i8a, i; V,76, i; VII, 9, i; VII, 63, 3). ThesA 
passages have been hitherto understood as describing the ap- 
pearance of these deities after the consecutive dawns of the year. 
But now a new light is thrown upon them by the conclusion esta- 
blished above from the examination of the different passages about 
the dawn in the Rig- Veda, the Taittiriya and the Atharva Veda 
Samhita, It may, however, be mentioned that I do not mean to 
say that in the whole of the Rig- Veda not a single reference can 
be found to the dawn of ih^. tropical or the temperate zone. The 
Veda which mentions a year of 360 days is sure to mention the 
evanescent dawn which accompanies these days in regions to the 
south of the Arctic circle. ^ greater part of the description of 
the dawn is again of such a character that we can apply it either 
to the long Polar dawn, or to the short-lived dawn of the tropics. 
Thus both may be said to awaken every living being (I, 92, 9), or 
disclose the treasures concealed by darkness (I, 123, 4). Similarly 
when da^ns of different days are said tojdep)art and come, a new 
sister succeeding each day to the sister previously vanished (1,124,9), 
we my either suppose that the consecutive dawns of different days 
are intended, or that a number of day-long dawns, which succeed 

one another after every 24 hours ^ the Pole, were in the mind 

• • 

of the poet. These passc^es do not, therefore, in any way affect the 

• 

conclusion we have arrived at above, by the consideration of the 
.iwoial oharacteristics of the dawns mentioned in the hymns. Whet 
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-we mean to prove is that Ushas, or the Goddess of dawn* the first 
appearance of which was so eagerly and anxiously looked to, and 
which form^ the subject of so many beautiful hymns in the 
Vedic literature, is not the evanescent dawn of the tropics, but the 
long, continuous and revolving dawn of the pole; and if we have 
succeeded in proving this from the passages discussed above, it 
matters little if a passage or more are found elsewhere in the 
pig- Veda, describing the ordinary tropical dawn. The Vedic 
ftishis, who sang the present hymns, must have been familiar with 
the tropical dawn, if th^ now and then added a 13th month to 
secure the correspondence of the lunar and the solar year. But 
the deity of the Dawn was an ancient deity, the attributes of 
which had become known to fhe Bishis by orally preserved 
traditions, about the primeval home; and the dawn-hymns, as we 
now possess them, faithfully describe these characteristics. How 
these old characteristics of the Goddess of Dawn were preserved 
for centuries is a question to which I shall revert after 
examining the whole of the Vedic evidence bearing on the Polar 
theory. For the present we may assume that these reminiscences 
of the old home were preserved much, in the same way as we 
have preserved the hymns, accent for accent and letter for letter, 
for the last three or four thousand years. 

It will be seen from the forgoing discussion that if thedawn- 
hymns in the pig. Veda be read and studied in the light of modem 
scientific discoveries and with the aid of passages in the Atharva- 
Veda and the Taittiriya Samhit^ and BrAhmaha, th^ clearly 
establish the following results: — 

(i) The pig-Vedic dawn was so iSng that several days 
elapsed between the first appearance of light on the 
horizon and the sunrise which followed it, (YII, 76^ ,3,);.or, 
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as- described in II, 28, 9, many dawns appeared one after another 
before they ripened into sunrise. 

(2) The Dawn was addressed in the plural number not 
honoriiically, nor as representing the consecutive dawns of the 
year, but because it was made up of tUrty parts (I, 123, 8; 
VI. 59,6;T. S, IV, 3. 11,6). 

(3) Many dawns lived in the same jylase, acted harmonwusly 
and never quarrelled with each other, (IV, 51, 7.9; VII, 76, 5; 
A. V..VII, 22, 2). 

(4) The thirty parts of the dawn were continuous and insepar- 
able, forming ‘a closely gathered band,’ or ‘a group of dawns,’ 
( 1 , 152, 4; T. Br. II, 5, 6, 5;; A. V. VII, 22, 2). 

(5) These thirty dawns,* or thirty parts of one dawn 
revolved round and round like a wheel, reaching the same goal 
every day, each dawn or part following its own destined course, 
( 1 , 123, 8, 9; III, 61, 3; T. S. IV, 3, II, 6). 

These characteristics it is needless to say are possessed only 
by the dawn at or near the Pole. The last or the fifth especially 
is to be found only in lands vgry near the North Pole and not 
everywhere in the Arctic regions. yV e may, therefore, safely 

conclude that the Vedic Goddess of Dawn is Polar in origm. But 
it may be urged that while the Polar dawn lasts from 45 to 60 
days, the Vedic dawn is described only as made up of thirty day- 
long parts, and that the discrepancy must be accounted for before 
we accept the conclusion that the Vedic dawn is Polar in 
character. The discrepancy is not, however, a' serious one. We 
have seen that the duration of the dawn depends upon the powers' 
of refraction and reflection of the atmosphere; and that these 
again vary according to the temperature of the place, or other me- 
teorological conditions. It is, therefore, not unlikely that the 
duration of the dawn at the Pole, when the climate 
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there was mild and genial, might be somewhat Sorter than what 
we may expect it to be at present when the climate is severely 
cold. It is more probable, however, that the dawn described 
in the Big-V^a is not exactly ^ch a dawn as may be seen by an 
observer stationed precisely at the North Pole. As observed pre- 
viously, the North Pole is a point, and if men lived near the Pole 
in early days, they must have lived somewhat to the south of this 
‘point. Within this tract it is quite possible to have 30 day-long 
dawns revolving like a wheel, after the long Arctic night of four 
or five months; and, so far as astronomy is concerned, there 
is, therefore, nothing improbable in the description of the 
dawn found in the V edic literature. W e must ^so bear in mind 
that the Vedic Dawn often tarried longer on the horizon, 
and the worshippers asked "her not to delay lest the 
sun might scorch her like an enemy (V, 79, 9). This shows 
that though 30 days was the usual duration of the Dawn it 
was sometimes exceeded, and people grew impatient to see the 
light of that sun. It was in cases like these, that Indra, the God 
who created the dawns and was their friend, was obliged to break 
the car of the dawn and bring the- sun above the horizon (II, 15,6; 
X, 73, 6).* There are other places in which the saifie l^end 
is referred to (IV, 30, 8), and the obscuration of the Dawn by a 
thunderstorm is, at present, supposed to be the basis of this myth. 
But the explanation, like others of its kind, is on the face of it 
unsat isf actory. That« thunderstorm should occur»just at the 
time of the down would be a mere accident, and it is 
improbable that it could have been made the basis of a l^end. 
Again, it is not the obscuration, but the delaying of the Dawn, 


* Rig. II, 15, 6,— I Pig. IV, 30, 8,— 
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'Or its tarrying longer on the horizon than usual, that is referred 
to in the l^end, and we can better account for it on the Polar 
theory, because the duration of dawn, though usually of 30 days, 
imight have varied at different places according t8 latitude and 
climatic conditions, and Indra’sbolt was thus needed to check 
•these freaks of the Dawn and make way for the rising sun. There 
are other legends connected with the Dawn and the matutinaf, 
deities on which the Polar theory throws quite a new light; but 
these will be taken up in the chapter on Vedic myths, after the 
whole direct evidence in support of the theory is examined. 

But if the Vedic dawn is Polar in origin, the ancestors of 
the Vedic bards must have witnessed it, not in the Post-Glacial, 
but in the Pre-Glacial era; and it may be finally asked why a 
reference to this early age is not found in the hymns before us ? 
Fortuately the hymns do preserve a few indications of the time 
when these long dawns appeared. Thus, in I, i^, 13, we are 
told that the Goddess Dawn shone perpetually in former days(pMr(J) 
and here the word/>«r<l doesciot mean the foregone days of this 
kdlpay but rather refers to a by-gona age, or purd kalpa as in the 
passage from the Taittiriya Samhita ( 1 , 5,7, 5), quoted and discussed 
in the next chapter. The word praihamdy in theTaittirlya Samhita, 
IV, 3, II, I and the Taittiriya Brahmaha, II, 5, 6, 5, does not 
again mean simply ‘first in order,’ but refers to ‘ancient times,’ as 
when Indra’s ‘first’ or ‘oldest’ exploits are mentioned in 1 , 32, i, or 
when certain practices are said to be ‘first’ or ‘old’ in X, go, 16. 
It is probable that it was this import of the word prof Aa»»d that 
led S&yana to proposejthat the^first dawn, mentioned in the Tait- 
tiriya, Samhita IV, 3, n, represented the dawn at the beg inning 
of the creation. The Vedic poets could not but have been conscious 
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that the Mantras they used to lay do\m the dawn-bricks wer& 
inapplicable to the dawn as th^ saw it, and the Taittiitya 
SanhitA (V, 3, 4,7), which explains the Mantras, clearly states, 
that this story or the description of the dawns is a tradition of old' 
times when the Gods perceived the thirty dawns, It is not, 
therefore, correct to say that there are no references in the Vedic 
hymns to the time when these long dawns were visible. We 
shall revert to the point later on, when further evidence on the 
subject will be noticed and discussed. The object of the present 
chapter was to examine the duration oiiht Vedic dawn, the 
Goddess of the morning, the subject of so many beautiful hymns 
in the Rig-Veda, and to show that the deity is invested 
with Polar characteristics. The evidence in support of this 
view has been fully discussed; and we shall, therefore, 
now take up the other Polar and Circum-Polar tests previously 
mentioned, and see whether we can find out further evidence 
ftom the Rig-Veda to strengthen our conclusions. 



THE VEDIC DAWNS. 





The snn is about i6‘' below thjs horizon ; and 
?hc morning lights will go roun 4 »and round the 
horizon (one round being completed in 24 hours) 
in the direction of the arrow-heads, until the 
sun appears above the horizontal plane. 




Appendix to Chapter Y. 

THE THIRTY DAWNS. 

The following are the passages from ‘the Taitttrlya Samhita 
referred to on page g8 : — 

TAITTIEIYA SAMHITA, KANDA IV, FRAPATHAKA 3, 

• • 

ANUVaKA, 11. 

NT vr WTT irfro i 

swirarrflIafT srt ii ^ ii 

< g^f»TT ^ fir ^r5t: irsnsnft^g 9nr> 5irf'-^«raT n q tt 
eniw r%r arre^^ arf g t i ti l nTr ssd : i 
ira n^e it ii ^ ii 

wjdrnt aSuRarr afRT T«frffVqr i 
arr^ ^*54 f lafRi: gg n 4 n%qj 9 [ 11 v n 

Rqvrf^ v^rrwrg^ va^w 1 

-nreif tmtor ^ ’P'nfSr qHfjrr: 11 »i'ii 

Verse 1, — This verse, with slight modifications, orcars twice im 
“the AtharviVeda SamhitH (III» 10, 4; VIII, 9, 11), It runs thus:— 

ifUn NT VT ivm Jrf^'ar i 

Hfi^ 31 ^ *rf^ 3 flrr^ ^(Td^iiTV w^umR'sH ii 

' . Vebbes 2, 3, and 4,— The Atharva-Veda reading (VIII,9, 12—14) 
u slif^ly diff erent;— 

qf jTiiRjft snft ii 

WWW qwwi?^ 3 Trpr$t ^ srg^iT amt*, i 

waT^ te w R pt ^if^. i 

ae^ WihilHi^sr f qsNrNfv qimrtsjO^ « 
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^ ^ f^«f5rs^^kTsf ^ >if?TfVTfs!T: i 

^ nn^: u S e 
^ 5^ ^ tteY g^W ir^ I 
it srrtTRP^ sihW *na^ « » « 

fisT siftra ^ n tf n 

a^g«n*Ji^ w?; i 

W fjTOwn ti' m jt ^ ^ i» 

aqgpvist Jiui8i*irt?i% *it^ i 

^ g?ra«JT ti’ spmm^ »tt sr g|w u ?« u 
w w ^rwT *rf «TaikHi4rnirftr^ «rak i 
tnf mm ai+iJVflt m ?? » 

mm *nl'*. Jnrat w‘f*»T5i' ra»rfff i 

^^ifK ftsf ft II II 

?iT jHwt 

^iT sn H*r’(^ .« « 

^lE^T •rfWT 3’iftlK'^TSOTI^ T5*T^TT ?tE3RIJI%3J 1 

4 {viPTST<l'^ ^EEf^mitr ftsiff '*iti«4'>n 3^ arnif: m ?u n 

Vebse 8, This verse is also found in the Atharva.Veda (III, 10 

12); hut the reading of the second half is as follows: — ^ 

Vebbb 11 , -Compare A. V. VIH.9,15. For A. V. 

re ads ^ I The rest is the same in both 

Vebbe 13,-43ompare A» V. Ill, 10, 1. For *rT nW 

‘ A. V. reads *^*^1 y I And for 3^"^ A. V. has * Oom*- 

^pare also ^ig* IV, 57, 7, where the second line is found a& in A. V. 
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^ ^ ii ?h u 

TAITTIRIYA SAMHITA KANDA V, PRAPATHAKA 3. 

• • 

ANUVAKA 4. SECTION 7. 

W HT T W ft <IHT HT 

^ Hr 5fr*«^?r^HT aWNr^ 3^iF«r«fI 

«rrf qHT'l'HH I 

TRANSLATION AND NOTES. 

Taitl. Samhita IV. 3, 11 

I. This, verily, is She that dawned first; (she) moves 
altered into her ( i. e. above the horizon ). The bride, the 
new-come mother, is born. The three great ones follow her. 

1, She that dawned first: evidently meaning the first of a series 
of thirty dawns, mentioned in the following verses. In verse 13 we 
are told that it is the dawn which commences the year. The thirty 
dawns are, therefore, the dawns at the begininng of the year, and the 
first of them is mentioned in the first verse, S^yana, hq^ever, says — 

JPWH: the at th» 

beginning of the creation is her intended But the explanation does not 
suit the context, and Sayana has •himself given dificrent explanations 
Afterwards. 

JLrdered into her) according to Sayana asydm ( into her ) 
means “into the earth compare Rig. Ill, 61, 7, where the sun, the 
speeder of the dawns, is said to liave ‘entered into the mighty earth 
and heaven.* According to A. V. reading the meaning would be ‘en- 
tered into the other (dawns),” shewing that the first dawn is a member 
of a larger group. 

' The three great ones: Surya, Vayu and Agni according to Sayana. 
The three typical deities or Devat^s mentioned by Yaska (VII, 5) are 
Agui, Vayu or Indra, and Siirya. In RigVII, 33, 7, the three Ghar- 
‘ mas (fires) are said to attend the dawn, (trayo Gharmdsa ushasam 
Baehimte)) and in V 11,7 8,3, the dawns are sfiid to have created Sfirya, 
Yajfia (Sacrifice) and Agn!. Also cmpare A. V. IX, 1, 8, and Bloom- 
field's note thereon in S, B. E. Series, Vol.XLII, p. 590. Though the 
three may be variously named, the reference is evidently to the rise 
of the sun and the commencement of sacrifices or the kindling of 
aaorificial fires after the first dawn, (Cf, ^ig. I, 113, 9). 
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2. Possessed of songs, decorating ( themsdves ), and mov- 
ing together in a common abode, the Two Dawns, the ( two) 
wives of the sun, unwasting, rich in seed, move about displaying 
their banner and knowing well (their way). 

3. The Three Maidens have come along the path of pita ; 
the three fires ( GharmaB ) with light, have followed. One (of 
these Maidens) protects the progeny, one the vigour, and one 
the ordinance of the pious. 

4. That, which (was) the Fourth, acting as pishis, the 

2. FoaseesBed of songs : SAyana thus interprets chehandcLS^vati ; 

hat the Pet. Lex. translate* the word by * lovely. ' I have followed 
SAyana because the A.V. reading chchandas-pakshe^ chchandoB 

for the two wings,’ supports Sayana’s meaning. That the morning 
atmosphere resounded with the recitation of hymns and songs may be 
seen, amongst others, from Rig. Ill, 61, 1 and 6. The phrase madye-^ 
ohehandasah^ in verse 6 l)elow, denotes the same idea. But the word 
chehandetB may }ierhaps Ixj understood to n)ean ‘ shine ’ in all these 
places ; Cf. pig. VIII, 7, .36, whore the phrase, chchando na 
Bi2ro archish/i is translated by Max Muller to niean “ like the shine 
by the sjdendour of the sun,” (See S. B. E. Series, Vol. XXXIL 
pp. 39.3, 399.) 

Decora^bingy moving together in the same plaee^ wives of the sun^ 
unrWasting itv : These and others are the usual epithets of the Dawn 
found in the pig-Veda, Cf. Rig I, 92, 4 ; VII, 76, 5 ; IV, 5, .13 ; I, 
113, 13, 

The Two Dawns : Ushaad does uiot here mean Ushdsd-naktd or 
‘Day and Night,’ as supposed hy Mr. Griffith, Irat denotes two dawns 
•as such, the third, the fourth &c. being mentioned in the following 

verses. SAyana says \ ‘ JWJH’ arm 

meaning that the first dawn is the dawn which appeared 

at the beginning of the creation ni^d the second the diurnal one, as 
we see it. But SAyana had to aljandon this ex^)lanation later on. The 
couple of Dawns obviously includes the first Dawn mentioned in the 
first verso, which, with its successor, now forms a couple. Since groups 
of two, three, five or thirty dawns are mentioned as moving together^ 
they cannot Ije the dawns of consecutive days, that is, separated by 
sunlight, as with us in the troi)ical or the temperate zone. 

3. The Three Maidens ; the number of IhwnB is now increosed'to 
three ; but SAyana gives no explanation of the number. 

4 . Hhe Fowrth : SAyana now says ^ 

meaning that the single. 
Deity of Dawn appears as many different dawns through yoff.c powers f 
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two wings of the sacrifice, has become the four-fold Stoma 
{phatu^f^htoma). Using GAyatri. Trishtup, Jagati, Anueh^up 
the great song, they brought this light. 

5. The creator did it with the Five, tlJat he created 
five-and-live sisters to them (each). Their five courses {kratavah)^ 
assuming various forms, move on in combination 

6 . The Thirty Sisters, bearing the same banner, move on 
to the appointed place {nis^kritam). They, the wise, create 
the seasons. Refulgent, blowing (their way), they go round 
{pari yanti) amidst-songs (madye-chchandasah). 


Acting 03 Rift his,,. fonr •fold S^oma : The group of four Dawns 
appears to be here compared to the Chatu-shtoma or the four- fold 
song. (For a description of the four-fold Stoma see Ait. Br. Ill, 42, 
Haug's Trans, p. 237 ). Gnyatri are the metres used. The light 
brought On by the Dawns is the reward of this Stoma. SAyafia inter- 
prets suvas to mean ‘heaven,’ l^it compare Rig. Ill, 61, 4, where the 
adjective, svar jananti^ ‘creating light,’ is aj)plied to the Dawn. 

5. Did it with the Five : after the number cf Dawns wap in- 
creased to five, the creation proceeded by fives; compare verse 11 

faeloff. 


Their jive courseei I construe tdsdm pancha kratavah prayavena 
yanti, SAyana understands kratavah to mean sacrificial rites perform- 
ed on the appearance of the dawn ; but compare pig. I, 123, 8, which 
says *‘The blameless Dawns (piu.) go round thirty yojanas^ each her 
own Araiw (destined course), (aiApro p,103). Ara^avaft in the pre- 
sent verse must be similarly interpreted. 

In combination : We have thirty Dawns divided into five groups 
of six each; compare Taitt. Br, II, 5, 6, 5, quoted abo\e (p.lOO), 
which says td devyah kurvate pancha rdpdy “the Goddesses (Dawns) 
make five forms.” Five groups of thirty Dawns, each group having 
its own destined course, are here described ; but os each group is made 
of six Dawns, the five courses are again said to assume difierent forms, 
meaning tnat the members of each group have again their own courses 
within the larger course chalked out for the group. 

6. Thirty Siettrs : SAyana, in his commentary on the preceding 
♦free says 


I* Cleaning that the thirty Dawns * 

mentioned are the thirty dawns of a month. Tut SAyana does not ex- , 
plain why one month out of twelve, or only 30 out of 360 dawns should 
be thus sele^ed. The explanation is again unsuited to the context,^ 
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7. Through the sky, the illumined Goddess of Night 
accepts the ordinances of the sun. The cattle, of various forms, 
(begin to) look up as they rise on the lap of the mother. 

8. The ""Ekishtaka, glowing with holy fervour (tqpas), 
gave birth to a child, the great Indra. Through him the 

(See stdjpra p. 101, and T. S. V, 3, 4, 7, quoted below.) The Dawns are 
called sisters also in the ^ig-veda^ (Of. I, 124, B and 9). 

Ap/^ointed place : nish-kfltam^ (Nir. XII, 7), used in reference to 
the course of the Dawns also in Rig. I, 123, 1). It is appropriate only 
if the Dawns returned to the same point in their daily rounds, (See 
p. 106). 

Go roand amidet-aonge : pari yanti^ ‘go round' is also the phrase 
used in Rig. 1, 123, B. Madye-chchandaBah is interpreted by SAyana 
to mean “about the sun, which is always surrounded by songs.” But 
we need not go so far, for madye-chcharhdaaah may be more simply 
taken to mean *amidst-songs,’ that areMsually sung at the dawn, (liig. 
VII, 80. 1). 

7 . T through the aky : I take nabhaa as an accusative of space. 
SAyaaa appears to take it as an adjective equivalent to nabhaathaaya 
and qualifying atiryaaya. In either case the meaning is the same, 
that the night was gradually changing into day-light. 

The cattfe : morning rays or splendours usually si)oken of as cows. 
In fUg. I, 92, 12, the Dawn is described as spreading cattle {paahUn) 
before her ; and in I, 124, 5, we are told that she fills the lap of both 
|)aronts, heaven and earth. I construe, with SAyana, ndnd-rUpa 
paahavah vi poahyanti^ taking vi paahyanti intransitively, and ndnd^ 
rUpa as an adjective. The same phrase is found used in reference to a 
woman's children in the Atharva-Veda, XIV, 2, 25, For the intran- 
sitive use of vi paahyanti^ See X, 125, 4. 

8. The Ekdahtrrkd : The birth of Indra is evic ently the birth of 
the sun after the expiry of thirty dawns. SAyana, quoting Apastamba 
Grihya Sutra (VlII, 21, ’10), interprets EkAshtakA to mean the 8th 
day of the dark half of the month of MAgha (January-February) ; and in 
the Taittiriya SamhitA. VII, 4, 8, quoted and explained Ijy me in Chntv 
ter III of Orion, it seems to have same meaning, (See Orion p. 44 
EkAsh’^kA was the first day, or the consort, of the Year, when the sun 
turned towards the north from the winter solstice; and the conunencement 
of all annual aattraa is, therefore, directed to J)e made on the EkAshfokft 

. day. This meaning was, however, settled when the vernal equinox had 
receded from the aster ism of Hriga (Orion) to that of the KrittikAs 
^ (Pleiades). But in earlier days EkAshtakA seems to have meant the lost of 
the dawns which preceded the rise of the sun alter the long darkness, and 
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Oods have subdued their enemies; by his powers (he) has 
-besome the slayer of the Asuras. 

g. You have made a companion {Jiiu the after-born) for 
me, who was (before) without a companion. Truth-teller (efts 
thou art), I desire this, that I may haw his good will, just as 
you do not transgress each the other. 

10. The All-knowing has my good will, has got-a hold 
w(on it), has secured a place (therein). May I have his good will 
just as you do not transgress each the other. 

11. Five milkings answer to the five dawns; the five 
seasons to the five-named cow. The five sky-regions, made by 

thus commenced the year, which began with the period of sunshine, he 

word eka in EkAshtakA perhaps denotes the first month, the lastdawn 
probably falling on the 8th day qf the first lunar month of the year. 

A companion for me : that is, Indra or the sun, whose birth is 
mentioned in the previous verse ; and the poet now prays that his new 
friend, the after-lx)ra follower or companion, should be feivourable to 
him. It should bo noted that the birth of the sun is described after 
the lapse of thirty ckwns, during which the poet had no companion. 

Truth^teller: SAyaUa seems to take satyam vadanti as a vocative plural; 
but it is not in strict accordance with grammar. In the pada test, It 
is evidently a feminine form of nom. sing., and I have translated accord- 
ingly, though ,not without some* diificulty. In Rig. Ill, 61, 2, the 
dawn is called silnTitd irayardi which espressos the same idea. 

JtbSt as you do not trangress each the other: compare the ^ig-Veda 
■VII, 76, 5, where we are told that the Ikwns, though collected in the 
'same place, do not strive against or quarrel with each other. 

10. The All-knou)ing * SAyana takes vishva-veddh to mean the 
Dawn ; but it obviously refers to the companion {anujdm ) mentioned in 
the preceding verse. The worshipper asks for a reciprocity of good will. 
The All-knowing (Indra) has his good will ; let him, he prays, have now 
the All-kaowiag*s good will. The adjective vishva-veddh is applied in 
the pig-Yeda to Indra or Agni several times, Cf.pig. VI,47,12;I,147,3. 

11. Five milkings: SAyana refers to Taitt. BrAh. II, 2, 9, 6-9, 
where darkness, light, the two twilights, aqd day are said to be the five 
.milkings (dohdh) FrajAiihti. The^ idea seems to be that all the five- 
fold groups in the creation proceeded from the five-fold dawn-groups. 

Five-named Cow: the earth, according to SAyana, who says that the 
•«arth has« five different names in the five seasons, 6. g. pushpa-vati ' 
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the fifteen, have a common head, directed to one world. 

12* The first dawn (is) the child of 9ita, one upholds the 
greatnessof Waters, one moves in the regions of Sfitya, one 
(in those) of Gharma (fire), and Savitri rules pne. 

13. That, which dawned first, has become a cow in Yama’s 
realm. Rich in milk, may she milk for us each succeeding year. 

14. The chief of the bright, the omniform, the brindled, 
the fire-bannered has come, with light, in the sky. Working 
well towards- a common goal, bearing (signs of) old age, (yet) O 
unwasting ! O Dawn ! thou hast come. 

15. The wife of the seasons, this first has come, the leader 
of days, the mother of children. Though one, O Dawn! thou, 
shinest manifoldly ; though unwasting, thou causest all the rest 
to grow old (decay). 

(blossomy) in Vasanta ( spring ), Ulpa-nati (heated) in Ortshma (Summer),. 
vrishti-vati (showery) in VarshA (Itains ), jala-praaAdc^vati ( clear- 
watered) in Sharad (Autumn),and ahaitya-vati (cold) in Hemanta-Shishira 
(Winter). The seasons are taken as five by combining Hemanta and 
Shishira into one. 

The fifteen : The fifteen-fold Stoma, called pancha^daaha^ ( See 
Haug’s Trans. Ait. Br. p. 238). 

13. Each succeeding year: This shows that the dawn here de- 
scribed is the first dawn of the year. ’ In pig. I, 33, 10, light (cows) 
is said to lie milked from darkness. 

14- Wwking'toell towards a common goal*, compare Rig. 111,61, 
3, where, the Dawn “ wending to one and the same goal** is asked ta 
‘*turn on like a wheel.’* 

Bearing {signs of) old age : 1 construe jardm bibhrati and yet 
ajare, SAyana takes svapasyo-mdnd (working well) as an independent 
adjective ; and connects bibhrati with artham^ and jardm with dgdh, 
Tie meaning would then be “ Working well, having a common ei^ O 
unwasting Dawn ! thou hast reached old age.” But it does not make 
any appreciable cliange in the general sense of the verse. 

15. Though on€»»»8hindst maiiyjoldly '4.fiiews that on\y one con- 
tinuous dawn,though made up of many }iart6,is described in this hymn. 

Leader of days^ mother of children— epithets gihndm netri 
* and gavdm^mdtd are also found used in the pig-Yeda, 
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Taitt. SaAhitd V, S, 4, 7. 

It was un-distinguished,* neither day nor night. The Gods- 
perceivexi these dawn-bricks (for the laying of which the 15, 
verses given above are to be used). Th^ laid them. Then it 
. shone forthf. Therefore for whom these are laid, it shines forth 
to him, destroys (his) darkness. 

BEMAkKS. 

It has been previously mentioned that the fifteen verses, 
quoted above, are used or recited as Mantras at the time of 
laying down|certain emblematical bricks, called Vyuehti-ieUaikde, 
or dawn-bricks, on the sacrificial altar. But as the Mantras,.or 
verses, used for sacrificial purposes are often taken from different 
Vedic hymns, these verses are likely to be regarded as unconnec- 
ted with each other. The account of the thirty dawns, contained 
therein, however, shews that these verses must have originally 
formed an entire or one homogeneous hymn. Again if the Mantras- 
had been selected from different hymns, one for each dawn- 
brick, there would naturally be 16 verses in all, as 16 dawn- 
bricks are to be laid on the altar. The very fact, that the Anuvdka 
contains only 13 verses (leaving the sacrificer to select the i6th 
from elsewhere), therefore, further supports the same view. It is 
true that some of these verses are found in the Atharva-V eda, either 
detached or in connection with other sul^ects. But that does 

not prevent us from treating the passage in the Taittirfya SamhitA, 

, 

* It UHU ttndietinguished : This paragraph, which is found later 
on in the SamhitA, explains how the dawn-bricks came to be laid with 
the fifteen verses given above. The portions of the Taittirlya- 
SamhitA, which contain such explanations are called Brdhmana. . 

t Then it shone forth v This sh^s that all the thirty Dawns were- 
understood to have preceded the rise of the sun. I have already quoted 
(siipra p. 100 } a passage from Taitt. BrAh. (II, 5 , 6, 5 ), which says^ 
. that these dawns were continuous and nnseparated. 
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.as containing a connected account of thirty dawns divided into 
five groups of six each. The question is not, however, very 
material, inaspauch as verses $ and 6, whether they formed part 
of an entire hymn or not, are by themselves sufficient to prove 
the point at issue, vis., that the Vedic Qbddess of Dawn 
'Constituted a group of thirty sisters. The 9 ig-Veda speaks of 
“thirty steps” traversed by the Dawn, (VI, 59, 6), or of Dawns 
'going round “thirty yojavM” (I, 123, 8) ; but both these state- 
ments have, as yet, remained totally unexplamed, or have been 
but imperfectly explained by Indian and Western scholars alike. 
But now that we know that the Vedic Dawns were thirty in 
number, both the aforesaid statements become at once easily 
comprehensible. The only other point necessary to be decided, 
so far as the subject in hand is concerned, is whether these thirty 
dawns were the dawns of thirty consecutive days, or whether 
they formed a ‘closely-gathered band' of thirty continuous davffis ; 
and on reading the two aforesaid passages from the Taittiriya 
SamhitA, the one from the Taittiriya Brihmana, II. 5, 6, 5, and 
■other authorities cited in the foregoing chapter, I do not think, 
.there can be any doubt that the Goddess of Dawn, worshipped 
by the Vedic bards, was originally a group of thirty continuous 
.4lawns. It is not contended that the ancestors of the Vedic bards 
were unacquainted with ordinary dawns, for, even in the 
circumpolar regions th^e are, during certain parts of the yeal^ 
successions of ordinaiy days and nights and with them of ordinary 
dawns. But so far as the Vedic Goddessof morning is concerned, 
there is enough evidence to shew that it was no other than the 
contmuous and revolving Dawn at the end of the long night in 
those regions, the Dawn that lasted for thirty periods of 24 hours 

-each, which is possible only within a few degrees round-about the 
I North Pole. 



CHAPTER VI. 

LONG DAY AND LONG NIGHT. 

Independent evidence about the long night— Vritra living in long 
darkness— Expressions denoting long darkness or long night — 
Anxiety to reach the end of darkness— Prayers to reach safely 
the other end of nighjt— A night, the other boundary of which 
was not known according to the Atharva Veda — The 
Taittiriya SamhitA explains that these prayers were due to 
fears entertained by the ancioit priests that the night would 
not dawn — Not caused ty long winter nights as supposed 1^ 
SA 3 rana— Description of days and nights in the 9ig-V eda— 
Divided into two typical pairs— One described as bright, dark 
and virape—VirOpe means ‘of varying lengths’ and not ‘of various 
colours’ —Second pair,*AAa«t, different from the first— Dura- 
tions of days and nights on the globe examined— AAam can 
only be a couple of the long Arctic day and night— Described 
as forming the right and left, or opposite, sides of the Year in 
the Taittiriya A'ranyaka— The sun is described in the Rig- 
Veda as unyoking his car in |he midst of the sky — And ther^ 
hy retaliating Ddaa’s mischief— Represents the long day and 
the long night — Summary of evidence regarding long day and 
long night — Ushas and SAiya as DakthinA and Dakshiitd’B son 
— Probably imply the southerly course of both. 

When a long continuous dawn of thirty days, or a 
closely-gathered band of thirty dawns, is shown to have been 
expressly referred to in the Vedic literature, the long night 
preceding such a dawn follows as a matter of course; and where 
.a long night prevails, it must have a long day to match it during 
the year. The remaining portion of the year, after deducting the 
period of the long night, the long day and the long morning and 
evening twilights, would also be characterised by a succesaon of 
ordinary days and nights, a day and night together never 
exceeding* twenty-four hours, though, within that limit, the 
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day may gradually gain over the night at one time and the night 
over the day at another, producing a variety of ordinary days and 
nights of different lengths. All these phenomena are so connected 
astronomically' that if one of them is establi^ed, the others- 
follow as a matter of sciaitific inference. Therefore, if the long 
duration of the Vedic dawn is once demonstrated, it is, astrono- 
mically .'speaking, unnecessary to search for further evidence 
regarding the existence of long days and nights in the ftig-Veda. 
But as we are dealing with a state of things which existed several 
thousand years ago, and with evidence, which, though tra- 
ditionally handed down, has not yet beai interpreted in the way 
we have done, it is safer to treat, in practice, the aforesaid 
astronomical phenomena as disconnected facts, and separately 
collect evidence bearing on each, keeping the astronomical 
connection in reserve till we come to consider the cumulative 
eflect of the |whole evidence in support of the several facts 
moitioned above. I do not mean to imply that there is any 
uncertainty in the rdation of sequence between the above 
astronomical facts. On the contrary, nothing can be more certain 
than such a sequence. But in collecting and examining tho 
evidence bearing on facts like those under consideration, it is 
always advisable in practice to collect as much evidence and 
from as many different points of view as possible. In this and 
the following two chapters, we, therefore, propose to ex- 
amine separately the evidence that can be found in the Vedic 
literature about the long day, the long night, the number of 
m onths of sunshine and of darkness, and the character of the 
year, and see if it discloses characteristics found only at, or 
around, the North Pole. 

«. f 

And first r^arding the long night, — a night of several 
days’ duration, such as makes the northern latitudes- 
too cold or uncomfortable for human habitation at presentr 
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but which, in inter-glacial times, appeared to hare caused no 
further inconvenience than what might result from darkness, long 
and continuous darkness for a number of days, thoug|^, by itself, it 
was not a desirable state of things, and the end of which must 
have been eagerly looked for by men who had to undeigo such ex- 
perience. There are many passages in the^ig-Veda that q)eak of 
long and ghastly darkness, in one form or another, which sheltered 
the enemies of Indra, smd to destory which Indra had to fight 
with the demons or the D<U(iSj whose strongholds are all said to 
be concealed in this darkness. Thus in I, 32, 10, Vritra, the 
traditional enemy of Indra, is said to be engulfed in long darkness 
{dirgham tamah dthayad Inrlra-shatruh), and in V, 32, 5, Indra is 
-described as having placed Sbushna, who was anxious to fight, 
in ‘the darkness of the pit’ {tamcai harmye), while the next verse 
speaks of Mdrye tamaai (lit. sunless darkness), which Max Muller 
renders by ‘ghastly darkness.’* In spite of these passages the 
fight between Vritra and Indra is considered to be a daily and 
not a yearly struggle, a theory the validity of which will be 
examined when we come to the discussion of Vedic myths. For 
the present it is sufficient to note that the above expressions 
lose all their propriety, if the darkness, in which the various 
enemies of Indra are said to have flourished, be taken to be the 
ordinary darkness of twelve, or, at best, of twenty-four ' hours' 
duration. It was, in reality, a long and a ghattly or sunless dark- 
ness, which taxed all the powers of Indra and his associate 
Gods to overcome. 

But apart from this legendary struggle, there are other 
verses in the Big- Veda which plainly indicate the existence 
of a night longer than the longest cis-Arctic night. 

, In the first place the Vedic bards are seen frequently invoking 


' See S. E. series, Vol. XXXII, p. 218 . 
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thdr deities tp release them from darkness. Thus in II, 27, 14^ 
the poet says “Aditi, Mitra and also Vara^ forgive if we have 
committed sin against you ! May I obtain the wide fearless- 
light, O Indra I May not the l(»ig darkness comeover us. ” The ex^ 
presaon in the original for 'long darkness’ is dirghdk tamiardhf 
and means rather an ‘uninterrupted succession of dark nights 
{tamurdhy than amply ‘long darkness,’ But even adopting Max 
Muller’s rendering given above,* the anxiety here manifested.' 
for the disappearance of the long darkness is unmeaning, if the 
darkness never lasted for more than twenty-four hours. In I,. 
46.6, the Ashvins are asked “tor vouchsafe such strength to the 
worshipper as may carry him through darkness”; and in VII» 
67. 2 the poet exclaims: — “The fije has commenced to bum, 
the ends of darkness have been seen, and the banner of the Dawn 
has appeared in the east !”t The expression ‘ends of darkness’ 
{tamaaah atadK) is very peculiar, and it would be a violation of 
idiom to take this and other expressions indicating ‘long darkness’' 
to mean noUiing more than long winter nights, as we have them 
in the temperate or the tropical zone. As stated previously the 
longest winter night in these zones must be, at best, a little 
^ort of twenty-four hours, and even then these long nights 
prevail only for a fortnight or so. It is, therefore, very un- 
likely that Vedic bards perpetuated the memoiy of these 
long nights by making it a grievance of such importance 
as to require the aid of their deities to rdieve them from 

* Bibbert Lectures, p. 231. The verse is: — 

ijs I g^^EnraE 3E w ^ 

Eifk 11 

t Rig. I, 46,:6,— El E: ETEC^raEI EEfts?: I EBRE- 

<T«lElfEEE 11 Big. VII, 67, 2,— EfSpsHEV EW Ef- 
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it. There are other passages where the . same longing for tho- 
eiid of darkness or for the appearance of light is expressed, and 
these cannot be accounted for on the theory thSt to the old 
Vedic bards night was as death, since th^ had no means, which 
a civilised person in the twentieth century possesses, of dispel- 
ling the darkness of night ly artificial illumination. Even the 
modem savages are not reported to be in the habit of exhibiting, 
such impatience for the morning light as we find in the utter- 
ances of the Vedic bards ; and yet the latter were so much ad- 
vanced in civilisation as to know the use of metals and carriages. 
Again not only men, but Gods, are said to have lived in long 
darkness. Thus, in X, 124, 1, Agni is told that he has stayed 

“too l(wg in the long darkness,*’ the phrase used bemg jgog era 
dirgham tama dshayisktdh. This double phrase jyog (long) and 
dirgham is still more inappropriate, if the duration of darkness 
never exceeded that of the longest winter-night. In II, 2, 2, 
the same deity, Agni, is said to shine during “continuous nights,” 
which, according to Max Muller, is the meaning of the word 
kshapah in the original.* The translation is no doubt correct, 
but Prof. Max Muller does not explain to us what he means by 
the phrase “continuous nights.” Does it signify a succession of 
nig hts uninterrupted by sunlight? or, is it only an eluant render- 
ing, meaning nothing more than a number of nights ? The learn- 
ed trandator seems to have narrowly missed the true import of 
the phrase ^ployed by him. 

But we need not depend on stray passages like the above 
to prove that the long night was known in early days. In 
the tenth Mandala of the Big- Veda we have a hymn 
(127) addressed to the Goddess of night, and in the 
6th verse of this hytnn NigHt is invoked to “ become'- 


See S. B| E. Series, Vol. XLVI, p. 195. 
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•easily fordable ” to the worshipper {mh siUard bhava). In the 
Parishishfa, which follows this hymn in the ftig-Veda, and which 
is known as Hilri-sdlda or I>urgA-$tava,-th.& worshipper asks the.] 
Night to be favourable to him, exclaiming “May we reach the 
other side in safety ! May we reach the other ade in safety !”* In 
the Atharva-Veda, XIX, 47, which is a reproduction, with 
some variations, of the above Parishiehta, the second verse runs 
thus : “Each moving thing finds rest in her (Night), whose yonder 
boundary is not seen, nor that whieh keeps her separate. O spacious, 
darksome Night ! May we,uninjured, reach the end of thee, reach, 
O thou blessed one, thine end !” And in the third verse of the 50th 
hymn of the same book the worshippers ask that they may pass 
uninjured in their body, “ through each succeeding night, {jrdtrim 
rdlrim)." Now a question is naturally raised why shoidd every 
one be so anxious about safely reaching the other end of the 
night ? And why should the poet exclaim that “ its yonder 
boundary ic not seen, nor what keeps it separate ?’’ Was it 
because it was an ordinary winter night, or, was it because it 
was the long Arctic night ? Fortunately, the Taittirlya Samhitft 
preserves for us the oldest traditional reply to these questions, 
and we need not, therefore, depend upon the speculations of 
modem commentators. In the Taittiriya Samhit& I, 5, 5, 4,t vve 

• The 4th verse in the lUltri'^fikts is-: — mif 
I The Atharva-Veda, XIX, 47, 2,— sf 

erem: qR ^ *r 1 nr. 

ibid; xix, 50,3,— nfiSr Rftw- 

f Taitt Sam. 1, 5, 6, 4,— N ' II Taitt, 

Sam. 1 . 5 , 7 , 5 ,— fiwRrat I ftnriq^- 

NT R u rm II sayana thus explains the passage 

RTORfrtfir Nraqqf innwr rwtn i 
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tave a similar Mantra or prayer addressed to Night in these 
words :^**0 Chitrivasu ! let me safely reach thy end.*’ A little 
further, ( I, 5, 7, 5,) the SamhitA itself explains thi| Mantra, or 
prayer thus:— “ChitrAvasu is (means) the night ; in old times 
(pwrd), the Brahmans (priests) were afraid that it (night) would 
not dawn.'* Here we have an express Vedic statement, that, 
in old times, the priests or the people, felt apprehensions regard- 
ing the time when the ilight would end. What does it signify? 
If the night was not unusually long, where was the necessity for 
entertaining any misgivings about the coming dawn? Sayana, 
in commenting on the above passage, has again put forward 
his usual explanation, that nights in the winter were long 
and they made the priest appre];iensive in regard to the coming 
dawn. But here we can quote SAyana against himself, and show* 
that he has dealt with this important passage in an off-hand 
manner. It is well known that the Taittiriya SamhitA often 
explains the Mantras, and this portion of the SamhitA is called 
BrAhmana, the whole of the Taittiriya SamhitA being made up 
in this way of Mantras and the BrAhmana, or prayers and their 
explanations or commentary mixed up together. The statement 
regarding the apprehensions of the priests about the coming dawn, 
therefore, falls under the BrAhmana portion of the SamhitA. Now 
the contents of the BrAhamanas are usually classified by Indian 
divines under the ten following heads*:— (i) Ueiu or reason; (2) 
Nirvatham, pT etymohgicdX explanation; (3) or censure; 

( 4 ) Prasharhsd, or praise; (5) Samshaya, or doubt; (6) Vidhi, or 
the rule; (7) Parakriyd^ or others’ doings; (8) Purdkaipa, or ancient 
rite or tradition; (9) Vyavadhdraha^halpariA or determining the 

* These are ennmerated^iu the following verses: — 

aJurt itw®OT 5 1 n 
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limitations; (lo) Upamdna, an apt comparison or simile. S&yal^ 
in his introduction to the commentary on the pig-Veda men- 
tions the first i^ne of these, and as an illustration oi the eighth, 
Purd-kalpa, quotes the explanatory passage from the Taittidya 
Samhiti, I, 5, 7, 5, referred to above. According to S&yana the 
statement, *• In former times the priests were afraid that it 
would not dawn,” therefore, comes under Purd-ktdpa, or ancient 
traditional history found in the Br^hmanas. It is no Arthavdda, 
that is, speculation or explanation put forth by the Br^hmana 
itself. This is evident from the word purd which occurs in 
the Samhitli text, and which shows that some piece of ancient 
traditional information is here recorded. Now if this view 
is correct, a question naturally arises why should ordinary long 
winter nights have caused such apprehensions in the minds of the 
priests only ‘in former times,’ and why should the long darkness 
cease to inspire the same fears in the minds of the present 
generation. The long winter nights in the tropical and the 
temperate ione are as long to-day as they were thousands of 
years ago, and yet none of us, not even the most ignorant, feels 
any mi^iving about the dawn which puts an end to the darkness 
of these long nights. It may, perhaps, be urged that in ancioit 
times the bards had not acquired the knowledge necessary to 
predict the certain appearance of the dawn after a lapse of 
some hours in such cases. But the lameness of this excuse 
becomes at once evident when we see that the Vedic calendar 
was, at this time, so much advanced that even the question 
of the equation of the solar and the lunar year was 
solved with sufficient accuracy. S&yaha’s explanation of wintar 
nights causing misgivings about^ the conjing dawn must, there- 
fore, be rejected as unsatisfactory. It was not the long winter- 
night that theVelic bards were afraid-of in former ages. It 
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was something elsi*., something very long, so long that, though 
you knew it would not last permanently, yet, its very length, 
it tired your patience and made you long for, eagerly long fbr, 
the coming dawn. In short, it was the long night of the Arctic 
region, and the word purd shows that it was a story of former 
ages, which the V edic bards knew by tradition. I have shown 
elsewhere that the Taittiriya SamhitA must be assigned to the 
KrittikA period. We may, therefore, safely conclude that at 
about 2500 B. C., there was a tradition current amongst the Ve- 
dic people to the effect that in former times, or rather in the 

former .age, the priests grew so impatient of the length of the 

night, the yonder boundary of which was not known, that they 
fervently prayed to their deities to guide them safely to the 
other end of that tiresome darkness. This description of the 
night is inappropriate unless we take it to refer to the long and 
continuous Arctic night. 

Let us now see if the Rig-Veda contains any direct reference 
to the long day, the long night, or to the Circum-polar calendar, 
besides the expressions about long darkness or the difficulty of 
reaching the other boundary of the endless night noticed above. 
We have seen before that the Rig-Vedic calendar is a calendar 
of 360 days, with an intercalary month, which can neither be 
Polar nor Circum-polar. But side by side with it the Rig-Veda 
preserves the descriptions of days and nights, which are not 
appflcabie to the cis. Arctic days, unless we put an artificial con- 
struction upon the passages containing these descriptions. Day 
and Night is spoken of as a couple in the Vedic literature, and is 
.denoted by a compound word in thedual number. Thus we have 
U»1uis<Umlad ( 1 , 122, 2), Dawn and Night; Naktoshdtd ( 1 , 142, 7), 
Night and Dawn; or simply Ufhdsau{l, 188, 6), the two Dawo^ 
all meaning a couple of Day andlNight. The word Aho.rd»e a]s({ 
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means Day and Night ; but it does not occur in the ^ig-Veda^ 
though Aitareya BrAhmana ( II, 4 ) treats it as synonymous 
with UshdBd-nakta^ Sometimes this pair of Day end Night is 
spoken of as two sisters or twins ; but whatever the form in 
which they are addressed, the reference is usuaUy unambiguous. 
Now one of the verses which describes this couple of Day and 
Night is III, 55, II.* The deity of the verse is Aho^rOtre, snd 
it is admitted on all hands that it contains a description of Day' 
and Night. It runs thus : — 

Ndnd cluikrAte yamyd vapdmithi 

tayor anyad rochate krishnam anyat \ 

Shydvi cha yad armhi cha svatdrau 

mahad devdtulm asufcdi'am ekam || 

The 6rst three quartets or feet of this verse contain the 
prmcipal statements, while the fourth is the refrain of the song 
or the hymn. Literally translated it means: — “The twin pair 
(females) make iqany forms ; of the two one shines, the other (is) 
dark : two sisters (are) they, the dark {shydvt), and the bright 
{arushi). The great divinity of the Gods is mte (unique).” The verse 
looks simple enoi^h at the first sight, and simple it is, so far as the 
words are concerned. But it has been misunderstood in two 
important points. We shall take the first half of the verse first. 
It says “the twin pair make many forms; of the two one slnnes 
and the other is dark. " The twin pair are Day and Night, 
and one of them is bright ' and -the other dark. So far, there* 
fore, there is no difficulty. But the phrase ‘make many forms' 
does not seem to have been properly examined or interpreted. 
The words used in the original verse are ndnd chahrMe vay^ahi, 

- - ^ ‘V 

• Big- nil 55, 11,— 
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and they literally mean ‘make many bodies or forms.' We 
have thus a two-fold description of 'the couple ; it is called the 
shining and the dark, and also described as ^pssessed of many 
forms. In 1 , 123, 7, the couple of Day and Night is said to be 
vishurUpe", while in other places the adjective virUpe is used 
in the same sense. It is evident, therefore, that the ‘bodies’ 
or ‘forms’ intended to be denoted by these words must be 
different from th^ two-fold character of the couple as shinbg 
and dark; and if so, the phrases whwrUpe^ virApe or nAn& vapAmehi 
used in connection with the couple of Day and Night must 
be taken to mean something different from 'bright and dark’, 
if these expressions are not to be considered as superfluous 
or tautological. SAyaha* interprets these phrases as referring 
to different colours (riipa), like black, white, &c., and some 
of the Western scholars seem to have adopted this interpreta- 
tion. But I cannot see the propriety of assigning different 
colours to Day and Night. Are we to suppose that we may 
have sometimes green, violet, yellow or blue <feys and nights ? 
Again thoi^h the word lends itself to this construction, 
yet vaijUmshi cannot ordiriarily be so understood. The question 
does not, however, seem to have attracted the serious atten- 
tion of the commentators; so that even Grifflth translates vishurApe 
by ‘unlike in hue’ in 1, 123, 7. The Naktoshdsd are described as 
also in I, 113, 3, but there too SAyana gives the same 
explanation. It does not appear to have occurred to any one 
that the point requires any further thought. Happily, in the 
case of Big. I, ii3> 3i we have, however, the advantage of 
consulting a commentator older than SAyana. The verse occurs 

in the Uttardrohika of SAma-Veda ( 19, 4, 2, 3 ), and MAdbava 

• • 

in his Vivaram, a commentary on the SAma-Veda, explains virdpe 
thus: — “In the Dakshindyana during the year there is the increase of 
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night, and in the UuarHyama of day.”* MAdhava’s T'wowow* 
is a scarce book, and I take the above quotation from am 
extract from his commentary given in a footnote to the- 
Calcutta edition of the SAma-Veda SamhitA, with SAyana’s 
commentary, published Satya-vrata SAmashramt, a learned 
Vedic scholar of Calcutta. It is not known who this MAdhava 
is, but Pandit Satyavrata states that he is referred to by 
Duiga, the commentator of YAska. We may, therefore,, 
take MAdhava to be an old commentator, and it is satis- 
factory to find that he indicates to us the way out of the 
difficulty of interpreting the phrases vishuri^ye and wrUpe, 
occuring so many times in the Pig-Veda, in connection with 
the couj^e of Day and Night. The word ‘form’ (^rUpa) or 
body {vajMs) can be used to denote the extent, duration, 
or length of days and nights, and would naturally denote 
the varying lengths of days and nights, in addition to their 
colour, which can be only two-fold, dark or bright. Taking 
our cue from MAdhava, we may, therefore, interpret the first 
half of the verse as meaning “The twin pair assume various- 
{ndnd) lengths (vapdmiiM); of the two one shines and the 
other is dark.” 

But though the first half may be thus interpreted, another diffi- 
culty arises, as soon as we take up the third quarter of the verse. 
It says, “Two sisters are they, the dark ( shydvi ) and the bright 
(anil»A»).” Now the question is whether the two sisters (svaa^raw) 
here menticxied are the same as, or different from, the twin pair 
(yamyd) mentioned in the first half of the verse. If we take them as 

• See SAma-Veda, Cal. Ed., Utta. 19, 4, 8, 3. The verse in the 
Veda is,— I ® 

n MAdhava’s Vivarafia says, 

lift: 
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identical, the -third or quarter of the verse becomes at 
once superfluous. If we take them as different, we must explain 
how and where the two pairs differ. The commentators have 
not been able to solve the difficulty, and they have, therefore, 
adopted the course of regarding the twins (t/amyd) and the 
sisters (svasdrau) as identical, even at the risk of tautology. It 
will surely be admitted that this is not a satisfactory course, 
and that we ought to find a better explanation, if we can. This 
is not again the only place where two distinct couples of Day 
and Night are mentioned. There is another word in the Rig- 
Veda which denotes a pair of Day and Night. It is Ahant^ 
which does not mean ‘two days* but Day and Night, for, in VI, 
g, I, we are expressly told that “there is a dark ahah (day) and 
a bright ahah (day).*’ Ahani^ therefore, means a couple of Day 
and Night, and we have seen that also means a 

couple of Day and Night. Are the two couples same or 
different? If d/iw- be regarded as synonymous with Ushdsd- 
nakid or Aho^rdtre, then the two couples would be*identical; other- 
wise different. Fortunately, Rig. IV, 55, 3, fumishas us with the- 
means of solving this diffieully. There U«hfUd-naktd and Ahani 
are separately invoked to grant protection to the worshipper, 
and the separate invocation clearly proves that the two couples 
are two separate dual deities, though each of them represents 
a couple of Day and Night.* Prof, Max Muller has noticed 
this 4i®2rence between Uslhdsd-naktd^ and Ahani or the two 
Ahans ; but he does not seem to have pushed it to its logical 
conclusion. If all the 360 days and nights of the year 
were of the same class as with us, there was no necessity of 
dividing them into two representative couples as Ushdsd-naktd 

* 9ig. IV, 55, 3-— Tff W 

I See Max Muller’s Lectures on the Science of Language, Vol.'IJ , 

p. 534. ^ 
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and Ahani, The general description “dark, bright and of va:i ous 
lengths” would have* been quite sufficient to denote all the days 
and nights of the year. Therefore, if the distinction between 
UshAsd-mMd and Ahani, made in IV, 55, 3, is not to be ignored, 
we must find out an explanation of this distinction; and looking 
to the character of days and nights at different places on the 
surface of the earth from the Pole to the Equator, the only 
possible explanation that can be suggested is that the year spoken 
of in these passages was a circum- Polar year, made up of one 
long day and one long night, forming one pair, and a number of 
ordinary days and nights of various lengths, which, taking a 
single day and night as the type, can be described as the second 
couple, “bright, dark and of varyiag lengths.” There is no other 
place on the surface of the earth where the description holds 
good. At the Equator, we have only equal days and nights 
throughout the year, and they can be represented by^a single 
couple “dark and bright, but always of the same length.” In 
fact, instead of virdjK the pair would be snr Ape. Between the 
Equator and the Arctic Circle, a day and night together never 
exceed twenty-four hours, though there may be a day of 23 
hours, and a night of one hour and vice versa, as we approach 
the Arctic Circle. In this case, the days of the year will have 
to be represented by a typical couple, “dark and bright, but of 
various lengths, nrOpe” But as soon as we cross the Arctic 
Circle and go into “The Land of the Long Night,” .the above 
description requires to be amended by adding to the first couple, 
another couple of the long day and the long night, the lengths of 
which would vary according to latitude. This second couple of 
the long day and the long night, which match each other, will 
have also to be designated as virApe, with this difference, how* 
ever, that while the length of days and nights in the temperate 
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jsaat would vary at the same place, the length of the long night 
•and the long day would not vary at one and the same place, but 
■only at different latitudes. Taking a couple of Day and Night, 
as representing the days and nights of the year,*we shall have, 
therefore, to divide the different kinds of diurnal changes over 
the globe into three classes : — 

(i) At the Equator,— tingle couple ; dark and bright, but 
always of the «oi»e form, or length {sartlpe), 

(ii) Between the Equator and the Arctic Circle, — A single 
couple ; dark and bright, but of variotu forms, or lengths, 
(virdpe). 

(iii) Between the Arctic Circle and the Pole, — Two couples; 
■each dark and bright, but of mrious forms, or lengths, (yirUpe), 

At the Pole, there is only one day and one night of six 
months each. Now if we have an express passage in the Rig- 
Veda (IV, 55, 3) indicating two different couples of Day and 
Night, UshUA-naktd and Ahani, it is evident that the aho-rdtre 
represented by them are the days and nights of the Circum-Polar’ 
regions, and of those alone. In the light of IV, 55, 3, we must, 
therefore, interpret III, 55, if, quoted above, as describing two 
couples, one of the twin pair and the other of two sisters. The 
verse must, therefore, be translated : — “The twin pair (the first 
couple) make many forms (lengths) ; of the two one shines and 
the other is dark. Two sisters are they, the shgdvi or the dark 
and arustti or the bright, (the second couple). ” No part of the 
verse is thus rendered superfluous, and the whole becomes far 
more comprehensible than otherwise. 

We have seen that days and nights are represented 
by two distinct typical couples in the Big-Veda Uthdsd- 
naktd and Ahani ; and that if the distinction is not unmeaning 
we must ’take this to be the description of the days and, 
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nights within the Arctic Circle. Whether Ahani means a 
couple of Day and Night distinct from UsMsd-mAtA in every 
place where the word occurs, it is difficult to say. But that in 
some plac^ at least, it denotes a peculiar couple of the Day and 
Night, not included in, and different from, UnhdsdjnaklA is evident 
from IV, 55, 3. Now if Alwini really means the couple of • the 
long day and the long night, as distinguished from the ordinary 
days and nights, there is another way in which these two couples 
can be differentiated from each other. The ordinary days and 
nights follow each other closely, the day is succeeded by the night 
and the night by the day ; and the two members of the couple, 
representing these days and nights, cannot be described as 
separated from each other. But the long night and the long 
day, though of equal duration, do not follow each other in close 
succession. The long night occurs about the time when the sun 
is at the winter solstice, and the long day when he is at the sum- 
mer solstice ; and these two solsti tial points are separated by 
180°, bteing opposite to each other in the ecliptic. This 
character of Aham seems to have been traditionally known in 

A 

the time of the Aran^akas, •Thus the Taittinya Aranyaka, 
I, 2, 3, in discussing the personified Year,* first says that 
the Year has one head, and two different mouths, and then 
remarks that all this is ‘ season-characteristic,* which the 
commentator explains by stating that the Year-God is said to 
have two mouths because it has two Ayana^, the northern and 
the southern, which include the seasons. But| the statement 
important for our purpose is the one which follows next. The 
Aranyaka continues “To the right and the left side of the Year- 
God (are) the bright and the dark (days); and the following verse refers 
to it:- Thy one (form) is bright, thy another sacrificial (dark), two 


• Taitt. Aran. 1 , 2 , 3 ,— ^ | 9f^9eil0|q^ 
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Ahant of different forms, thou art like Dyau. Thou, O Self- 
dependent ! protectest all magic powers, O Pftahan ! let thy 
bounty be here auspicious.’’* The verse, or the Mantra, here 
referred to is Rig. VI, 58, i. P&shan is there compared to 
I^ao and is said to have two forms, dark and bright, like the 
Ahafd. These dark and bright forms of Ahaia are said to 
constitute the right and the left side of the Year-God, that is, 
the two opposite parts of the body of the personified year. In 
other words the passage clearly states that the dark and the 
bright part of Ahant^ do not follow each other closely, but are 
situated on the diametrically opposite sides of the year. This 
can only be the case if the couple of Day and Night, represent- 
ed by Ahani, be taken to* denote the long night and 
the long day in the Arctic regions. There the long night is 
matched by the long day, and while the one occurs when the 
sun is at the*winter-solstice, the other occurs when he is at the 
summer-solstice. The two parts of Ahaiu are, therefore, very 
correctly represented as forming the right and the Ihft side of 
the Year-God.inltheiirtiwyrtAxi, and the passage thus materially 
supports the view about the nature of Ahaw mentioned above. 

Lastly, we have express passages in the ^ig-veda where 
a long day is described. In V, 54, 5, an extended daily course 
( dirgham yojaiiam ) of the sun is mentioned and the 
Maruts are said to have extended their strength and 
greatness in a similar way.f But the most explicit state- 
ment aboht the long day is found in X, 138, 3. This 

* Taitt. Aranyaka, 1, 2 , 4 ,— I 

I ftw ft wuT anrfa ur 1 smr wri 

H *1 I snftw: 1 wnm uRwoi 1 

t Big. V, 54, T)— ^ ^ ^ ^ 

I 
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^ymn celebrates the exploits of Indra, all of which are per- 
formed in aerial or heavenly regions. In the first verse the 
killing of Vritra, and the releasing of the dawns and the waters 
are mentioned; and in the second the sun is said to have been 
made to shine by the same process. The third verse* is as 
follows: — 

Vi »<Aryo madhye amwshad raihan divo 
vidad ddtdya pratimdnam dryah | 

Djidhdm Pipror asurasya mdyinah 

Indro vydsyaeh ehakfivdih BijUhvand 

The fourth, fifth and the sixth verses all refer to the destru- 
ction of Vritra’s forts, the chastisement of Ushasand the placing 
•of the moons in the heaven. • But the third verse quoted above 
is alone important for our purpose. The words are simple 
and easy, and the verse may be thus trandated, "The sun 
unyoked his car in the midst of heaven; the Arya found a 
-counter-measure {pratimdnam) for the Disa. Indra, acting 
“with Bljishvan, overthrew the solid forts of Pipru, the conjur- 
ing Asura.’* It is the first half of the verse that is relevant to our 
purpose. The sun is said to have unyoked his car, not at sunset, 
or on the horizon, but in the midst of heaven, there to rest for 
some time. There is no uncertainty about it, for the words are 
so clear; and the commentators have found it difficult to 
•explain this extraordinary conduct of the sun in the midway 
of the heavens. Mr. Griffith says that it is, perhaps, an 
allusion to an ellipse, or to the detention Of the sun to 
enable the Aryans to complete the overthrow of their ene- 
mies. Both of these suggestions are, however, not satisfactory. 
During a solar eclipse the sun being temporarily hidden 1^ the 
moon is invisible wholly or partially and is not besides stationary. 
The description that the suh unyoked his car in the mid-heaven 

* Big. X, 138, 3— ft ft^. Jifir- 

1 csfift ft^m^ Ncftvm ii 
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nnot, therefore, apply to the eclipsed sun. As regards the^ 
her suggestion, vie., that the sun remained stationary for a 
hile to allow his favourite race, the Aryans, to overthrow 
leir enemies, it seems to have had its origin in the Biblical 
issage (Joshua, X, 12, 13), where the sun is said to have stood 
ill, at the word of Joshua, until the people had avenged thein>- 
jlves upon their enemies. But there is no authority for 
Tiporting this Biblical idea into the Big-Veda. Indra’s exploits 
re described in a number of hymns in the Rig-Veda, but in no 
ther hymn he is said to have made the sun stand still for the 
kiyans. We must, therefore, reject both the explanations 
uggestedby Griffith. SAyana getsoverthe difficulty by interpreting 
he phrase, ratham vi atnuchat madiye divah, as meaning that 
‘ the sun loosened (vi^muehat) his carriage, that is, set it free 
o travel, towards the middle {madhye) of heaven, {ratham 
rroBthdndya vi-muktavdn).’’ SAyana’s meaning, therefore, is that 
vhen India obtained compensation from Vritra, he let loose' 
;he chariot of the sun to travel towards the midst of the 
sky. But the construction is evidently a strained one. The 
verb vi much is used in about a dofeen places in the Big-Veda 
in relation to horses, and everywhere it means to ‘unharness,’ 

‘ unyoke,' or ‘ aeparate the horses from the carriage for rest; ’ 
and even SAyana has interpreted it in the same way. Thus 
vi-muehya is explained by him as rathtU vishlishya in I, 104, 
I, and ratlidt vy-muchya in III, 32, i, and rathdt visrijya in 
X, I60, I, (also compare 1 , 171, i ; i, 177, 4; VI, 40, i). The 
most natural meaning of the present verse would, therefore, 
be that the ‘sun unyoked his carriage.’ But even supposing 
that vi much can be interpreted to mean ‘to loosen for 
travel,’ the expresaon woul& be appropriate only when there 
is an antecedent stoppage or slow motion of the sun. The 
question why thie sun stopped or slackened his motion itr 
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the midst .of the sky would, therefore, still remain unsolved. 
The phrase divah madhye naturally means ‘in the midst of the 
sky,’ and (^^nnot be interpreted to mean ‘towards the mid-heaven.’ 
Of course if the sun was below the horizon, we may describe him 
■as having loosened his horses for travel as in V, 62, i; but even 
there the meaning seems to be that the horses rested at the 
place. In the present case the sun is already in the midst of 
heaven, and we cannot take himbelowthe horizon without a pal- 
pable distortion of meaning. Nor can we properly explain the 
action of retaliation {jiratimdnam), if we accept SSyana’s inter- 
pretation. We must, therefore, interpret the first half of the 
verse to mean that “the sun unyoked his carriage in the midst of 
heaven.” There isanother pas^e in the Pig- Veda which c ppaUc 
of the sun halting in the midst of heaven. In VII, 87, 5, the tfing 
Varuna is said to have made “the golden (sun) rock like a swing 
in the heaven” {cha^s divi l^ciikhdva hiranmayatnjy clearly 
meaning that the sun swayed backwards and forwards in the 
heaven being visible all the time, (cf. also VII, 88, 3). The idea 
expressed in the . present verse is exactly the same, for even 
within the Arctic regions the sun will appear as swinging only 
during the long continuous day, when he does not go below the 
horizon once every twenty-four hours. There is, therefore, nothing 
strange or uncommon in the present verse which says that “ the 
sun unyoked his carriage for some time in the midst of the sky ; * 
and we need not benmpatient to escape from the natural meaning 
of the verse. A long halt of the sun in the midst of the heaven 
is here clearly described, and we must take it to refer to 
the long day in the Arctic region. The statement in the 
second line further supports the same.view. European scholars 
appear to have been misled, in this instance, by the words 
Arya and Ddsa, which they are accustomed to interpret as 
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^meaning the Aryan and the non- Aryan rac;e. But though the 
^ords may be interpreted in this way in some passages, such is 
not the case everywhere. The word Btka is applied* to Indra’s 
enemies in a number of places. Thus Shambara is called a 1)6^0, 
(IV, 30, 14,) and the same adjective is applied to Pipru in VIII, 
32, 2, and to Namuchi in V, 30, 7 . Indra is said to inspire fear 
into the in X, 120, 2, and in II, ii, 2, he is described as 
having rent the who considered himself immortal. In the 
verse under consideration Indra’s victory over Pipru is celebrated, 
and we know that Pipru is elsewhere called a 2>^a. It is, 
therefore, quite natural to suppose that the words Atya, and Z>d«a 
in the above verse, refer to Indra and Pipru, and not to the Aryan 
and the non-Aryan race. The exploits described are all heavenly, 
and it jars with the context to take a single sentence in the 
whole hymn as referring to the victory of the Aryan over the 
non-Aryan race. There is again the word })raiimfhvi {lit. counter- 
measure), which denotes that what has been done is hy way of 
retaliation, a sort of counter-poise or counter-blast, wuth a view 
to avenge the mischief done by Ddsa- A battle between the 
Aryans and the non- Aryans cannot be so described unless a 
previous defeat of the Aryans is firstalluded to. The plain mean- 
ing of the verse, therefore, is that the sun was made to halt in 
the midst of the sky, producing a long day, and Indra thus found 
a counter-poise for Ddsa^ his enemy. For we know that dark- 
ness is brought on by the Ddsa, and it is he who brings on the 
long night; but if the Dasa made the night long, Indra retalia- 
ted or cQunter-acted by making the day as long as the night 
of the D^. The lon^ night of the Arctic regions is, we 
have seen, matched by the long day in those regions, and 
the present yerse expresses the same idea of matching the 
One by the other. There is no reference to the vktoiy of 
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the Aiyan race over the non-Aryans, or anything of that kind 
as supposed by Western scholars. S&yana, who -had no historic 
theories to mi^ead him, has rightly interpreted Arya and DAsa 
in this verse as referring to Indra and his enemy; but he, in his 
turn, has misinterpreted, as shewn above, the first half of the verse 
in regard to the sun’s long halt in the midst of the sky. The 
misinterpretation of the second hemistich comes from Western' 
scholars, like Muir, who interprets Arya, as meaning the Aryans 
and Ddsa, the non-Aryans This shows how in the absence of 
the true key to the meaning of a passage, we may be led away by 
current theories, even where the words are plain and simple 
in themselves. 

We thus see that the Rig-Veda speaks of two different 
couples of Day and Night, one alone of which represents the 
ordinary days and nights in the year, and the second, the Ahard^ 
is a distinct couple by itself, forming, according to the Taittiriya 
Aranyaka, the right and the left hand side of the Year, indicat- 
ing the long Arctic day and night. The Taittiriya Sainhita 
again gives us in clear terms a tradition that in the former age 
the night was so long that men were afraid it would not dawn. 
We have also a number of expressions in the Rig-Veda denoting 
* long nights’ or ‘ long and ghastly darkness,’ and also the ‘ long 
journey’ of the sun. Prayers are also offered to Vedic deities to 
enable the worshipper to reach safely the end of the night, the 
‘other boundary of whith is not known.’ Finally we have an 
express text declaring that the sun halted in the midst of 
the slq^ and thereby retaliated the mischief brought on by 
DAsa’s causing the long night. Thus we have not only the 
long day and the long night mentioned in the Pig-Veda, 
but the idea that the two match each other is also found- 
therein, while the Taittiriya Aranyaka tells us, that thqr 
form the opposite sides of the Year-God. Besides the passages 
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proving the long duration of the dawn, we have, therefore, 
sufficient independent evidence to hold that the long night in the 
Arctic regions and its counterpart the long day were both known to 
• the poets of the flig- Veda, and the Taittiriya SamhitA distinctly 
informs us that it was a phenomenon of the former (purd) age. . 

I shall close this chapter with a short discussion of another 
•Circum-Polar characteristic, I mean the southern course of the 
■sun. It is previously stated, that the sun can never appear over- 
head at any station in the temperate or the frigid zone, and that 
an observer stationed within these zones in the northern hemi- 
sphere will see the sun to his right hand or towards the south, 
while at the North Pole the sun will seem to rise from the south. 
Now the word dc^Mhim in Vedic Sanskrit denotes both the 
‘right hand* and the ‘south,’ as it does in other Aryan languages ; 
for, as observed by Prof. Sayce, these people had to face the 
rising sun with their right hands to the south, in addressing their 
gods, and hence “Sanskrit dakuhim, W elsli dehau and. Old Irish 
des all mean at once ‘right hand’ and ‘south’."* With this 
explanation before us, we can now understand how in a number 
of passages in the Big- Veda Western scholars translate dakshina 
by ‘right side,’ where Indian scholars take the word to 
mean ‘the southern direction.’ There is a third meaning of 
<lah»hv^, vis., ‘largess’ or ‘guerdon,’ and in some places 
the claims of rich largesses seem to have been pushed too far. 
Thus when the suns are said to be oal^ for dakshi^vats in 
J, 125, 6, it looks very probable that originally the expression 
had some refer&ice to the southern direction rather than to 
the gifts given at sacrifices. In III, 58, i, Sfirya is called 

the son of DakshM, and even if Dakuhind be here taken to 

• • 

mean the Dawn, yet the question why the Dawn was called 

* See SajBce’s Introduction to the Science of Language^ VoU 
!I,p.lS0. 
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Ddksjw^ remains, and the only explanation at present suggested 
is that DakKhind means ‘skilful’ or ‘expert.’ A better way to 
explain these phrases is to make them refer to the south^ly 
direction ; and after what has been said above such an explana- 
tion will seem to be highly probable. It is, of course, necessary to 
be critical in the interpretation of the Vedic hymns, but I think 
that we shall be carrying our critical spirit too far, if we say that 
in no passage in the Rig- Veda or its derivatives are used 

to denote the southerly direction (I, 95, 6 ; II, 42, 3). Herodotus 
informs us (IV, 42) that certain Phoenician mariners were com- 
manded by Pharoah Neco, king of Egypt, to sail round Lybia 
(Africa) and return by the Pillars of Hercules (Straits of 
Gibralter). The mariners accomplished the voyage and returned 
in the third year. But Horodotus disbelieves them, because, 
on their return they told such (to him incredible) stories, that 
in rounding Lybia they saw the sun to their right. Herodotus 
could not believe that the sun would ever appear in the 
north ; but he little thought that w'hat was incredible to 
him would itself be regarded as indisputable evidence of the 
authenticity of the account in later days. Let us take a 
lesson from this story, and not interpret daknJU'mi, either by 
•right-hand side’ or by ‘largess,’ in every passage in the Rig-Veda. 
There may not be distinct passages to show that the sun, or the 
dawn, came from the south. But the very fact that Ushas is 
called Dakshi'^ (1, 123, 1 ; X, 107, i), and the sun, the son of 
IhJahknA (III, 58, i), is itself very suggestive, and possibly we 
have here phrases which the Vedic bards employed because in 
their days these were old and recognised expressions in the 
language. Words, like fossils, very often preserve the oldest ideas or 
facts in a language; and though Vedic poets may have forgotten the 
original meaning of these phrases, that is no reason why we should 
xefuse to draw from the history of these words such conclusions 
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as may l^itimately follow from it. The fact that the north is 
designated by the word meaning ‘upper,’ and the south 

by adha-ra, meaning ‘lower,’ also points to the saijie* conclusion; 
for the north cannot be over-head or ‘ upper ’ except to an obser- 
ver at or near the North Pole. In later literature, we find a 
tradition that the path of the sun lies through regions which are 
lower (adhah) than the abode of the Seven Pishis, or the con- 
stellation of Ursa Major.** That ecliptic lies to the south of the con- 
stellation is plain enough, but it cannot be said to be beJoio the 
constellation, unless the zenith of the observer is in the con- 
stellation, or between it and the North Pole, a position,' possible 
only in the case of an observer in the Arctic region. I have 
already quoted a passr^e from •the Rig-Veda, which speaks of 
the Seven Bears {RthhAh), as being placed on high in the heavens 
{ucheMh). But I have not been able to find out any Vedic 
authority for the tradition that the sun’s path lies below the- 
constellation of the Seven Bears. It has also been stated 
previously that mere southerly direction of the sun, even if com- 
pletely established, is not a sure indication of the observer being 
within the circum-polar region, as the sun will appear to move 
always to the south of the observer even in the temperate zone. 
It is, therefore, not necessary to pursue this point further. It has 
been shown that the Rig-Veda mentions the long night and the 
long day, and we shall sec in the next chapter that the months 
and the seasons mentioned in this Old Book fully accord with 
the theory we have formed from the evidence hitherto discussed. 


• See KMid&sa’s Kumarasiuubliava, VI, 7, — 

I i Akei, 16,— 

l See also Mallinatha't. 

commentary oir these verses. 
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Dc^himl remains, and the only explanation at present suggested 
is that DakKhirid means ‘skilful’ or ‘expert.’ A better way to 
explain these phrases is to make them refer to the southerly 
direction ; and after what has been said above such an exjJana- 
tion will seem to be highly probable. It is, of course, necessary to 
be critical in the interpretation of the Vedic hymns, but I think 
that we shall be carrying our critical spirit too far, if we say that 
in no passage in the Rig- Veda dakshM or its derivatives are used 
to denote the southerly direction (I, 95, 6 ; II, 42, 3). Herodotus 
informs us (IV, 42) that certain Phoenician mariners were com- 
manded by Pharoah Neco, king of Egypt, to sail round Lybia 
(Africa) and return by the Pillars -of Hercules (Straits of 
Gibralter). The mariners accomplished the voyage and returned 
in the third year. But Horodotus disbelieves them, because, 
(Ml their return they told such (to him incredible) stories, that 
in rounding Lybia they saw the sun to their right. Herodotus 
could not believe that the sun would ever appear in the 
n(x:th ; but he little thought that w-hat was incredible to 
him would itself be regarded jis indisputable evidence of the 
authenticity of the account in later days. Let us take a 
lesson from this story, and not interpret dakxIUiui, either by 
‘right-hand side’ or by ‘largess,’ in every passage in the Big-Veda. 
There may not be distinct passages to show that the sun, or the 
dawn, came from the south. But the very fact that Ushas is 
called DakshinA (I, 123, I ; X, 107, 1), and the sun, the son of 
DakshM (III, 58, i), is itself very suggestive, and possibly we 
have here phrases which the Vedic bards employed because in 
thrirdays these were old and recognised expressions in the 
language. Words, like fossils, very often^preserve the oldest ideas or 
facts in a language; and thougft Vedic poets may have forgotten the 
original meaning of these phrases, that is no reason why we should 
xefuse to draw from the history of these words such conclusions 
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as may legitimately follow from it. The fact that the north is 
designated by the word wl-<ara, meaning ‘upper,’ and the south 
by adha-ra, meaning ‘lower,’ also points to the same* conclusion; 
for the north cannot be over-head or ‘ upper ’ except to an obser- 
ver at or near the North Pole. In later literature, we find a 
tradition that the path of the sun lies through regions which are 
lower {adhah) than the abode of the Seven Bishis, or the con- 
stellation of Ursa Major.*' That ecliptic lies to the south of the con- 
stellation is plain enough, but it cannot be said to be below the 
constellation, unless the zenith of the observer is in the con- 
stellation, or between it and the North Pole, a position,' possible 
only in the case of an observer in the Arctic region. I have 
already quoted a passage from •the Rig-Veda, which speaks of 
the Seven Bears (Rik»Mh), as being placed on high in the heavens 
{ueheluili). But I have not been able to find out any Vedic 
authority for the tradition that the sun’s path lies below the 
constellation of the Seven Bears. It has also been stated 
previously that mere southerly direction of the sun, even if com- 
pletely established, is not a sure indication of the observer being 
within the circum-polar region, as the sun will appear to move 
always to the south of the observer even in the temperate zone. 
It is, therefore, not necessary to pursue this point further. It has 
been shown that the Rig-Veda mentions the long night and the 
long day, and we shall see in the next chapter that the months 
and the seasons mentioned in this Old Book fully accord with 
the theory we have formed from the evidence hitherto discussed. 


* SeeKaiicMsa’sKuinarasiiraWiavo, VI, 7 ,— 

I 1 Ais*r. I6,— 

qWjlR: I See also MallinathaV 

commentary oir these verses. 
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DaksM^ remains, and the only explanation at present suggested 
is that Dakuhina means ‘skilful’ or ‘expert.’ A better way to 
explain these phrases is to make them refer to the southerly 
direction ; and after what has been said above such an explana- 
tion will seem to be highly probable. It is, of course, necessary to 
be critical in the interpretation of the Vedic hymns, but I think 
that we shall be carrying our critical spirit too far, if we say that 
in no passage in the pig-Veda dakshimt or its deiivatives are used 
to denote the southerly direction (I, 95, 6 ; II, 42, 3). Herodotus 
informs us (IV, 42) that certain Phoenician mariners were com- 
mandedby Pharoah Neco, kingof Egj’pt, to sail round Lybia 
(Africa) and return by the Pillars of Hercules (Straits of 
Gibralter), The mariners accomplished the voyage and returned 
in the third year. But Horodotus disbelieves them, because, 
on their return they told such (to him incredible) stories, that 
in rounding Lybia they saw the sun to their right. Herodotus 
could not believe that the sun would ever appear in the 
north ; but he little thought that what was incredible to 
him would itself be regarded sis indisputable evidence of the 
authenticity of the account in later days. Let us take a 
lesson from this story, and not interpret dakuhind, either by 
‘right-hand side’ or by ‘largess,’ in every passage in the Rig-Veda, 
There may not be distinct passages to show that the sun, or the 
dawn, came from the south. But the verv fact that Ushas is 
called Dakshind (I, 123, i ; X, 107, i), and the sun, the son of 
Dakehind (III, 58, i), is itself very suggestive, and possibly we 
have here phrases which the Vedic bards employed because in 
their days these were old and recognised expressions in the 
language. Words, like fossils, very often^preserve the oldest ideas or 
facts in a language; and thougli Vedic poets may have forgotten the 
original meaning of these phrases, that is no reason why we should 
xefiise to draw from the history of these words such conclusions 
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as may l^itimatdy follow from it The fact that the north is 
designated by the word ut-tara, meaning ‘upper,’ and the south 
by adha-ra, meaning ‘lower,' also points to the satpe* conclusion; 
for the north cannot be over-head or ‘ upper ’ except to an obser- 
ver at or near the North Pole. In later literature, we find a 
tradition that the path of the sun lies through regions which are 
lower {adhaK) than the abode of the Seven Rishis, or the con- 
stellation of Ursa Major."' That ecliptic lies to the south of the con- 
stellation is plain enough, but it cannot be said to be below the 
constellation, unless the zenith of the observer is in the con- 
stellation, or between it and the North Pole, a position,' possible 
only in the case of an observer in the Arctic region. I have 
akeady quoted a passage from •the Rig-Veda, which speaks of 
the Seven Bears (Eifc/wl/i), as being placed on high in the heavens 
{uchchdh). But I have not been able to find out any Vedic 
authority for the tradition that the sun’s path lies below the 
constellation of the Seven Bears. It has also been stated 
previously that mere southerly direction of the sun, even if com- 
pletely established, is not a sure indication of the observer being 
within the circum-polar region, as the sun will appear to move 
always to the south of the observer even in the temperate zone. 
It is, therefore, not necessary to pursue this point further. It has 
been shown that the Rig-Veda mentions the long night and the 
long day, and we shall sec in the next chapter that the months 
and the seasons mentioned in this Old Book fully accord with 
the theory we have formed from the evidence hitherto discussed. 


* See Kiklid^a’s Kvunaiasarabliava, VI, 7, — 

I i Ais«i, 16,— 

I See also MallintthaV 

commentary onp those verses. 
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MONTHS AND SEASONS. 

Evidence of rejected calendar generally preserved in sacrificial 
rites by conservative priests — Varying number of the months 
of sunshine in the Arctic region — Its effect on sacrificial ses> 
aons considered — Seven-fold character of the sun in the Ve- 
das — The l^end of Aditi — She presents her seven sons to 
the gods and casts away the eighth — Various explanations of 
the l^end in the Bithmanas and the Taittiriya Aranyaka 
— Twelve suns understood to be the twelve month-gods in later 
literature — By analogy seven suns must have once indicated 
seven months of sunshine — Different suns were believed to be 
necessary to produce different seasons — Aditi’s legend bdongs 
to the former age,or/wtr«y(n» y»^on»— Evidaice from sacrificial 
literature — The families of sacrificers in primeval times— Called 
‘our ancient fathers’ in the Rig-Veda — Atharvan and Angiras 
traced to Indo-European period — Navagvas and Dashagvas, 
the principal species of the Angirases— Helped Indra in his 
fight with Vala — They finished their sacrificial session in ten 
months-^The sun dwelling in darkness — Ten months’ sacrifices 
indicate only ten months of sunshine, followed by the long night 
— Etymology of Navagva and Doshagva — According to S&- 
yana the words denote persons sacrificing for nine or ten 
months — Prof. Lignana’s explanation improbable — The ad- 
jective applied to the Angirases — Indicates other 

varieties of these sacrificers— Saptagu, or seven Hotris or 
Vipras— Legend of Dirghatamas— As narrated in the Mahft- 
bhirata — A protege of Ashvins in the Rig-Veda — Growing 
old in the tenth yv^a — Meaning of yuga discussed — Mdma- 
shd yugd means 'human ages,’ and not always ‘human tribes’ 
in the Rig-Veda — Two passages in proof thereof— Interpre- 
tations of Western scholars examined and rejected — MdnwhA 
yugd denoted months after the long dawn and before the long 
night— Dirghatamas represents the ^sun setting in the tenth 
month — Mdnashd yugd and Continuous nights— The five seasons 
In ancient times— A ^lig-Veda passage bearing on it discus- 
sed — The year of five seasons described as residing in waters ‘ 
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—Indicates darkness of the long night—Not made up by 
combining any two consecutive seasons out of six— The ex- 
planation in the Br^hmanas improbable— Summary. 

Starting with the tradition about the half-yearly night 
of the gods found everywhere in Sanskrit literature, and also in 
the Avesta, we have found direct references in the Rig-Veda to 
a long continuous dawn of thirty days, the long day and the long 
night, when the sun remained above the horizon or went below 
it for a number of 24 hours ; and we have also seen that the 
9 ig-Vedic texts describe these things as events of a bye-gone 
age. The next question, therefore, is— Do we meet in the 
Vedas with similar traces of the Arctic conditioner seasons, 
months or years? It is statdd previously that the calendar 
current at the time of the Vedic Samhitas was different from 
the Arctic calendar. But if the ancestors of the Vedic people 
ever lived near the North Pole, “we may,” as observed by Sir 
Norman Lockyer with reference to the older Egyptian^ calendar, 
“always reckon upon the conservatism of the priests of the 
temples retaining the tradition of the old rejected year in ever>^ 
case.” Sir Norman Lockyer first points out how the ancient 
Egyptian year of 360 days was afterwards replaced by a year 
of 365 days ; and then gives two instances of the traditional 
practice by which the memory of the old year was preserved. 
^•Thuseven at Philae in later times,” says he, “in the temple of 
Osiris, there were 360 bowls for sacrifice,* which were filled 
daily with milk by a specified rotation of priests. At Acanthus 
there was a perforated cask into which one of the 360 priests 
poured water from the Nile daily.”* And w^hat took place in 
Egypt, we may expect to have taken place in Vedic times. The 
characteristics of an Arctic year are so unlike those of a year 
in the temperate zone, that if the ancestors of the Vedic 


See Lockyer’s Dawn of Astronomy, p. 248. 
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people ever lived within the Arctic regions, and immigrated 
southwards owing to glaciation, an adaptation of the calendar to 
the altered ’geographical and astronomical conditions of the new 
home was a necessity, and must have been effected at the time. 
But in making this change, we may, as remarked by Sir 
Norman Lockyer, certainly expect the conservative priests to 
retain as' much of the old calendar as possible, or at least 
preserve th3 traditions of the older year in one form or another 
especially in their sacrificial rites. Indo-European etymological 
equations have established the fact that sacrifices, or rather the 
system of making offerings to the gods for various purposes; 
existed from the primeval period ;* and if so, the system must 
have undergone great modifications as the Aryan races moved 
from the Arctic to the temperate zone. I have shown elsewhere 
that calendar and sacrifice, especially the annual sattras^ are 
closely connected, and that in the case of the annual saitra^^ or 
the sacrificial sessions which lasted for one year, the priests had 
in view, as observed by Dr. Haug,t the yearly course of the sun. 
It was the duty of these priests to keep up the sacrificial fire, as 
the Farsi priests now do, and 'to see that the yearly rounds of 
sacrifices were performed at proper times {ritua). The sacrificial 
calendar in the Arctic home must, however, have been different 
from what it came to be aftervs ards ; and happily many traces of 
this calendar are still discoverable in thejsacrificial literature of 
Vedic times, proving that the ancient worshippers or sacri- 
ficers of our race must have lived in circum- polar regions. 
But before discussing this evidence, it is necessary to briefly 
describe the points wherein we might expect the ancient 

* See Schrader’s Prehistoric Antiguities of the Aryan Peoples, 
Part IV, Chap. XIII, translated by Jovons, p. 421. Cf. Sans, yaj ; 
Zend yaz ] Greek azomai^ agios ^ See Orion^ Chaj). 11. 

+ See Dr. Hang’s Aitnreya Br&h. Vol. I, Introduction, p. 46. 
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or the oldest sacrificial ^stem to differ from the one current in 
Vedic times. 

In the Saihhitis and BrAhmanas, the annuaj sattras, or 
yearly sacrificial sessions, are said to extend over twelve months. 
But this was impossible within the Arctic region, where the sun 
goes below the horizon for a number of days or months during 
the year, thereby producing the long night. The oldest duration 
of the annual sattras^ if ^ch sattras were ever performed within 
the Polar regions, would, therefore, be shorter than twelve months. 
In other words, an annual saltra of less than twelve months would 
be the chief distinguishing mark of the older sacrificial system, 
as contrasted with the later annual sattra of twelve months. It 
•must also be borne in mind^hat the number of the months of 
sunshine and darkness cannot be the same everywhere in the 
Circum-Polar regions. At the Pole the sun is alternately above 
and below the horizon for six months each. But as all people 
cannot be expected to be stationed precisely at the Pole, 
practically the months of sunshine will vary from sevai to eleven 
for the inhabitants of the Arctic r^ion, those nearest to the North 
Pole having seven month's sun^ine, while those living farther 
south from the Pole having the sun above their horizon for eight, 
nine or ten months according to latitude. These periods of sun- 
shine would be made up of the long Arctic day at the place and 
a succession of ordinary days and nights closely following each 
other ; and sacrificial sessions would be held, or-principal business 
transacted, and important religious and social ceremonies 
performed only during this period. It would, so to say, be 
a period of action, as contrasted with the long night, 
which it was followed. The long dawn following the long 
night, would mark the beginning of this period of activity; 
and the ArcUc sacrificial year would, practically, be made up, 
only of these months of sunshine. Therefore, the varying 
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number of the months of sunshine Avould be the chief peculiarity' 
of the Arctic sacrificial calendar, and we must bear it in mind 
in examining the traces (d the oldest calendar in the ^ig-Veda,. 
or other Samhit&s. 

A dawn of thirty days, as we measure days, implies a 
position so near the North Pole, that the period of sun^ine at 
the place could not have been longer than about seven months^ 
comprising, of course, a long day of four or five months, and a 
succession of regular days and nights during the remaining period^ 
and we find that the ^ig- Veda does preserve for us the memory 
of such months of sunshine. We refer first to the l^end of Aditi,. 
or the seven Adityas (suns), which is obviously based on some 
natural phenomenon. This legdhd expressly tells us that the- 
oldest number of Adityas or suns was seven, and the same idea 
is independently found in many other places in the ^ig-Veda. 
Thus in IX, 214, 3, seven Adityas and seven priests are men* 
tioned together, though the names of the different suns are not 
given therein. In II, 27, i, Mitra, Aryaman, Bhaga, Varundr 
Dakaha and Amsha are mentioned by name as so many dif- 
ferent Adityas, but the seventh 'is not named. This omission 
does -not, however, mean much, as the septenary character of 
the sun is quite patent from the fact that he is called s<y>td- 
shva (seven-horsed) in V, 45, g, and his ‘ sevoi-wheded ’ chariot 
is said to be drawn by ‘seven bay steeds’ (I, 50, 8), or by 
single horse ‘with »ven names’ in I, 164, 2. The Atharva 
Veda also speaks of “the seven bright rays of the sun” 
(VII, I07i l) ; and the epithet Aditya, as applied to the sun 
in the |lig-Veda, is rendered more clearly by Aditeh putrah 
(Aditi’s son) in A. V. XIII, 2, g. S&yana, following YAska,. 
derives this seven-fold character of |he sun from his seven 
rays; but why solar rays were taken to be seven still re-- 
mdns unexplained, unless we hold that the Vedjic bards had 
anticipated the discovery of seven prismatic rays or coloui?. 
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Which were unknown even to YAska or SAyana. Again though the- 
existence of seven suns may be exfdained. on this hypothesis, yet 
it fails to account for the death of the eighth son ; for the legend 
of Aditi (?lig. X, 72, 8-9) tells us, “Of the e ight' sons of Aditi,. 
who were bom from her body, she approached the gods with 
seven, and cast out MArtAnda. With seven sons Aditi approached 
(the gods) in the former age {i>iirvyam yugam) ; shebroi^ht thi- 
ther MArtAA^a again for birth and death.”* The story is discus- 
sed in various places in the Vedic literature, and many other 
attempts, unfortunately all unsatisfactory, have been made to- 
explain it in a rational and intelligent way. Thus in the Taittirl- 
ya SamhitA, VI, 5, 6, i /., the story of Aditi cooking a Bratmau. 
dona oblation for the gods, the SAdhyas, is narrated. The 
remnant of the oblation was’ given to her 1^ the gods, and four 
Adityas were bom to her from it. She then cooked a second 
oblation, and ate it herself first ; but the Aditya bom from it was 
an imperfect She cooked a third time and the Aditya 
Vivasvat, the progenitor of man, was born. But the SamhitA 
does ndl give the number and names of the eight ’Adityas, and 
this omission is supplied by the Taittirlya BrAhmana (I, i, 9, 

X /.). The BrAhmana tells tis that Aditi cooked the oblation 
four times, and each time the gods gave her the remnant 
of the oblation. Four pairs of sons were thus bom to her f 
the first pair was DhAtri and Aryaman, the second Mitra 
and Varuna, the third Amsha and Bhaga and the fourth 
Indra and Vivasvat. But the BrAhmana does not explain why 
the eighth son was called MArtAnda,* and cast away. The 
Taittiriya Aranyaka, I, 13, 2-3, (cited by SAyana in his gloss 
on Big. II, 27, I, and X, 72, 8;), first quotes the two verses 

* Big- X, 72, 8 & 9:— 1 

Tq qx! mxifixriqqxr h yi r 

xjxq$ WjqnfxifuiTJinH U nitqq: in the second verse the- 

Taittiriya Aranyaka, 1, 13, 3, roads see infra. 
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-from the 9ig-Veda (X, 72, 8 and 9), which give the legend of 
Aditi but with a slightly different reading for the second line of 
the second verse. Thus, instead of tvat ptmali Mdrtdndam d 
aibharat (she brought again MArtAhda thither for birth and death), 
the Aranyaka* reads tat pard Mdrtdndam d abhafat (she set aside 
MArt&jada for birth and death). The Aranyaka then proceeds 
to give the names of the eight sons, as Mitra, Varuna, DhAtri, 
Ary aman , Amsha, Bhaga, Indra and Vivasvat. But no further 
explanation is added, nor are we told which of these eight sons 
represented MAitAnda. There is, however," another passive in the 
Aranyaka (I, 7, 1-6) which throws some light on the nature of 
these Adityas.* The names of the suns here given are different. 
They are:— Aroga, Bhraja, Patara, Pataiiga, Svarhara, Jyotisht- 
mat, Vibhasa and Kashyapa ; the last of which is said to remain 
constantly at the great mount Meru, permanently illumining 
thatr^on. The other seven swis are said to derive their 
light from Kashyapa and to be alone visible to man. We are 
then told that these seven suns are considered by some 
Achiryas to be the seven manifestations of the or 

the vital powers in man ; while others are said to hold 
the opinion that they are the types of seven officiatin g priests 

*. See Taittiriya Aranyaka, 1, 7, — qw: «m*r: I 
I...I l H *1 

^ ^ I ...I snm: 

...I lEWrHI^f: I 1 " W8F HRWnif: 

419 I 9 99 afir; ^9ff5T 49 9 ” 

( pig. IX, 114, 3 ) I I 9599 I H9^ 91^91 

9C9I^9I9T 999199 : I I 9I9T^*H9!EIJ9t 919l4jW I 9^ 

■9 «99ft?9I ^ t 

'* Upon this SAyajtta says:— ‘ 9T9. 1^9 Sl«n4^4«I9l: 

‘ I 9 ft 

99^91: I 94fli{9§f9 i>g ftfJm: 991: I 

And again 9Tiilft*WTftft I 9.4: 9^1^51*11 9T9T. 

.1^19 9 5«U9. 1 9 ft 9K95te99R9 999ft | IR9I?g9^999V9ft^ 

•9|9?}<9J>»g^q9 1...I '9^ g *99^91* ^ft I 9^9 99rtlbl949T 

99911: 99I: I ft»^ 9911^9 9iftlft%9: I '®99Tft9T:’ I 
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iritvijah), A third explanation is then put forward, viz., that 
the distinction of seven suns is probably based on the different 
effects of sun’s rays in different months or seasons, and in support 
of it a Mantra, or Vedic verse, Dig^hhrdja ritUn karoti, (resorting 
to, or shining in, different regions (they) make the seasons), is 
quoted. I have not been able to find the Mantra in the existing 
Saiiihitas, nor does Sayana give us any clue to it, but simply 
observes “ the different features of different seasons cannot be 
accounted for, except by supposing them to have been caused by 
different suns ; therefore, different suns must exist in different 
regions’*.* But this explanation isopen to the objection (actually 
raised by Vaishampayana), that we shall have, on this theory, to 
assume the existence of thousands of suns as the characteristics 

A 

of the seasons are so numerous. TheAranyaka admits, to a 
certain extent, the force of this objection, but says — a^htau tu 
vyavasitdh, meaning that the number eight is settled by the text 
of the scripture, and there is no further arguing about 
it. The Shatapatha Brahmana, III, i, 3, 3, explains the le^ 
gend of Aditi somewhat on the same lines. It says that 
seven alone of Aditi ’s sons’ are st^ded DevCih Aditydli (the 
gods Adityas) by men, and that the eighth Martanda was 
born undeveloped, whereupon the Aditya gods created man 
and other animals out of him. In two other passages of the 
Shatapatha Brahmana, VI, i, 2, 8, and XI, 6, 3, 8, the num- 
ber of Adityas is, however, given ,as twelve. In the first 
(VI, I, 2, 8) they are said to have sprung from twelve 
drops generated by Prajapati and then placed in different 
regions [dikf<hf) ; while in the second ( XI, 6, 3, 8 )t these 

• See JsAyana’fi explauation quoted on the last page. 

^ SVmtapnthn Prabmanti, VI,.!, 2, 9 

Again XI, *6, 3, 8— I 
I 
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twdve Adityas are identified with the twelve months of the 
year* The number of Adityas is also given as twelve in the 
Upanishads : while in the post-Vedic literature they are eveiy« 
where said to be twelve, answering to the twelve months f the 
year* Muir, in his Original Samkrii Texts, Volumes IV and V, 
gives most of these passages, but offers no explanation as to the 
l^end of Aditi, except such as is to be found in the passages 
quoted. There are many different speculations or theories of 
W estern Scholars regarding the nature and character of Aditi, 
but as far as the number of Adityas is concerned, I know of na 
satisfactory explanation as yet suggested by them. On the con< 
traiy the tendency is, as observed by Prof. Max Muller, to regard 
the number, seven or eight, as luiconhected with any solar move- 
ments. A suggestion is made that the eight Adityas may be 
taken to represent the eight cardinal points of the compass, but 
the death or casting away of the eighth Aditya seals the fate 
of this explanation, which thus seems to have been put forward 
only to be rejected like MArtAnda, the eighth Aditya. 

We have here referred to, or quoted, the texts and passages 

, A 

bearing on Aditi’s legend, or the number of Adityas,’at some 
length, in order to show how we are apt to run into wild spe- 
culations about the meaning of a simple legend when the key to 
it is lost. That the twelve Adityas are understood to represent 
the twelve month-gods in later Vedic literature is evident from 
the passage in the Shatapatha BrAhmana (XI, 6, 3, 8=Brih. 
Arn. Up. Ill, 9, 5), which says “There are twelve months of the 
year ; these are the Adityas.” With this explanation before us, 
and the belief that different seasonal changes could be explained 
only by assuming the existence of difierept suns, it required na 
.very great stretch of ims^ination to infer that if twelve Adityas 
now represent the twelve months of the year, the seven Adityas 
^ must have once {j^ilrvyam yugam) represented the seven 
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months of the year. But this explanation, reasonable though 
it was, did not commend itself, or we might even say, occur 
to Vedic scholars, who believed that the home of the Aryans 
lay somewhere in Central Asia. It is, therefore, satisfactory 
±0 find that the idea of differait suns producing different 

A 

months is recognised so expressly in the Taittiriya Aranyaka, 
which quotes a Vedic text, not now available, in support 
thereof, and finally pronounces in favour of the theory, which 
regards the seven suns as presiding over seven different heavenly 
regions and thereby producing different seasons, in spite of the 
objection that it would lead to the assumption of thousands of 

A 

suns — an objection, which the Arabyaka disposes of summarily 
by observing that eight is a "Settled number, and that we have 
no right to change it. That this explanation is the most probable 
of all is further evident from Pig. IX, 114, 3, which says “ There 
are seven sky-regions ( aapta diahah ), with their difierent suns 
( ndttd a&ry&h ), there are seven Hotris as priests, tjiose who are 
the seven gods, the Adityas, — with them, O Soma! protect us. ’’ 
Here ndiuX-adry&h is an adjective which qualifies diahah {aapta), 
and the co-relation between' seven r^ions and seven suns is 
thus expressly recognised. Therefore, the simplest explanation 
of Aditi’s legend is that she presented to the gods, that is, brought 
forth into heavens, her seven sons, the Adityas, to form the seven 
months of sunshine in the place. She had an eighth son, but be 
was bom in an undeveloped state, or, was, what we may call, still- 
born ; evidently meaning that the eighth month was not a month 
of sunshine, or that the period of darkness at the place commen- 
ced with the eighth month. All this occured not in this but 
in the previous age, and the -words pdrvyam yugara in X, 72, g, are 
very important from this point of view. The word yuga is evi- 
dently used to denote a period of time in the first and second 
verses of the hymn, which refer to the former age of the gods 
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{defodndm p(Wvye yuge)2iid, also of the later age ( yuge). 

Western scholars are accustomed to interpret yuga to mean ‘a 

generation of ttien ’ almost in every place where the phrase is 

met with ; and we shall have to consider the correctness of this 

interpretation later on. For the purpose of this legend it is 

enough to state that the phrase purvyam yugam occurs twice in 

the hymn, and that where it first occurs ( in verse 2 ), it clearly 

denotes ‘ an early age * or ‘some division of time. ’ Naturally 

enough we must, therefore, interpret it in the same way where 

it occurs again in the same hymn, in the verse describing 

the legend of Aditi’s seven sons. The snn having seven rays, or 

seven horses, also implies the same idea differently expressed. 

The seven months cf sunshine, with their different temperatures, 

are represented by seven suns producing these different results 

by being differently located, or as having different kinds of rays, 

or as having different chariots, or horses, or different wheels to the 

same chariot* It is one and the same idea in different forms, or 

as the Rig-Veda puts it, “ one horse with seven names, ( 1 , 164, 

2 ). A long dawn of thirty days indicates a period of sunshine 

% 

for seven months ; and we now see that the legend of Aditi is 
intelligible only if we interpret it as a relic of a time when there 
were seven flourishing month-gods, and the eighth was either still- 
born, or cast away. Mdridvda is etymologically derived from 
mkrta meaning ‘ dead or undeveloped’, ( teing connected with 
mrita, the past participle of mr», to die ) and dnda, an egg or a 
l»rd ; and it denotes a dead sun, or a sun that has sunk below the 
horizon, for in pig. X, 55, 5, we find the word mamdra (died)' 
used to denote the setting of the daily sun. The sun is also repre- 
sented as a bird in many places in the Rig-Veda (V, 47,3; X, 55, 6;. 
X, 177, i;X, 189, 3). A castaway bird (iVdr«t«da) is, there- 
fore^ the sun that has set or sunk below the hgrizon, and 
the whole legend is obviously a reminiscence of the placo- 
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where the sun shone above the horizon, for seven months, and 
went below it in the beginning of the eighth. If this nature oF 
the sun-god is once impressed on the memory, it cannot be 
easily forgotten by any people simply by their being obliged to 
change their residence ; and thus the sevenfold character of the 
sun-god must have been handed down as an old tradition, though 
the Vedic people lived .later on in places presided over by the 

A 

twelve Adityas. That is how ancient traditions are preserved 
everywhere, as, for instance, those relating to the older year in 
the Egyptian literature, previously referred to. 

We have seen above that the peculiar characteristic of 
the Arctic region is the vart^^ig number of the months of sun- 
shine in that place. It is not, therefore, enough to say that 
traces of a period of seven months’ sunshine are alone found in 
the pig- Veda. If our theory is correct, we ought to find re- 
ferences to periods of eight, nine or ten months’ sunshine along 
with that of seven months either in the shape of traditions, or 
in some other form ; and forttmately there are such references 
in the Rig- Veda, only if we know where to look for them. 
We have seen that the sun’s chariot is said to be drawn by seven 
horses, and that this seven-fold character of the sun has refer- 
ence to the seven suns, conceived as seven different month-gods- 
There are many other legends based on this seven-fold division, 
but as they do not refer to the subjecjt under discussion, we 
must reserve their consideration for another occasion. The 
only fact necessary to be mentioned in this place is that the 
number .of the sun’s horses is said to be not only teven (I, 50, 
8), but also ten in IX, 63, 9; and if the first be taken 
to represent seven months, the other must be understood 
to stand for ten months as well. We need not| however, de» 
pend upon, such extension of the legend of seven Adityas 
to prove that the existence of nine or ten months of sunshine 
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was known to the poets of the ^ig-Veda. The evidence, which 
1 am now going to cite, comes from another source, I mean, the 
^crificial litetature, which is quite independent of the legend Of 
the seven Adityas. The^lig-Veda mentions a number of an«ten{ 
sacrificers styled ' our fathers ’(H, 33,13 ; VI, 22, 2), who instituted 
the sacrihce in ancient times, and laid down, for the guidance of 
man, the path which* he should, in future, follow. Thus the 
sacrifice offered by Manu, is taken as the type, and other sacri- 
fices are compared with it in 1, 76, 5. But Manu was not 
alone to offer this ancient sacrifice to the gods. In X, 63, 7, he 
Is said to have made the first offerings to the gods along with 
the seven Hotris ; while Aiigiras and YayAti are mentioned with 
him as ancient sacrificers in I, 31, 17, Bhrigu and Angiras in 
VIII, 43, 13, Atharvan and Dadhyanch in I, 80, 16, and Dadhy* 
afich, Angiras, Atri and Kanva in 1 , 139, 9. Atharvan by 
his sacrifices is elsewhere described, as having first extended 
the paths, whereupon the sun was bom (I, 83, 5 ), and the 
Atharvans, in the plural, are styled ‘our fathers’ {nah pUarah) 
along with Angirases, Navagvas and Bhrigus in X, i4, 6, 
In II, 34, 12, Dashagvas are said to have been the first to 
offer a sacrifice; while in X, 92, 10 Atharvan is spoken 
of, as having established order by sacrifices, when the Bhrigus 
showed themselves as gods by their skill. Philologically the 
name of Atharvan appears as Athravan, meaning a fire-priest, 
in the Avesta, and the word Angiras is said to be etymolo- 
gically connected with the Greek Aggilos, a ‘ messenger ’ and the 
Persian Angara ‘a mounted courier.' In the Aitareya BrAhmaBa 
(III, 34) Angirases are said to be the same as AngdrdU^ 

‘ burning coals or fire,’ (Cf. Big- X. 62, 5). Whether we accept 
these etymologies as absolutely correct or not, the resemblance 
between the different words sufficiently warrants the assump- 
tion that Atharvan and Angiras must have been the ancient 
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sacrificers of the whole Aryan race and not merely of the 
Vedic peoide. Therefore, even though MaAu, Atharvan, Ailgiraa 
be not the names of particular individuals, still thpre can be 
little doubt that they represented families of priests who conduct- 
ed, if not originated, the sacrifices in primeval times, that is, 
before the Aryan separation, and who, for this reason, seem to 
have attained almost divine character in the eyes of the poets of 
the Pig- Veda. They have all been described as more or less 
connected with Yama in X, 14, 3-6 ; but it does not follow there- 
from that they were all Yama’s agents or beings without any 
human origin. For, as stated above, there are a number of 
passages in which they are described as being the^«< and the 
mo»t ancient sacrificers of the cace ; and if after their death they 
are said to have gone to Yama and become his friends and com- 
panions, that does not, in any way, detract from their human 
character. It is, therefore, very important in the history of the 
sacrificial literature to determine if any traditions are preserved 
in the Rig- Veda regarding the duration of the sacrifices perfomed 
by these ancient ancestors of the Vedic people {nah pdrve pitardhy 
VI, 22, 2), in times before the separation of the Aryan people, 
and see if they lend any support to the theory of an early Circum- 
polar home. 

Now so far as my researches go, I have not been able to 
find any Vedic evidence regarding the duration of the sacri- 
fices performed by Manu, Atharvan, Bjirigu or any other 
ancient sacrificers, except the Afigirases. There is an annual 
aattra described in the Shrauta Sutras, which is called the 
A^gifasdm-ai/anam, and is said to be a modifxation of the 
Oa/edm-ayamam, the type of all yearly eattraa. But we do not 
find ;therein any mentiejp of the duration of the «a- ra of the 
Aogirases> The duration of the Gavdtn-ayanam is, however, 
given in the^ Taittirlya SairhitA, and will be liscussed in 
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the next chapter. For the presott, we coniine ourselves to the 
iattra of the Acgirases, and have to see if we can find out other 
means for determining its duration. Such a means is, fortunately, 
furnished by the Rig- Veda itself. There are two chief species of 
the Aiigirases i^Aiigiraa-tama), called the Navagvas and the 
Dashagvas, mentioned in the Rig-Veda (X, 62, 5 and 6); These 
two classes of ancient sacrificers are generally mentioned together, 
and the facts attributed to the Aiigirases are also attributed to 
them. Thus the Navagvas are spoken of as ‘our ancient fathers,’ 
in VI, 22, 2, and as * our fathers ’ along with Ahgirases and Bhrigu 
in X, 14, 6. Like the Ahgirases, the Navagvas are also connected 
with the myth of Indra overthrowing Vala, and of Sarami and 
Fanis (I, 62, 3 and 4 ; V, 29, 12 ; V, 45, 7 ; X, 108, 8). In one 
of these Indra is described as having taken their assistance when 
he rent the rock and Vala ( 1 , 62, 4) ; and in V, 29, 12, the Nava- 
gvas are said to have praised Indra with songs and broken open 
the firmly closed stall of the cows. But there are only two 
verses in whifth the duration of their sacrificial session is mention- 
ed. Thus V, 45, 7 says, “Here, urged by hands, hath loudly rung 
the pre5F-stone, with which the Navagvas sang (sacrificed) for ten 
months”; and in the eleventh verse of the same hymn the poet says, 
*'l place upon (offer to) the waters your light-winning prayers 
wherewith the Navagvas completed their ten months" * In II, 
34, 12, we again read, “They, the Dashagvas, brought out (of- 
fered) sacrifice first of all. May they favour us at the 
flashing forth of the dawn’’ : while in IV, 51, 4, t the Dawns 
are said “to have dawned richly on the N^vagva Ailgira, 

* Rig. V, 45 , 7,— «if*r?T 45 r ^51 nwt w- 

|V. 45, 11, — fJw eV ^ ^ w- 

E»TT: I 

t Rig. IV, 51 , 4, — ET EWft 
^ \ HtoE vrfn? n . 
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:;and on the seven-mouthed Dashagva,” evidently showing that 
their sacrifice was connected with the break of the dawn and 
lasted only for ten months. What the Navagvas or the Dashagvas 
. accomplished by means of their sacrifices is further ‘described in 
V, 29, 12, which says, “The Navagvas and the Dashagvas, who 
had offered libations of Soma, praised Indra with songs ; labouring 
' (at it) the men laid open the stall of kine though firmly closed 
while in III, 39, 5, we rpad, “Where the friend (Indra), with the 
friendly energetic Navi^vas, followed up the cows on his knees, 
.there verily with ten Dashagvas did Indra find the sun dwelling in 
darkness {tamaai ksUyantam)."* In X, 62, 2 and 3, the Ahgirases, 
of whom the Dashagvas and the Navagvas were the principal 
species (Aiigiras-tama, X, 62, 6), are, however, said to have 
themselves performed the feat of vanquishing Vala, rescuing the 
cows and bringing out the sun, at the end of the year (pirt vatsare 
Valam abhimlan') ; but it obviously means that they helped Indra 
in achieving it at the end of the year. Combining all these state- 
.ments we can easily deduce (i) that the Navagvas and the 
Dashagvas completed their sacrifices in ten months : (2) that these 
sacrifices were connected with J;he early flush of the Dawn ; (3) 
that the sacrificers helped Indra in the rescue of the cows from 
Vala at the etui of the year ; and (4) that at the place where Indra 
went in search for the cows, he discovered the sun “dwelling in 
darkness.” 

Now we must examine a little more closely the mean- 
ing of these four important statements* r^arding the Na- 
vagvas and the Dashagvas. The first question that arises 
in this connection is — What is meant by their sacrifices be- 
ing completed in ten months, and why did they not con- 
tinue sacrificing for the whole year of twelve months ? The 
•• 

* Rig. Ill, 39, f),— f ^ 3 t «R- 
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expressim for ‘ ten months ’ in the original is dosha mdsdh, and 
the words are so plain that there can be no doubt about their 
import. We have seen that the Navagvas used to help Indra 
in releasing the cows from the grasp of Vala, and in X, 62, 2 
and 3, the Ahgirases are said to have defeated Vala o< the end of 
the year, and raised the sun to heaven. This exploit of Indra, 
the Ahgirases, the Navagvas and the Dashagvas, therefore, 
clearly refers to the yearly rescue of the sun, or the cows of the 
morning, from the dark prison into which they are thrown by 
Vala ; and the expression “Indra found the sun dwelling in dark- 
ness”, mentioned above further supports this view. In I, 117, 5,. 
the Ashvins are said to have rescued Vandana, like some 
bright buried gold, “like one asleep in the lap of Nir-riti (death), 
like the sun dwelling in darkness {tamasi kshiyantam)’’ . This 
shows that the expression ‘dwelling in darkness,’ as applied to 
the sun, means that the sun was hidden or concealed below the 
horizon so as not to be seen by man. W e must, therefore, hold 
that Indra killed or defeated Vala at the end of the year, in a 
place of darkness, and that the Dashagvas helped Indra by 
their songs at the time. This might lead any one to suppose 
that the Soma libations, offered by the Navagvas and the 
Dashagvas for ten months, were offered during the time when 
war with Vala was waging. But the Vedic idea is entirely 
diff erent. For instance the morning prayers are recited be- 
fore the rise of the sun, and so the sacrifices to help Indra 
against Vala had to be performed ftp/vre the war. Darkness 
or a dark period, of ten months is again astronomically im- 
possible anywhere on the globe, and as there cannot be ten 
months of darkness the only other alternative admissible is 
that the Dashagvas and the Navagvas carried on their ten 
months’ sacrifice during the period of sunshine. Now if this 
period of sunshine hal extended to twelve months, there was- 
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no reason for the Dashagvas to curtail their sacrifices and com- 
plete them in ten months. Consequently the only inference 
we can draw from the story of the Navagvas and the Dashagvas 
is that they carried on their sacrifices during ten months of sun- 
shine and after that period, the sun went to dwell in darkness or 
sank below the horizon, and Indra, invigorated by the Soma 
libations of the Dashagvas, then entered into the cave of Vala, 
rent it open, released the cows of the morning and brought out 
the sun at the end of the old and the beginning of the new year, 
when the Dashagvas again commenced their sacrifices after the 
long dawn or dawns. In short, the Dashagvas and the Navagvas, 
and with them all the ancient sacrificers of the race, lived in a 
region where the sun was above the horizon for ten months, and 
then went down, producing a long yearly night of two months 
duration. These ten months, therefore, formed the annual 
sacrificial session, or the calendar year, of the oldest sacrificers 
of the Aryan race, and we shall see in the next (;bapter that 
independently of the legend of the Dashagvas this view is fiUly 
supported by direct references to such a session in the Vedic 
sJicrificial literature. 

The etymology of the words Navagva and Dashagva 
leads us to the same conclusion. The words are formed by 
prefixing nava and dosha to So far there is no dif- 

ference of opinion. But YAska {XI, ip) takes ..am in ..a- 
vagva to mean either ‘new' or ‘charming,' interpreting the 
word to mean ‘those, who have charming or new career 
from i/am to go)'. This explanation of Yaska is, however, un- 
satisfactory, inasmuch as the Navagvas and the Dashagvas are 
usually mentioned together in the Rig-Veda, and this close 
and frequent association of their names makes it necessary for 
us to find out such an etymological explanation of the words as 
would make Navagva bear the same relation to .wjva as 
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Dashagva may have to dasha. But da»ha or rather dcahan^ is k 
numeral signifying * ten ’ and cannot be taken in any other sense 
therefore, as observed by Prof. Lignana,* nava or rather navan 
must be taken to mean ‘nine'. The meaning oi gva 
however, yet to be ascertained. Some derive it from <70, a 
cow, and others from gam^ to go. In the first case the meaning 
would be ‘ of nine cows * or ‘ of ten cows ' ; while in the second 
case the words would signify ‘ going in nine ' or ‘going in ten,’ and 
the fact that the Dashagvas are said to be ten in III, 39, 5, lends 
support to the latter view. But the use of the words Navagva 
and Dashagva, sometimes even in the singular number as an ad- 
jective qualifying a singular noun, shows that a group or a com- 
pany of nine or ten men, is not, at any rate, always intended. 
Thus in VI, 6, 3, the rays of Agni are said to be navagvan, while 
Adhrigu is said to be daslhagva in VIII, 12, 2, and Dadhyanch 
navagva in IX, 108, 4. W e must, therefore, assign to these 
epithets some other meaning, and the only other possible expla- 
nation of the numerals ‘nine’ and ‘ten* is that given by S^yana, 
who says (Comm, on Rig. I, 62, 4), “The Angirases are of two 
kinds, the Navagvas or those who rose after completing the 
eatlTa in nine months, and the Dashagvas, or those who rose 
after finishing the sattra in ten months.”t We have seen 
that in the Rig-Veda V, 45, 7 and ii, the Dashagvas and 

* See his ^ssay on “The Navagvas and the Dashagvas of the 
pig-Veda” in the Proceedings of the 7 th International Congress of Ori- 
entalists, 1886, pi>. 59-68. The essay is in Italian, and I am indebted 
to the kindness of Mr. Shrinivas Iyengar, B. A., B. L., High Coart 
Pleader, Madras, for a translation of the /;anie. 

t SAyana, in his gloss, on Rig. I, 62, 4,says:-irfrT^^ 
w: I ^ 

I Again in his gloss, on X, 62, 61 he states: — 

swff ww •a? 
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the Navagvas are said to have completed their sacrifices in 
ten months. S&yaoa*s explanation* is, therefore, fully war- 
ranted by these texts, and very probably it is based on, 
some traditional information about the Dashagvas. Prof. Lig- 
nana of Rome,* suggests that the numerals navan and 
in these names should be taken as referring to the period of 
gestation, as the words navc^mdhya and dashcb-mdhya occur in 
the Vendidad, V, 45,' (136), in the same sense. Thus interpreted 
Navagva would mean ‘bom of nine months,* and Dashagva 
‘ bom of ten months. ' But this explanation is highly improb- 
able, inasmuch as we cannot first suppose that a number of 
persons were born prematurely in early times, and secondly 
that it was specially such persons that attained almost divine 
honours. The usual period of gestation is 280 days or ten 
lunar months (V, 78, g), and those that were bom a month 
earlier cannot be ordinarily expected to live long or to perform 
feats which would secure them divine honours. The reference 
to the Vendidad proves nothing, for there the ease of a still- 
born child after a gestation of i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, or 10 
months is under considerafion, and Ahura Mazda enjoins that 
the house where such a still-born child is brought forth 
should be cleaned and sanctified in a special way. Prof. 
Lignana’s explanation again conflicts with the Vedic text a 
which say that the Dashagvas were ten in number (III, 39,. 
5), or that the Navagvas sacrificed only for ten months 
(V, 47, 5). Sayana’s explanation is, therefore, the only one 
entitled to our acceptance. I may here mention that the 
Veda ( V, 47, 7 and ii ) speaks of ten months' sacrifice only in 
connection with the Navagvas, and does not mention any sac- 
rifice of nine months. But the etymology of the names now helps 
us in assigning the t%n months’ sacrifice to the Dashagvas and 

* See his Essay in the Proceedings of the 7th International ConL 
gress of the Orientalists, pp. 59-68, ^ 
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the nine months’ to the Navagvas. For namn in Navagva 
is only a numerical variation for dashan in Dash^va, and 
it follows, therefore, that what the Dashagvas did by tens, the 
Navt^vas did by nines. 

There is another circumstance connected with the Angi. 
rases which further strengthens our conclusion, and which 
must, therefore, be stated in this place. The Aiigirases are 
sometimes styled the Viri^Kts. Thus in * 111 , 53, 7, the Ahgi- 
rases are described as “ VirUpaa, and sons of heaven and the 
name Virflpa once occurs by itself as that of a single being, 
who sings the praises of Agni, in a stanza ( VUI, 75, 6 ) imme- 
diately following one in which Angiras is invoked, showing that 
Virfipa is here used as a synonym for Angiras. But the most 
explicit of these references is X, 52, 5 and 6. The first of these 
verses states that the Angirases arc Virupaf, and they are the 
sons of Agni; while the second describes them along with the 
Navagva and the Dashagva in the following terms, “And which 
Virfipas wei;e bom from Agni and from the sky; the Navagva 
or the Dashagva, as the best of the Aiigirases {Ani/iraa-tama), 
prospers in the assemblage of the gods. ”* Now VirA^xta literal- 
ly means ‘of various forms,’ and in the above verses it seems 
to have been used as an adjective qualifying Angirases to de- 
note that there are many species of them. We are further 
told that the Navagvas and the Dashagvas were the most 
important ( ) of these St^ccies. In the last 
chapter I have discussed the meaning of the adjective Vi~ 
rdpa as applied to a couple of ®ay imd Night and 
have shown, on the authority of MAdhava, that the word, 
as applied to days and nights, denotes their duration, or the 
period of time over which they extend. WrApat in the 
present instance appears to be used precisely in the same 

* lUg. X, 62, 6,— susf: 1 hveV 
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^ense. The Navagvas and the Dashagvas were no doubt the 
most important of the early sacri(icers\ but these too were 
not their only species. In other words they were^not merely 
‘ nine-going,* and ‘ ten-going, ’ but ‘ various-going ’ ( w«2paf), 
meaning that the duration of their sacrifices was sometimes 
shorter than nine and sometimes longer than ten months. In fact 
a Sapt€b-gu (seven-going) is mentioned in X, 47, 6, along with 
Brihaspati, the son of Ahgiras, and it seems to be used there 
as an adjective qualifying Brihaspati; for Brihaspati is described 
•in another place (IV, 50, 4) as sapt^ya (seven-mouthed), while 
•the Atharva-Veda IV, 6, i, describes the first Brihmana, Brihas- 
,pati, as dnshdsya Or ten-mouthed. W e have also seen that in 
IV, 51, 4, the Dashagva is also called ‘seven-mouthed.’ All these 
•expressions can be satisfactorily explained only by supposing 
that the Angirases were not merely ‘ nine-going ' or ‘ ten-go- 
ing,* but rirdpfis or ‘ various-going,* and that they completed 
their sacrifices within the number of months for which the 
sun was above the horizon at the place where these sacrifices 
were performed. It follows, therefore, that in ancient times 
the sacrificial session lasted from seven to ten months; and the 
number of sacrificers {Ilotrl^) corresponded with the number of 
the months, each doing his duty by rotation somewhat, after 
the manner of the Egyptian priests previously referred 
to- These sacrifices were over when the long night com- 
menced, during which Indra fought with Vala and van- 
quished him by the end of tb,e yeg.r ( parivatsare^ X, 6 ^^ ^ ). 
The word parivatsare ( at the end of the year ) is very sug- 
gestive and shows that the year closed with the long night. 

Another reference to a period of ten months' sun-shine 
is found in the legend^ of Dirghatamas whom the Ashvins 
are said to have saved or rescued from a pit, into which 
he was thrown, after being made blind and infirm. I 
have devoted a separate chapter later on to the discussion of 
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Vedic legends. But I take up here the legend of D!rgha» 
tamas because we have therein an express statement as to the- 
life of Dirgbatamas, which remarkably corroborates the con> 
elusion we have arrived at from the consideration of the story 
of the Dashagvas. The story of Dirghatamas is narrated irt 
the Mah^bhftrata, Adiparvan, Chap. 104. He is said to be the 
son of MamatA by Utathya, and bom blind through the curse of’ 
Bfihaspati bis uncle. He was, however, married and had several 
sons by Pradveshi. The wife and the cons eventually became 
tired of feeding the blind Dirghatamas ( so called because he 
was bom blind ), and the sons abandoned him afloat on a worn- 
out raft in the Ganges. He drifted on the waters for a long time 
and distance, when at last the k<ng Bali picked him up. Dirghaf 
tamas then had several sons bom to him from a ddsi or a female 
slave, and also from the wife of Bali, the sons of Bali’s wife be- 
coming kings of different provinces. In the Rig-Veda Dirgha- 
tamas is one of the proteges of the Ashvins, and about 25 hymns 
in the flrk Mandala are ascribed to him- He is called Mimat- 
eya, or the son of MamatA in 1 , 152, 6, and Uchathya's ofl^pring 
in 1 , 158, 4. In the latter hynfn he invokes the Ashvins for the 
purpose of rescuing him from the ordeals of fire and water to- 
which he was subjected by the Dasa Traitana. In 1 , 147, 3 and 
IV, 4, 13, Agni is, however, said to have restored to Dirgha- 
tamas his eyesight. But the statement need not surprise us as 
the achievements <of one deity are very often ascribed to 
another in the Rig-Veda. Dirghatamas does not stand 
alone in being thus rescued by the Ashvins. ChyavAna is 
spoken of as another protege of the Ashvins, and they are 
said to have restored him to youth. Vandana and a host of others- 
are similarly mentioned as being saveef, rescued, cured, protected 
or rejuvenated by the Ashvins. All these achievements are now. 
understood as referring to the exploit of restoring to the sun 
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bis decayed power in the winter. But with the expresaoir 
*1ike the sun dwelling in darkness” before us, in the legend of 
Vandana (1, 117, 5), we must make these legends refer not 
merely to the decayed power of the sun in winter, but to his 
actual sinking below the horizon for some time. Bearing this 
in mind, let us try to see what inference we can deduce, so far 
as the subject in hand is concerned, from the legend of 
Dirghatamas. 

The statement in the myth or legend, which is most im* 
portant for our purpose, is contained in 1 , 158, 6. The verse 
may be literally translated as follow’s: — “Dirghatamas, the son 
of Mamat^, having grown decrepit in the tenth yuga, becomes 
a Brahman charioteer of the waters wending to their goal.*’* 
The only expressions which require elucidation in this verse 
are “ in the tenth yuga ” and “waters wending to their goal.” 
Otherwise the story is plain enough. Dirghatamas grows old 
in the tenth yuya, and riding on waters, as the Mah&bhArata story 
has it, goes along with them to the place-which is the goal of 
these waters. But scholars are not agreed as to what yuga 
means. Some take it to mean a cycle of years, presumably 
five as in the Vedaiiga-Jyotisha, and invest Dirghatamas with 
infirmity at the age of fifty. The Petersburg Lexicon would 
interpret yuga, wherever it occurs in the Big-Veda, to mean 
not ‘a period of time,’ but ‘a generation,’ or ‘the relation 
of descent from a common stock' : and it is followed by 
Grassmann in this respect. According to these scholars the 
phrase “in the tenth yuga" in the above verse would, 
therefore, signify “in the tenth generation” whatever that 
may mean. Indeed, there seems to be a kind of prejudice 
against interpreting yuga as meaning ‘a period of time’ in 
the Pig-Veda. and ibis, therefore, necessary to examine the 

• pig. T, 1.58, 6— w I 
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^int at some length in this plsce. That the word by 
itself means ‘a period of time,* or that, at any rate, it is one of 
its meanipgs goes without saying. Even the Petersburg 
Lexicon assigns this meaning to in the Atharva Veda 
VIII, 2, 21 ; but so far as the Rig-Veda is concerned 
.according to it, must mean 'descent,' or ‘generation, or some- 
thing like it, but never ‘a period of time.' This is especially 
the case with the phrase MAnmhA yy»yd^ or M.a'^mf^hyd yugdni^ 
which occurs several times in the Rig-Veda. Western scho- 
lars would everywhere translate it to mean ‘generations of 
.men,’ while native scholars, like Sayana and Mahidhara, take 
it to refer to ‘ mortal ages ’ in a majority of places. In some 
cases (I, 124, 2 ; I, 144, 4) Sayana, however, suggests, as an 
alternative, that the phrase may be understood to mean ‘con- 
junction* or ‘couples {yuya) of men ' ; and this has probably given 
rise to the interpretation put upon the phrase by Western 
scholars. Etymologically the word yuga may mean conjunc- 
tion' or ‘a couple,' denoting either (i) ‘a couple of day and night, 
or (2) ‘a couple of months,' ‘ a season,* or (3) ‘a couple of 
fortnights,’ or ‘the time, of the conjunction of the moon and 
the sun,' i. e. ‘a month.' Thus at the beginning of the Kali- 
Yuga the planets and the sun were, it is supposed, in conjunc- 
tion and hence it is said to be called a yuya. It is also possible 
that the word may mean ‘a conjunction, or a couple, or even 
a generation ofmerv* Etymology, therefore, does not help 
up ifi determining which of these meanings should be assigned to 
the word yuga, or the phrase MdnmM yuyd in the Rig- 
Veda, and we miist find out some other means for 
determining it. The prejudice we have referred to above, 
appears to be mainly due to the disinclination of the Western 
scholars to import,the later Yuga theory into the Rig-V eda. But 
it seems to me that the caution has been carried too far, ^ far 
.as almost to amount to a sort of prejudice. 
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Turning to the hymns of the 9 ig-Veda, we find as remark' 
ed by Muir, the phrase yuge yuge used at least in half a dozen- 
places (III, a6, 3 ; VI, 15, 8 ; X, 94, 12, &c.), and it is interpreted 
by Siyana to mean a period of time. In III, 33, 8, and X, lo, 10, 
we have tUtara yugdMi ‘ later ages,’ and in X, 72, i, we read 
ntuxre yuge ‘ in a later age * ; whilst in the next two verses we- 
have the phrases Deedndm pArvye yuge and Devdndm prcUhame 
yuge clearly referring to the later and earlier ages of the gods. 
The word Devdm&m is in the plurai and yugn is in the singular, 
and it is not therefore possible to take the phrase to mean 
‘ generations of gods.’ The context again clearly shows that 
a reference to time is intended, for the hymn speaks of the 
creation and the birth of the gocjs in early primeval times. Now 
if we interpret DevAndm yugam to mean ‘an age of gods,’ why 
should manmhyd yugdni or indnueM yugd be not interpreted 
to mean ‘human ages,' is more than I can understand. There 
are again express passages in the Rig-Veda where MdMiwAd 
yugd cannot be taken to mean ‘generations of men.’ Thus 
in V, 52, 4, which is a hymn to Maruts, we read Viehve ye 
mdnuehd yugd pdnti martyam msAa/l. Here the verb is pdnti 
(protect), the nominative rUhve ye (all those), and the object 
is martyam (the mortal man), while riehah (from injury), in 
the ablative, denotes the object against which the protection 
is sought. So far the sentence, therefore, means “All those 
who protect man from injury’’ ; and now tl^e question is, what 
does mdnuehd yugd mean? If we take it to mean “genera- 
tions of men’’ in the objective case it becomes superfluous, for 
martyam (man) is already the object of i>dn'i (protect). It 
is, therefore, necessary to assign to mdnuehd yugd the only 
other meaning we know of, m., ‘ human ages ’ and take the 
phrase as an accusative of time. Thus interpreted the whole 
sentence means “All those, who protect man from injury 
during human ages.’’ No other construction is more natural 
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•or reasonable than this; but still Prof. Max Muller translates 
the verse to mean “All those who protect the generations of 
men, who protect the mortal from injury,”* in spite of the fact 
that this is tautological and that there is no conjunctive par- 
ticle in the text (like eha) to join what according to him are the 
two objects of the verb ‘protect.’ Mr. Griffith seems to have 
perceived this difficulty, and has translated, “Who all, through 
.ages of mankind, guard mortal man from injury.” Another 
passage which is equally decisive on this point, is X, 140, 6. 
The versef is addressed to Agni, and people are said to have 
put him in front to secure his blessings. It is as follows ; — 
BUdvdnam mahinham vishva-darshatam 
agnim tumndya dadhire puro jandh 
Sh<‘til4tarnaih sapraihas-taman 
tvd gifd daivyam mdnmhd yugd || 

Here rildvdnam (righteous), mahisham (strong), vishva-dar- 
shatam (visible to all), aynitn (Agni, fire), shrut-karnam (attentive 
eared), taprothas-tamam (most widely-reaching), tvd (thee) and 
dcAvyam (divine) are all in the accusative case governed by 
dadhire (placed), and describe the qualities of Agni. Jandh 
(people) is the nominative and dadhire (placed) is the only verb in 
the text. Samndya (for the welfare) denotes the purpose for which 
the people placed Agni in front {puro) ; and gird (by praises) is 
the means by which the favour of Agni is to be secured. If we, 
therefore, leave out the various adjectives of Agni, the verse 
means, “The people have placed Agni (as described) in front for 
their welfare, with praises.” The only expression that remains is 
mdnuehd yugd, and it can go in with other words in a natural 
way only as an accusative of time. The verse would then mean 
* See S. B. E. Series, Vol. XXXII, p. pi?, 
t Big, X, 140, 6,— NrBWR 

w:i w IJm |«r ii . 
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^‘The people have placed Agni (as described) in front for their 
-welfare, with praises, during human ages.*’ But Griffith takes 
to mean ‘generations,’ and supplying a verb of* his own, 
translates the last part of the verse thus: “ Men’s generations 
magnify (Agni) with praise-songs {gird).** This shows what straits 
we are reduced to if we once make up our mind not to interpret 
mdnu^hd yugd to mean ‘ a period of time for the word ‘magnify’ 
does not exist in the original. This verse also occurs in the 
Vajasaneyi SaiiihiU (XII, iii) and Mahidhara there explains 
mdnufthd yugd to mean ‘human ages’ or ‘periods of time’ such as 
fortnights. W e have, therefore, at least two passages, where 
mdnuithd yugd^ must, according to the recognised rules of inter- 
pretation, be taken to mean ‘periods of time,’ and not ‘genera- 
tions of men,’ unless we are prepared to give up the natural con- 
struction of the sentence. There are no more passages in the 
Rig- Veda where mdriushd yugd occurs in juxt apposition with 
words like jaridh or martyam, so as to leave no option as regards 
the meaning to be assigned to yuga. But if the meaning of a 
phrase is once definitely determined even from a single passage, 
we can safely understand the pHrase in the same sense in other 
passages, provided the meaning does not conflict there with the 
context. That is how the meaning of many a Vedic word has 
been determined by scholars like Yaska, and we are not ventur- 
ing on a new path in adopting the same process of reasoning in 
the present case. 

But if tnduushd yugd means ‘human) ages’ and not 
‘human generations,’ we have still to determine the exact 
duration of these ages. In the Atharva-Veda VIII, 2, 21, 
which says, “We allot to thee, a hundred, ten thousand years, 
two, three or four yw/an,” the word yuga obviously stands for 
a period of time, not shorter than ten thousand years. But 
there are grounds to hold that in the early days of the Pig- 
Veda yuga must have denoted a shorter period of time^ 
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or, at least, that was one of its meanings in early days. The- 
9ig>V eda often speaks of ' the first ' {pratham(£) dawn, or ‘the first 
of the coming’ (AyatinAm prathanuf) dawns, (9ig. 1, 113, 8; 123, 2^ 
VII, 76, 6; X, 35, 4); while ‘the last’ (a«amit)dawn is mentioned 
in VII, 71,3, and the dawn is said to have ‘the knowledge of the 
first day’ in 1, 123, 9. Now, independently of what I have said 
before about the Vedic dawns, the ordinal numeral ‘first’ as- 
applied to the dawn is intelligible only if we suppose it to refer 
to the first dawn of the year, or the dawn on the first day 
of the year, somewhat like the phrase ‘first night’ (prathamA' 
rAtrih) used in the Brahmanas (spe Orio»t, p. 67). The ‘first’ 
{prathamA) and the ‘last’ (avamA) dawn must, therefore, be- 
taken to signify the beginning -and the end of the year in- 
those days; and in the light of what has been said about 
the nature of the Vedic dawns in the fifth chapter, we may 
safely conclude that the ‘ first ’ of the dawns was no other 
than the first of a set or group of dawns that appeared at the- 
close of the long night and commenced the year. Now this 
‘first dawn* is described as “wearing out human s^es*' 
{jiraminati marmshyA yugAni) in I, 1 24, 2, and I, g2, lip 
while in 1, 115, 2, we are told that “the pious or godly men 
extend the j/ugas" on the appearance of the dawn (yotrd 
naro devayatUo yugAm vitanvate). European scholars inter- 
pret yuga in the above passages to mean ‘generations of 
men.’ But apart from the fact that the phrase mAnushd 
yugA must be understood ' to mean ‘human ages’ in at least 
two passages discussed above, the context in 1, 124, 2 and I, 
92, II is obviously in favour of interpreting the word yuyet, oc- 
curring therein, as equivalent to a period of time. The dawn 
is here described as commencing a new course of heaven- 
ly ordinances, or holy sacrifices {^aivyani vratAm\ and set- 
ting in motion the manwhyA yugAm, obvioudy implying- 
tbat with the first dawn came the- -sacrifices, as well as thfr 
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•cycle of time known as ‘ human ages, ’ or that * the human ages ’ 
were reckoned from the lirst dawn. This association of undtmuhd 
yttgd, or ‘human ages,' with the ‘first dawn’ at once’enables us to 
definitely determine the length or duration of ‘ human s^es for 
if these ages {yuga») commenced with ths first dawn of the year, 
th^ must have ended on the last («««»*(») dawn of the year. 
In other words yn^d collectively denoted the whole 

period of time between the first and the last dawn of the year, 
■while a single yuga denoted a shorter division of this period- 
Apart from the legend of Dirghatamas, we have, therefore?, 
sufficient evidence in the 9 ig»Veda to hold that the word yuga 
was used to denote a period of time, shorter than one year, and 
that the phrase M&nvahd yugd meant ‘human ages,* or ‘the period 
of time between the first and the last dawn of year,' and not ‘hu- 
man generations.' The statement that “D^rghatamas grew old 
in the ifinth yuga” is now not only easy to understand, but it 
enables- us to determine, still more definitely, the*meaning of 
yMjea in the days of the Rig-Veda. For, ifyfiyawas a part of 
mdnuoha yugd, that is, of the period between the first and the 
last darvn of the year, and the legend of Dirghatamas a. solar 
legend, the statement that “D’rghatanias grew old in the tenth 
yuga” can only mean that ‘the sun grew old in the tenth month.’ 
In other words, ten yugas were supposed to intervene between 
the first and the last dawn, or the two termini, of the year ; and 
as ten days or ten fortnights would be too sfiort, and ten seasons 
too long a period of time to lie between these limits, the 
word yuga in tho phrase da»hame yttge, must be interpreted 
to mean *a month' and nothing else. In short, Dirghatamas 
was the sun that grew old in the tenth month, an 1 
tiding on the aerial waters was borne by them to the'r j:p il, 
that is, to the ocean (VII, 49, 2) below the horizon. The 
waters here referred to are, in fact, the same ov<2i- whic’a 
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the king Varuna is said to role, or which flow by his commands,, 
or for which he is said to have dug out a channel (VII, 49, 1-4 ; 

II, 28, 4 ; VI], 87, i) and so cut out a path for Sftrya, and which 
being released by Indra from the grasp of Vritra, bring on the sun 
(I, 51, 4). Prof. Max Muller, in his C<n}trU»Uion» to the Scieweof 
Mythology (Vol. II, pp. 583-598), has shown that most of the 
achievements of the Ashvins can be rationally explained by taking 
them as referring to the decaying sun. The legend of Dirgha. 
tamasis thus only a mythical representation of the Arctic sun, who 
ascends above the ‘bright ocean’ (VII, 60, 4), becomes visible for 
mdnwhd yugti, or ten months, and then drops again into the ne- 
ther waters. What these waters are and how their nature has 
been long misunderstood will be fufther explained in a subsequent 
chapter, when we come to the discussion of Vedic myths. 
Suffice it to say for the present that the legend of Dlrghatamas, 
interpreted as above, is in full accord with the legend of the 
Dashagvas^,who are described as holding their sacrificial session 
only for ten months. 

I have discussed here the meaning of yttga and mAim»h& 
yngA at some length, because the phrases have been 
much misunderstood, in spite of clear passages shewing that- 
*a period of time’ was int«Kied to be denoted by them. These 
passages (V, 52, 4 ;X, 140, 6) establish the fact that mo-nnuh/i yugd 
denoted ‘human ages,’ and the association of these ages with the 
tfirst dawn’ (1, 124, 2 ; 1, 115, 2) further shews that the length of 
a yaga was r^arded to be shorter than a year. The mention of 
the tenth yws'a finally settles the meaning of yuga as ‘one month.’ 
That is how I have arrived at the meaning of these phrases, and 
I am glad to find that I have been anticipated in my conclusions 
by Prof. Rangftchirya, of Madras, on different grounds. In his es- 
$ay on the yagea* he discusses the root meaning -of yuga, and, 

* The Yagait or a Qaestiou of Biudu Chronology And History, p. 19 .. 
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taking it to denote ‘a conjunction,* observes as follows, “ The 
phases of the moon being so readily observable, it is pro- 
bable that, as suggested by Professor Weber, the idea of a 
period of time known as a yuga and depending upon a conjunc- 
tion of certain heavenly bodies, was originally derived froni 
a knowledge of these phases. The Professor ( W eber ) further 
strengthens his supposition by referring to a passage cited in 
the Shadvimsha Brahmana ( IV, 6 )* wherein the four yuga% 
are still designated by their more ancient names, and are con- 
nected with the four lunar phases to which they evidently owe 
their origin." Mr. Rahgacharya then refers to dnrsha, the 
ancient name for the conjunction of the sun and moon, and con- 
cludes, “ There is also olcf mythological or other evidence 
which leads us to conclude that our forefathers observed many 
other kinds of interesting celestial conjunctions ; and in all pro- 
bability the earliest conception of a yuga meant the period 
from new moon to new moon,** that is, one lunar month. The 
passage stating that it was the first dawn that sot the cycle of 
mdnusM yuga in motion is already quoted above ; and if we- 
compare this statement with Rig. X, 138,6, where Indra after 
killing Vritra and producing the dawn and the sun, is said 
“to have set the ordering of the months in the sky,** it will 
be further evident that the cycle of time which began with 
the first dawn was a cycle of months. We may, therefore^, 
safely conclude that mdnmhd yugd represented, in early days, 
a cycle of months during which the sun was above the horizon,, 
or rather that period of sunshine and action when the ances- 
tors of the Aryan race held their sacrificial sessions or 
performed other religiqus and social ceremonies. 

There are many other passages in the Pig- Veda which • 
support the same view. But mdnushd yugd being everywhere 

# j[T^ I unrhrf 

IT 55^^^ M 
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interpreted by Western scholars to mean ‘human generations 
or tribes,’ the real meaning of these passages has become 
obscure and unintelligible. Thus in VIII, 46, 12, we have 
“All ( sacrificers ), with ladles lifted, invoke that mighty 
Indra tor imUvuht yu<j&” \ and the meaning evidently is that 
Soma libations were offered to Indra during the period of human 
ages. But taking tnAniMhA ywjA to denote ‘ human tribes,’ 
Oriflith translates “ All races of mankind invoke &c," a ren- 
dering, which, though intelligible, does not convey the spirit 
of the original. Similarly, Agni is said to shine during 
‘human ages’ in VII, g, 4. But there too the meaning 
‘human tribes’ is unnecessarily foisted upon the phrase. 
The most striking illustration of the impropriety of interpreting 
yMflra to mean ‘a generation ’ is, however, furnished by Rig. II, 
2, 2. Here Agni is said to shine for mAnunha //itffAand kthapalt. 
Now kthapah means ‘ nights ’ and the most natural interpre- 
tation would be to take mAnuuM ywjA and Mtapah as allied ex- 
pressions denoting a period of time. The verse will then mean: — 
“ O Agni ! thou shinest during hupian ages and nights.” It ie 
necessary to mention ' nights,’ because though yugd 

is a period of sunshine, including a long day and a succession 
of ordinary days and nights, yet the long or the continuous 
night which followed vtAmshA ymjd could not have been in- 
cluded in the latter phrase. Therefore, when the whole period 
of the ^ier year was intended, a compound expression like 
“ yuyd and the continuous nights” was necessary, 

and that is the meaning of the phrase* in II, 2, 2. But Prof. 
•Oldenberg, *• following Max Muller, translates as follows, “ O 
Agni! thou shined on human tribes, on continuous nights.” Here, 
4n the first place, it is difficult to understand what ‘shining on 
humr^n tnbes’ means; and .secondly \lk»lMpah meanS'COntinuous 
* S«*S. B. B. 8eri»is Vol. XLVl, jip, 193, 195. 
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flights it could mean nothing except ‘ the fdnjj continuous 
night,’ and if so, why not take to represent 

period of the solar year, which remains after the long fs 
excluded from it ? As observed by me before, Ptof. Max Mullet 
has correctly translated kshapah by ‘ continuous nights,' but has 
missed the true meaning of the expression mAnu»hA yiujA in this 
place. A similar mistake has been committed with respect to IV, 
l6, 19, where the expression is kxhajtah mndnna shara(fa 8 eha 
pArvih. Here, in spite of tlic accent, Max Muller takes hltaitah 
as accusative and so does SAyana. But SAyana correctly inter- 
prets the expresssion as ' May we rejoice for many autumns 
(seasons) and nights.” ‘ Seasons and nights* is a compound 
phrase, and the particle clui becomes unmeaning if we split it up 
and take nights {kxitajmli) with one verb, and seasons (tiaradah) 
with another. Of course so long as the Arctic theoiy’ was 
unknown the phrase ‘ seasons and nights ' or *m4nufM ytufd and 
nights ’ was unintelligible, iua.smuch as nights werfi included in 
the seasons or the yiKjns. But Prof. Max Muller has himself 
suggested the solution of the difliculty by interpreting kuhapah 
as ‘continuous nights’ in II. 2, 2: and adopting this rendering, 
we can, with greater propriety, take seasons and nights together, 
as indicated by the particle cha, and understand the expression 
to mean a complete .solar year including the long night. The 
addition of hJtapah to minnshu yiufd, therefore, further supports 
the conclusion that the phrase indicated & period of sunshine as 
stated above. There are many other passages in translating which 
unnecesary confusion or obscurity has been caused ly taking 
rndnuoM yugd to mean human tribes ; Iwt a discussion of these 
is not relevant to the ^bject in hand. 

An independent corroboration of the conclusion we have 
drawn from the legends cf the Dashagvas and Dirghatamas 
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is furnished by the number of seasons mentioned in certain 
Vedic texts. A period of sunshine of ten months followed by 
a long night of cwo months can well be described as five seasons 
of two months each, followed by the sinking of the sun into 
the wateis below the horizon; and as a matter of fact we find 
the yeatv so described in I, 164, 12, a verse, which occurs also in 
the Atharva Veda (IX, g, 12,) with a slight variation and in the 
Prashnopanishad I, ii. It may be literally translated as 
follows: — “The five-footed ( jJawcAo-padam ) Father of twelve 
forms, they say, is full of watery vapours {purishiyam) in the 
farther haT (jwe ardhe) of the heaven. These others again 
say (that) He the far-seeing {richakshanam) is placed on the six- 
spoked {^had are) and seven-wheeled (car), in the nearer [ujyare^ 
scil. ardhe) half of the heaven.*** The adjective ‘far-seeing * is 
made to qualify ‘seven-wheeled* instead of ‘He* in the 
Atharva Veda, vichakshan^ being in the locative case; while 
Shankaracharya in his commentary on the Prashnopanishpad 
splits upare into two words u and pare, taking n as an expletive. 
But these readings do not materially alter the meaning of the 
verse. The context everywhere clearly indicates that the 
year-god of twelve months {dkriti^ X, 85, 5) is here described. 
The previous verse in the hymn (Rig. I, 164) mentions 
“The twelve-spoked wheel, in which 720 sons of Agni 
are established,** a clear reference to a year of twelve 
months with 720 days and nights. There is, therefore, 

• Rig. I-, 164, 1?, S|I|: 

A. V. (IX, 9 19,) roads while Shankar Acharya in his 

gloss on Prashnopanishad takes g* and as two different words. 
Shankarach&r y 4*8 explanation of is also noteworthy. He trans- 
lates it by heaven/ the seat of the third 

‘ step of Vishnu, meaning that the five-footed yoar-god is then hidden in 
the remotest part of the heaven. 
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no doubt that the passage contains the description of the year, 
and the two halves of the verse, which are introduced by the 
phrases * they say * and ‘ others say,’ give us two opinions about 
the nature of the year-god of twelve forms. Let us now see 
what these opinions are. Some say that the year-god is five- 
footed ( pancha-pddam ), that is, divided into five seasons ; and 
the others say that he has a six-spoked car, or six seasons. It 
is clear from this that' the number of seasons was held to be 
five by some and six by others in early days. Why should 
there be this difference of opinion ? The Aitareya Brahmana 
I, I, ( and the Taittiriya SamhitA I, 6, 2, 3) explains that the two 
seasons of llemnnta and Shishira together made a joint season, 
thereby reducing the number«of seasons from six to five. But 
this explanation seems to be an afterthought, for in the Shata. 
patha BrAhmaUa, XIII, 6, i, 10, Vnrfthd and Sharad are com- 
.pounded for this purpose instead of llemnnta and Shishira. This 
shews that in the days of the Taittiriya SariihitA and the Brah- 
manas it was not definitely known or settled which two seasons 
out of six should be compounded to reduce the number to five ; 
but as five seasons were sometimes mentioned in the Vedas, 
some explanation was felt to be necessary to account for the 
smaller number, and such explanation was devised by taking 
together any two consecutive seasons out of six and regard- 
ing them as one joint season of four months. But the ex- 
planation is too vague to be true ; and w£ cannot believe that 
the system of compounding any two seasons according to one's 
choice was ever followed in practice. We must, therefore, 
give up' the explanation as unsatisfactory, and see if the verse 
from the Rig- Veda, 'quoted above, enables us to find out a 
better explanation of tlie fact that the seasons were once held 
to be five. Now the first half of this verse describes the 
five-footed father as full of watery vapours in the farther 
part of heaven, while the year of six-sp)Oked car is said to 
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be far-seeing. In short, purUhinam (foil of, or dwelling in, w'aters)t 
in the first line appears to be a counterpart of viehakshanam- 
(far-seeing) in the second line. This is made clear the verses- 
winch follow. Thus the 13 th verse in the hymn qieaks of “ the 
five-spoked wheel ” as remaining entire and unbroken though 
ancient ; and the next or the 14 th verse says that “ the unwast- 
ing wheel with its felly revolves ; the ten draw (it) yoked over 
the expanse. The sun’s ^e goes covered with rajas (aerial 
vapour) ; all worlds are dependent on him.”* Comparing this- 
with the iith verse first quoted, it may be easily seen that 
jMrishwam (full of watery vapours) and rajasA Avritam (covered* 
with rnjas) are almost anonymous phrases, and the only in- 
ference we can draw from them is that the five-footed year- 
god or the sun went to dwell in , watery vapours t. became- 
invisible, or covered with darkness {rajas), for some time in 
the farther part of the heaven. The expression that “ The 
ten, yoked, draw his carriage,” (also cf. Rig. IX, 63 , 9 ) further 
shows that the five seasons were not made by combining any 
t^vo conseeutive seasons out of six as explained in the Br&h- 
mai^s (for in that case the number of horses could not be- 
called ten), but that a real year of five seasons or 
ten months was here intraded. When the number of seasons- 
became increased to six, the year-god ceased to be 
purishin (full of waters), and became viehakshanam or far<ee- 
ing. \Ve have seen that the sun, as represented by Dirgha- 
tamas, grew old in the tenth month, and riding on aerial 
waters went into the ocean. The same idea is expressed in 
the present verse which describes two different views about 
the nature of the year, one of five, and the other of six sea- 
sons, and contrasts their leading features with each other. 

• flig- 1, 164, 13 & 14,— ^ 

I ww E iw v i’ Eq e *>ee fiEifti: 11 41*1^ ew- 
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Thus pate ardhe is contrasted with vpa’re ardf^e in the second- 
line, panehapddafn (compare panchtire in the next verse, 
Wg-Veda I, 164, 13) with shad^are^ 2ind jnirisjtinam with vichaksh^ 
In short, the verse under consideration describes the year 
either (i) as five-footed, and lying in waters in the farther part of 
heaven, or (2) as mounted on a six-spoked car and far-seeing in 
the nearer part of the heaven. These two descriptions cannot 
evidently apply to seasons in one and the same place, and the 
artifice of combining two consecutive seasons cannot be 
accepted as a solution of the question. Five seasons and ten 
months, followed by the watery residence of the sun or dark 
nights, is what is precisely described in the first half of this 
Passage (I, 164, 12), and, from ^ what has been said hitherto, it 
will be easily seen that it is the Arctic year of ten months that 
is here described. The verse, and especially the contrast 
between jntxiBhinurti and "i'icIhakBhanaYii^ does not appear to 
have attracted the attrition it deserves. But in the light of 
the Arctic theory the description is now as intelligible 
as any. The Vedic bards have here preserved for us the 
memory of a year of five Reasons or ten months, although, 
their year had long been changed into one of twelve 
months. The explanation given in the Brahmanas are all so 
many Mto devices to account for the mention of five 
seasons in the 9 ig-Veda, and I do not think w'e are bound to 
accept them when the fact of five seasons can be better ac- 
counted for. I have remarked before that in searching for 
evidwee of ancient traditions we must expect to find later 
traditions associated with them, and Big- I, 164, 12, dis- 
cussed above, is a good illustration of this remark. The^ 
first line of the verse, though it speaks of five seasons, des- 
cribes the year as twelve-formed ; while the second line,, 
which deals with a year of six seasons or twelve months,, 
speaks of it as ‘ seven-wheeled,’ that is, made up of severv 
months or seven suns, or seven rays of the sun. This may 
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-appear rather inconsistent at the first sight ; but the history 
of words in any language will show that old expressions 
are preservqd in the language long after they have ceased 
to denote the ideas primarily expressed by them. Thus 
we now use coins for exchange, yet the word ‘pecuniary, ' 
which is derived from peGus= cattle, is still retained in 
the language ; and similarly, we still speak of the rising 
of the sun, though we now know that it is not the lumi- 
nary that rises, but the earth, by rotating round its axis, 
makes the sun visible to us. Very much in the same way 
and by the same process, expressions like saptdshva (seven- 
horsed) or sapta-chalira (seven-wheeled), as applied to the 
year or the sun, must have become recognised and esta- 
blished as current phrases in the language before the hymns 
assumed their present form, and the Vedic bards could 
not have discarded them even when they knew that they 
were not applicable to the state of things before them. On 
the contrary, as we find in the Brahmanas, every artifice, 
that ingenuity could suggest, was tried to make these old 
phrases harmonise with the state of things then in vogue, 
and from the religious or the sacrificial yx)int of view it was 
quite necessary to do so. But when we have to examine 
the question from a historical stand-point, it is our duty to* 
separate the relics of the older })eriod from facts or in- 
cidents of the later period with which the former are some- 
times inevitably mixfed up; and if vve analyse the verse in 
question ( I, 164, 12 ) in this way we shall clearly see in it 
the traces of a year of ten months and five seasons. The 
same principle is also applicable in other cases, as, for in- 
stance, when we find the Navagvas mentioned together with 
the seven vipras in VI, 22, 2. The baAls, who gave us the 
present version of the hymns, knew of the older or primeval 
state of things only by traditions, and it is no "wonder if 
-these traditions are occasionally mixed up with later events; 
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‘On the contrary the preservation of so many traditions of the 
primeval home is itself a wonder, and it is this fact, which 
invests the oldest Veda with such peculiar importance from 
the religious as well as the historical point of view. 

To sum up : there are clear traditions preserved in the 
Rig-Veda, which show that the year once consisted of seven 
months or seven suns, as in the legend of Aditi’s sons, or that 
there were ten months of the year as in the legend of the 
Dashagvas or Dirghatamas ; and these cannot be accounted for 
except on the Arctic theory. These ten months formed the 
sacrificial session of the primeval sacrificers of the Aryan 
race ; and the period was denominated as yugd, or 

human ages, an expression mifbh misunderstood by Western 
scholars. The sun went below the horizon in the tenth of these 
yugas^ and Indra fought with Vala in the period of darkness 
which followed, and, at the end of the year, again brought back 
the sun “dwelling in darkness** during the period. The 
whole year of twelve months was thus made up of ^nidnushd 
jpt>gd and continuous nights," and, in spite of the fact that the 
Vedic bards lived later on in places where the sun was above 
the horizon for twelve months, the expression '‘^ mdnushd yugd 
and kshapah (nights)’* is still found in the Rig-Veda. It is 
true that the evidence discussed in this chapter is mostly le- 
gendary ; but that does not lessen its importance in any way, 
for it will be seen later on that some of these traditions are 
Indo-European in character. The tradition that the year was 
r^arded by some to have been made up only of five seasons, or 
that only ten horses were yoked to the chariot of the sun, is 
again in full accord with the meaning of these legends ; and it 
-will be shown in the next chapter that in the Vedic litera- 
ture there are express sfateraents about a sacrificial session of 
ten months, which are quite independent of these traditions, 
.and which, tlferefore, independently prove and strengthen the 
conclusions deduced from the legends discussed in this chapter* 
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The Pravargya ceremony — Symbolises the revival of the yearly 
sacrifice— Milk representing seed heated in Gharma or MaMvira 
— Mant^ used on the occasion of pouring milk into it — ^The 
two creating the five, and the ten of Vivasvat— Indicate the 
death of the year after five seasons or ten months — The tradi- 
tion about the sun failing beyond the sky — Annual S<utra » — 
Their type, the Gavdm^yanam or the Cows* walk — Lasted 
for lo or 12 months according to the Aitareya Br&hmana 
— Two passages from the Taittiriya Samhit& describing the 
Gav&m-ayanam — Mention lo months’ duration of the Sattra, 
but give no reason except that it was an ancient practices 
— Plainly indicates an ancient sacrificial year of ten months 
— Comparison with the old Roman year of ten months or 304 
days — How the rest of 36o> days were disposed of by the 
Romans not yet known — They represented a long period of 
darkness according to the legend of the Dashagvas — Thus lead- 
ing to the Arctic theoty — Prof. Max Muller on the threefold 
nature of cows in the Vedas — Cows as animals, rain and dawns 
or days in the Rig-Veda — Ten memths’ Cows’ walk thus means 
the ten months’ duration of ordinary days and nights— 350 
oxen of Helios— Implies a night of ten days — The stealing of 
Apollon’s oxen by Hermes— C®ws stolen by Vritra in theVedas 
— Represent the stealing of day-cows thereby causing the long 
night — Further sacrificial evidence from the Vedas— Classifi- 
cation of the Soma-sacrifices — Difference between Ekuha and 
AUna—h hundred nightly sacrifices — Annual Saftran like the 
Gavdm-nyanam — Model outline or scheme of ceremonies- 
therein — Other modifications of the same— All at present 
based upon a civil year — But lasted for ten months in ancient 
times — Night-sacrifices now included amongst day^crifices- 
— The reason why the former extend only over 100 nights' 
is yet unexplained — Appropriately accoimted for on the Arctic 
theory — Soma juice extracted at night in the AUrdtra, or 
the trans nocturnal sacrifice even now — .The analogy applied 
to other night-sacrifices — Jidlri Saiiras were the sacrifices of 
the long night in ancient times — Their object — ^Soma libationa. 
exclusively ofiered to India to help him in his fight against 
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'Vala — Shaia^Mra represented the maximum duration of the long' 
-night—Corroborated Aditi's legend of seven months’ sunshine 
— Explains why Indra was called' in the Pur&nas — 
The epithet misunderstood by Western scholars —Similarity 
between Soma and Ashvamedha sacrifices— The epithet Shota- 
kfatu, unlike other epithets, never paraphrased in the Vedas 
— Implies that it was peculiar or proper to Indra— Dr. Haug’s 
view that kratu means a sacrifice in the Vedas — Hundred forts 
or purah (cities) of Vritra — ExjJained as hundred seats of dark* 
ness or nights— Legend of Tishtrya’s i^ht with Apaosha in the 
Avesta — Only a reproduction oflndra’s fight with Vritra— Tish- 
trya’s fight described as lasting from one to a hundred nights in 
the Avesta— Forms an independent corroboration of hundred 
nightly Soma sacrifices— The phrase aato-karahe found in the 
Avesta — ^The meaning and natui;p of Ati-rdir,i discussed — Means 
a trans-noctumal Soipa sacrifice at either end of the long night 
—Production of the cycle of day and night therefrom — Hence a 
Atting introduction to the annual <$attra«— Marked the close of 
the long ni^t and the beginning of the period of sunshine — 
Sattfa, Ati-rtUra, night-sacrifices and Ati^dtra again thus formed 
the yearly round of sacrifices in ancient times — Clearly indicate 
the existence of a long darkness of 100 nights in the ancient year 
—Ancient sacrificial ^stem thu^corre^ndedwith the ancient 
year — Adaptation of both to the new home effected by the 
Br&hmanas, like Numa’s reform in the old Roman Calendar — 
The importance of the results of sacrificial evidaice. 

The legend of the Dashagvas, who completed their sa- 
crifices during ten months, is not the only relic of the an- 
cient year preserved in the sacrificial literature. The Pra- 
vargya ceremony, which is described in the Aitareya Brih- 
maAa, (1, 18-22), furnishes us with another instance, where a 
reference to the old year seems to be clearly indicated. Dr. 
Haug, in his trandation of the Aitareya Br&hmajna, has hilly 
described this ceremony in a note to 1 , 18. It lasts for three 
days and precedes the animal and the Soma sacrifice, as na 
one is allowed to take part in the Soma feast without having 
undergone this ceremony. Tlie whole ceremony symbolises the 
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revival of the sun or the sacrificial ceremony {i/ajna\ which, 
for the time being,, is preserved as seed in order that it may 
grow again in due time (Ait. Br. I, i8). Thus one of the chief 
implements used in the ceremony is a peculiar earthen pot called 
Oharma or MaMvira, Placing it on the Vedic altar the Adhvaryu 
makes a circle of clay called khara^ because it is made of earth 
brought on the back of a donkey to the sacrificial ground. He 
places the pot on the circle and heats it so as to make it quite 
hot It is then lifted by means of two (two 

wooden pieces), and then milking a cow, the milk is poured into 
the heated pot and mixed with the milk of a goat whose 
kid is dead. After this has been done, the contents of the 
Mahvdvira are thrown into the Ahavaniya fire. But all the 
contents of the pot are not thus thrown away, for the Hotri is 
described as eating the remainder of the contents of the Oharma^ 
which are said to be full of honey, full of sap, full of food and 
quite hot. The Aitareya Brahmana (I, 22) gives us a rational of 
this ceremony as follows, “The milk in the vessel is the seed. 
This seed (in the shape of milk) is poured in Agni (fire) as the 
womb of the gods for production, for Agni is the womb' 
of the gods.’' This explanation proves the symbolic nature 
of the ceremony, and shows that the .sun, the sacrifice or the 
year is thus preserved as seed for some time, and then revived 
at the proper season. The Mantra or the verse, which is reci- 
ted on the occasion of ]>ouring the milk into the Mahdvtra^ is 
taken from the Rig- Veda VIII, 72 (61), 8, and it is very likely 
that the verse was selected not simply on account of mere 
verbal correspondence. The hymn, where this verse occurs, 
is rather obscure. But the verse itself, as well as the' two 
preceding verses (VIII, 72 (61), C-7-8), present no verbal diffi- 
culty and may be translated as follows: — 

“6. And now that mighty and great chariot of his with 
horses, (as well as) the line of his chariot, is seen.*’ 
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*‘7. The seven milk the one, and the two create the five^. 
on the Ocean’s loud-sounding bank.” 

“8, With the ten of Vivasvat, Indra, by his three-fold 
hammer, caused the heaven’s bucket to drop down*”* 

Here, first of all, we are told that his (sun’s) chariot, the 
great chariot with horses, has become visible, evidently mean- 
ing that the dawn has made its appearance on the horizon. 
Then the seven, probably the seven llotris^ or seven rivers, 
are said to milk this dawn and produce the two. This milking is 
a familiar process in the Rig-Veda, and in one place the cows^ 
of the morning are said to be milked from darkness (I, 33, 10). 
The two evidently mean day and night, and as soon as they 
are milked, they give rise to the five seasons. The day and 
the night are said to be th3 two mothers of Surya in III, 55 , 6, 
and here they are the mothers of the five seasons. What becomes 
after the expiry of the seasons is described in the eighth verse. 

It says that with the ten of Vivasvat, or with the lapse of ten 
months, Indra with his three-fold hammer shool^ down the/ 
heavenly jar. This means that the three storing places of the 

aerial waters (VII, loi, 4) were all emptied into the ocean at 

• 

this time, and along with it the sun also went to the lower world, 
for sunlight is described 10 be three-fold in VII, loi, 2, and 
Siyana there quotes the Taittiriya Samhita (II, i, 2, 5), which 
says that the sun has three lights, the morning light being the 
Vasanta^ the mid-day the Grishma, and the evening the Sharad, 
The verse, therefore, obviously refers to the three-fold courses of 
waters in the heaven and the three-fold light of the sun; and all 
this is said to come to an end with the ten of Vivasvat. The sun 
and the sacrifice are then preserved as seed to be re-generated some 
time after, — a process syrnbolised in the Pravargya ceremony. The 

* pig. VIII, 72 , 6-8,— ^ 

^ II 8:i I HF. 
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{dea of the sun dropping from heaven is very common in the 
sacrificial literature. Thus in the Aitareya Brihmana (IV, 18) 
we read, “The gods, being afraid of his (sun’s) falling heymd them 
being turned upside down, supported him by placing above him 
the highest worlds” ;* and the same idea is met with in the 
Tandy a Brahmana (IV, 5, 9-1 1). The words “falling beyond” 
{^2yirdGh(hs afipdliV) are very important, inasmuch as they show 
that the sun dropped into regions that v^ere on the yonder side. 
One of the Ashvin’s protege is also called Chyavaiia, which 
word Prof. Max Muller derives from chyu to drop. The Ashvins 
are said to have restored him to youth, which, being divested of 
its legendary form, means the rehabilitation of the sun that had 
dropped into the nether world. The Pravargya ceremony, which 
preserves the seed of the sacrifice, is, therefore, only one phase of 
ihe story of the dropping sun in the sacrificial literature, and the 
verses employed in this ceremony, if interpreted in the spirit pf 
that ceremony, appear, as stated abDve, to indicate an older 
year of five seasons and ten months. 

BJt the Mantras used in the Pravargya ceremony are not 
so explicit as one might expect such kind of evidence to be. 
Therefore, instead of attempting to give more evidence of the 
same kind, — and there are many such facts in the Vedic sacri- 
ficial literature,— I proceed to give the direct statements about 
the duration of the annual Sattraa from the well-known Vedic 
works. These statements have nothing of the legendary cha- 
;racter about them, and are, therefore, absolutely certain and 
reliable. It has been stated before that the institution of 
sacrifice is an old one, .and found amongst both the Asia- 
tic and the European branches of the Aryan*race. It was,, 
in fact, the main ritual of the religion of these people, and 
naturally enough every detail concerning the sacrifices was 
* Ait. Brah. VI. 

I Also ol* TAndya Briih. IV, 6, 9-11. 
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closely watched, oraccuratdy detemained by the priests, who had 
Ahechargeof these ceremonies; It is true that in giving reasons 
for the prevalence of a particular practice, these priests some- 
times indulged in speculation; but the details of the sacrifice 
were facts that were settled in strict accordance with custom 
and tradition, whatever explanations might be given in regard 
to their origin. But sometimes the facts were found to be so 
stubborn as to defy ajiy explanation, and the priests had to 
■content themselves with barely recording the practice, and 
adding that “ such is the practice from times immemorial.’’ It 
is with such evidence that we have now to deal in investigating 
the duration of the annual SoMrat in ancient times. 

There are many annua^ Sattrag like AdityAndm-aytmam, 
AiigiratAm^yatiam, Oavdm-ayanam, &c, mentioned in the Br&h- 
manas and the Shrauta Sutras ; and, as observed by Dr. Haug, 
they seem to have been originally established in imitation of the 
sun’s yearly course. They are the oldest of the Vedic sacrifices, and 
their duration and other details have been all very isinutely and 
carefully noted down in the sacrificial works. All these annual 
SaUra$ are not, however, essentially different from each other, 
being so many different variSties or modifications, according to 
circumstances, of a common model or type, and the Gavdm- 
ayanam is said to be this type, {ride, com. on Ashv. S. S. 11,7, i). 
Thus in the Aitareya Brahmana (IV, 17) we are told that “They 
hold the (ravdm-ayanam, that is, the sacrificial session called ‘ the 
Cows’ walk.’ The cows are the Adityas (gods of the months). By 
holding the session called the Cows’ walk they also hold the Arfi- 
tydndm-aynnam (the walk of the Adityas).’’* If we, therefore, ascer- 
tain the duration of the Oavdm-ayanam, the same rule would apply 
to all other annual Sattras^ and we need not examine the latter 
separately. This Gavd^ayanam, or the Cows’ walk, is fully 

• See Dr. Haag’s Ait. Brah. \ol. II, p. ?87. The original isa> 
fallows,— iWCTWHH I 
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described in three places. Once in the Aitareya BrAhmana and 
twice in the Taittirlya SamhitA. W e begin with the Aitar^a 
Brahmana (IV, 17), which describes the origin and duration of 
the Sattra as follows:— 

“The cows, being desirous of obtaining hoofs and horns,, 
held (once) a sacrificial session. In the tenth 'month (of their 
sacrifice) they obtained hoofs and horns. Th^ said, ‘W e have 
obtained fulfilment of that wish for which we underwent the 
initiation into the sacrificial rites. Let us rise (the sacrifice 
being finished).* Those, that arose, are these, who have horns. 
Of those, who, how’ever, sat (continued the session) saying, 'Let 
us finish the year,’ the horns went off on account of their 
distrust. It is they, who are hornless {tUpardh). They (continu« 
ing their sacrificial session) produced vigour (iirjam). Thence- 
after (having been sacrificing for twelve months and) having: 
secured all the seasons, they rose (again) at the aid. For thqr 
had produced the vigour .(to reproduce horns, hoofs, &c. when 
decaying). Thus the cow's made themselves beloved by all 
(the wholes world), and are beautified (decorated) by all.”* 

Here it is distinctly mentioned that the cows first obtained 
the fulfilment of their desire in tm moiuht, and a number 
of them left off sacrificing further. Those, that remained 
and sacrificed for tw^o months more, are called 'distrust* 
ful,’ and they hod to suffer for their distrust by forfeiting 
the horns they had obtained. It is, therefore, clear, that this 
yearly Satlra, which in the SariihitAs and BrAhmanas is a 
Sattra of twelve jnonths in imitation of the sun’s yearly 

• SeoI)r. Haug’s Ait. Brah. 'frans. "Vel. 11, p. 287. Tho passage is 
as follows, — I 

?n: ^ 
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course, was once completed in ten months. Why should it be 
so ? Why was a Sattra, which is annual in its very nature 
and which now lasts for twelve months, once completed in ten 
months ? How did the sacrihcers obtain all the religious me> 
lit of a twelve months* sacrifice by sacrificing for ten months 
only ? These are very important questions ; but the Aitar^a 
BrAhmana neither raises them, nor gives us any clue to their 
solution. If we, however, go back to the Taittirlya Saiiihiti» 
the oldest and most authoritative work on the sacrificial cere- 
monies, we find the questions distinctly raised. The Saiiihit& 
expresdy states that the GavAtMyanam can be completed in 
ten or twelve months, according to the choice of the sacrificer ; 
but it plainly acknowledges its inability to assign any reason 
how a Sattra of twelve month^ could be completed in ten, ex. 
cept the fact that “ it is an old practice sanctioned by imme- 
morial usage.” These passages are very important for our 
purpose, and I give below a close translation of each. The 
first occurs in the Taittirlya Samhiti ,(VII, 5, i, 1-2)*, and 
may be rendered as follows : — , 

“ The rows held this sacrificial session, desiring that ' be- 
ing hornless let horns grow unto us.’ Their session lasted 
(for) ten months. Then when the horns grew (up), they rose 
saying, ‘ W e have gained.’ But those, whose (horns) were not 
grown, they rose after completing the year, saying ‘We have 
gained.’ 'Those, that had their horns grown, and those that 
had not, both rose saying ‘ We have gained.’ Cows’ session is 
thus the year (year session). Those, who know this, reach the 
year and prosper verily. Therefore, the hornless (cow) moves 
• Taitt. Sam. Vll, 5 , 1, ^ 
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(grazes) pleased during the two rainy months. This is what 
the Satifa has achieved for her. Therefore, whatever is done 
in the house of one performing the yearly Sattra is successful- 
ly, timely and properly done.*’ 

This account slightly differs from that given in the Aita- 
reya Brahmana, In the Saiihiti the cows, whose session last- 
ed for twelve months, are said to be still hornless ; but instead 
of getting vigour they are said to have obtained as a 

reward for their additional sitting, the pleasure of comfortable 
grazing in the two rainy months, during which, as the com- 
mentator observes, the horned cows find their horns an impe- 
diment to graze freely in the field, where new grass has grown 
up. But the statement regarding the duration of the Sattra^ 
viz., that it lasted for f.en or itvelve months, is the same both 
in the Samhita and in the Brahmana. The Samhit^ again 
takes up the question in the next Anuvdha (V II, 5 , 2 , 1 - 2 )*, 
and further describes the cows* session as follows: — 

“ The cows held this sacrificial session, being hornless 
(and) desiring to obtain horns. Their session lasted (for) ten 
months ; then when the horns grew (up), they said, * W e have 
gained, let us rise, we have obtained the desire for which we 
sat (commenced the session).’ Half, or as many, of them as 
said, ‘We shall certainly sit for the two twelfth (two last) 
months, and rise after completing the year,* (some) of them had 
horns in the twelfth month by trust, (while) by distrust those 
that (are seen) hornless (remained so). Both, that is, those 
who got horns, and those who obtained vigour (tirjaw), thus 

• Taitt. Sam. VII, 5, 2, 1-2,— inqt ^ 
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attained their object. One, who knows thjs, prospers, whether 
rising (from the sacrifice) in the tenth month or in the twelfth. 
They indeed go by the path {padena) ; he going by the path 
indeed attains (the end) . This is that successful ayanam 
(session). Therefore, it is go-aani (beneficial to the cows).** 

This passage, in its first part, repeats the story given in 
the previous Anuvdka of the Samhita and in the Aitareya Br^h* 
mana with slight variations. But the latter part contains two 
important statements : firstly that whether we complete the 
sacrifice within ten months or twelve months, the religious me- 
rit or fruit obtained is the same in either case, for both are said 
to prosper equally ; and secondly, this is said to be the case 
because it is the or as Dayana explains, “ an immemorial 
custom.** The Sarhhita is, in fact, silent as to the reason why an 
annual Snttra, which, ought to, and as a matter of fact does, 
now last for twelve montlis, could be completed in ten months; 
and this reticence is very remarkable, considering how the 
Samhita sometimes indulges in speculations about tlTo origin of 
sacrificial rites. Any how we have two facts clearly established, 
(i) that at the time of the Ta^ttiriya Samhita the Gavdm-aya- 
naifYh^ the type of all annual Sattraa, could be completed in ten 
months ; and ( 2 ) that no reason was known at the time, as to 
why a iSalira of twelve months could be thus finished in ten, 
except that it was ‘an immemorial custom.’ The Tandya 
Brahmana, IV, 1, has .‘a similar discussion about Gavdm-aya^ 
and clearly recognises its two-fold character so far os 
its duration is concerned. Sayana and Bhatt-Bhaskara, in 
their commentaries on the Taittinya Samhita, cannot, there- 
fore, be said to have invented any new theory of their own 
as regards the double duration of this annual t^attra. We 
diall discuss later on wHkt is denoted by “ cows ’* in the above 
passages. At present we are concerned with the duration of 
the Sattra ; and if we compare the above matter-of-fact state- 
ments in the Samhita about the double duration of the annual 
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Satira with the leg^d of the Dashagvas sacrificing for ten 
months, the conclusion, that in ancient times the ancestors of 
the Vedic Aryas completed their armual sacrificial session in 
ten moouhs, becomes irresistible. This duration of the Sattra 
must have been changed and all such Sattraa made to last for 
twelve months, when the Vedic people came to live in regions 
where such an annual session was impossible. But conserva- 
tism in such matters is so strong that the old practice must 
have outlived the change in the calendar, and it had to be re- 
cognised as an alternative period of duration for this JSattra in 
the SamhitAs. The Taittiriya Samhita has thus to record the 
alternative period, stating that it is an ancient practice, and I 
think it settles the question, so far as the duration of these 
Sattras in ancient times is concerned. Whatever reasons we 
may assign for it, it is beyond all doubt that the oldest annual 
Sattras lasted only for ten months. 

But the Taittiriya Samhita is not alone in being thus 
unable to Assign any reason for this relic of the ancient calen- 
dar, or the duration of the annual We still designate 

the twelfth month of the European solar year as December^ 
which word etymologically denotes the tenth month, (Latin 
decern. Sans, dashan, ten ; and br Sans, vara, time or period), 
and we all know that Numa added two months to the ancient 
Roman year and made it of twelve months. Plutarch, in his 
life of Numa, records another version of the story, viz,^ that 
Numa, according to sc;me, did not add the two months, but sim- 
ply transferred them from the end to the beginning of the year. 
But the names of the months clearly show that this could not 
have been the case, for the enumeration of the months by words 
indicating their order, as the fifth or QuintiUs (old name for 
July), the sixth or Sicti]is, (old name for August), the seventh 
or September and SO on the rest in their order, cannot, after it is 
once begun, be regarded to have abruptly stopped at December, 
allowing only the last two months to be differently named* 
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Plutarch has, therefore, rightly observed that “we^have a pioof 
in the name of the last (month) that the Roman year contained, 
at first, ten months only, and not twelve.”* But. if there was 
any doubt on the point, it is now removed by the analogy of the 
Oavdm-ayanam and the legends of the Dashagvas.and Dlrghata* 
.mas. Macrobius [SaturnaL Lib. i. Chap. 12) confirms the story of 
Numa’s adding, and not simply transposing, two months to the 
ancient year of ten months. What the Avesta has to say on 
this subject we shall see later on where traditions about the 
ancient year amongst the other Aryan races will also be consi- 
dered. Suffice it to say for the present that, according to tra- 
dition, the ancient Roman year consisted only of ten months, 
and like the duration of the OavdnMyanam, it was subsequently 
changed into a year of twelve months ; and yet, so far as I know, 
no reason has yet been discovered, why the Roman year in 
ancient times was considered to be shorter ly two months. On 
the contrary, the tendency is either to explain away the tradi- 
tion some how as inconvenient, or to ignore it altogether as 
incredible. But so long as the word December is before us, and 
we know how it is derived, the treidition cannot be so lightly 
set side. The Encyclopsediar Britanica (>. v. calendar) records 
the ancient tradition that the oldest Roman year of Romu- 
lus was of ten months of 304 days, and observes “it is not known 
how the remaining days were disposed of.’’ If, with all the resour- 
ces of modem science at our command, we have not yet been 
able to ascertain why the oldest Roman year was of ten months 
only, and how the remaining days were disposed of, we need 
not be surprised if the Taittirtya Samhiti refrained from spe- 
culating on the point and contented itself with stating that 
such was the ‘path’ or the old custom or practice handed 
down from generation to generation from times immemorial. 

* Soe Rutarch’s Lives, translated into English by the Rev. John 
;flnd William Langhorne (Ward, Lock & Co.), p. 54, f. 
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The Arctic theory, however, now throws quite a new light on- 
these ancient traditions, Vedic as well as Roman; and if we take 
the Oavdm-ayanam of ten months and the old Roman year of 
ten months as relics of the period when the ancestors of both 
these races lived together within the circum-polar r^ions, there 
is no difficulty of explaining how the remaining days were dispo- 
sed of. It was the period of the long night, — a time when Indra 
fought with Vala, to regain the cows imprisoned by the latter 
and Hercules killed the giant Cacus, a three-headed fire-vomiting 
monster, who had carried off Hercules’ cows and hid them in a 
cave, dragging them backwards in order that the foot-marks might 
not be traced. When the Aryan people migrated southwards 
from this ancient home they had to change this calendar to suit 
their new home by adding two mofe months to the old year. But 
the traces of the old calendar could not be completely wiped 
off, and we have still sufficient evidence, traditional or sacrifi- 
cial, to warrant us in bolding that a year of ten months followed 
by anight of two months was known in the Indo-Germanic 
period— a conclusion, which is further confirmed by Teutonic 
myths and legends, as explained by Prof. Rhys, whose views 
will be found summarised in a subsequent chapter. 

The Taittiriya Samhita and the Aitareya Brflhmana speak 
of the o®d»*-aj/onfflm as being really held by the cows. Was 
it really a session of these animals ? Or was it some thing else ? 
The Aitareya Briihmana, we have seen, throws out a sugges- 
tion that ‘the cows .are the Adityas,’ that is, the month-gods, 
and the Cows' session is really the session of the monthly sun- 
gods.* Comparative mythology now fully bears out the truth 
of this remarkable suggestion put forward by the Br&hmaAa. 
Cows, such as we meet them in the mythological legends, 
represent days and nights of the year, not only in the Vedic 

* See Aitareya BrAh. IV, 17, quoted av^a ; I 
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but also in the Greek mythology ; and we can, therefore, now 
give a better account of the origin of this sacrificial ses^on 
than that it was a session of bovine animals for - the purpose 
of obtaining horns. Speaking of cows in the Aryan mythology. 
Prof, Max Muller in his ContribiUions to the Scierwe of Mythology 
(VoL II. p. 761) writes as follows 

“There were thus three kinds of cows, the real cows, the 
cows in the dark cloud (rain==milk), and the cows stepping forth 
from the dark stable of the night (the rays of the morning). 
These three are not always easy to distinguish in the Veda, nay, 
while we naturally try to distinguish between them, the poets 
themselves seem to delight in mixing them up. In the passage 
quoted above (I, 32, ii), we saw how the captive waters were 
compared to cows that had been stolen by Pani {nirtuhlhdh 
dpah Panind iva gdvah\ but what is Once compared in the\'’’eda 
is soon identified. As to the Dawn, she is not onlj’ compared 
to a cow, she is called the cow straight out. Thus when we 
read, E. V. I, 92, i, ‘These dawns have made a lighten the east- 
ern half of the sky, they brighten their splendour, the bright 
cows approach, the mothers,’ the cows, gdrnh, can only be the 
dawns Jthemselves, the plural of dawn being constantly in the 
Veda used where we should use the singular. In R. V. I, 93, 4, 
we read that ‘Agnishomau deprived Pani of his cows and found 
light for many.' Here again the cows are the dawns kept by 
Pani in the dark stable or cave of the night, discovered by 
SaramA and delivered every morning by the gods of light.” 

“We read in R. V. I, 62, 3, that Brihaspati split the rock 
and found the cows.” 

“Of Indra it is said, II, 19, 3, that he produced the sun andl 
found the cows ; of Brihaspati, II, 24, 3, that he drove out 
the cows, that he split the cave by his word, that he hid the 
darkness, and lighted up the sky. What can be clearer ? The 
Maruts also, II, 34, i, are said to uncover the cows, and Agnir 
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V, 14, 4, is praised fpr killing the hends, for having overcome 
darkness by light, and having found the cows, water and the 
sun.” 

“In all these passages we find no iva or tia, which would 
indicate that the word cow was used metaphorically. The 
dawns or days as they proceed from the dark stable, or are 
rescued from evil spirits, are spoken of directly as the cows. If 
they are spoken of in the plural, we find the same in the case 
of the Dawn {mhos} who is often conceived as many, as in II, 
28, 2, updyane ushaadm gotnalindm, ‘at the approach of the 
dawns with their cows.’ From that it required but a small 
step to speak of the one Dawn as the mother of the cows, IV, 
52, 2, mdtd ffavdm." ^ 

“Kuhn thought that these cows should be understood as the 
red clouds of the morning. But clouds are not always present 
at sunrise, nor can it well be said that they are carried off and 
kept in prison during the night by the powers of darkness.” 

“But Vhat is important and settles the point is the fact 
that these cows or oxen of the dawn or of the rising sun occur 
in other mythologies also and arp there clearly meant for days. 
They are numbered as 12 x 30, that is, the thirty days of the 12 
lunar months. If Helios has 350 oxen and 350 sheep, that can 
only refer to the days and to the nights of the year, and would 
prove the knowledge of a year of 350 days before the Aryan 
separation.” 

Thus the cows * in mythology are the days and nights, or 
dawns, that are imprisoned by Pani, and not real living cows 
with horns. Adopting this explanation and substituting these 
metaphorical cows for ydvah in the Gavdm-ayaiMm, it is not 
difficult to see that underneath the strange story of cows 
holding a sacrificial session for getting herns, there lies concealed 
the remarkable phenomenon, that, released from the clutches 
of Pani, these cows of days and nights walked^ on for ten 
months, the oldest duration of the session known as Cows' 
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*walk. In plain language this means, if it means anythingv 
that the oldest Aryan year was one of ten months followed by 
the long night, during which the cows were again carried away 
by the powers of darkness. We have seen that the oldest Ro- 
man year was of ten months, and the Avesta, as will be shown 
later on, also speaks of ten months* summer prevailing in the 
Aiiyana Vaejo before the home was invaded by the evil spirit, 
who brought on ice and severe winter in that place. A year of 
ten months with a long night of two months may thus be 
taken to be known before the Aryan separation, and the refer- 
ences to it in the Vedic literature are neither isolated nor ima- 
ginary. Thye are the relics of ancient history, which have been 
faithfully preserved in the sacrificial literature of India, and if 
they were hitherto misundersfbod it was because the true key 
required for their solution was as yet unknown. 

But as stated in the previous chapter, a year in the circum- 
polar region will always have a varying number of the months 
of sunshine according to latitude. Although, therefore, there 
is sufficient evidence to establish the existence of a year of 
ten months, we cannot hold that it was the only year known in 
ancient times. In fact we have seen that the legend of Aditi 
indicates the existence of the seven months of sunshine ; and a 
band of thirty continuous dawns supports the same conclusion. 
But it seems that a year of ten months of sunshine was more 
prevalent, or was selected as the mean of the different vary- 
ing years. The former view is rendered probable by the fact 
that of the Angirases of various forms (wi^as) the Navag- 
vas and the Dashagvas are said to be the principal or the most 
important in the Rig- Veda (X, 62, 6). But whichever view 
we adopt, the existence of a year of seven, eight, nine, ten or 
eleven months of sunshjpe follows as a matter of course, if the 
ancient Aryan home was within the Arctic circle. Prof, Max 
Muller, in the passage quoted above, points out that the old 
•Greek year probably consisted of 350 days, the 350 oxen of 
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Helios representing .’the days, and 350 sheep representing the- 
nights. He also notices that in German mythology 700 gold 
rings of Wicland, the smith, are spoken of, and comparing the 
number with 720 sons of Agni mentioned in 1 , 164, ii, be 
draws from it the conclusion that a year of 350 days is also 
represented in the German mythology. This year is shorter 
by ten days than the civil year of 360 days, or falls short of 
the full solar year by 15 days. It is, therefore, clear, that if a 
year of 350 days existed before the Aryan separation, it must 
have been followed by a continuous night of ten days ; while, 
where the year was of 300 days, the long night extended over 
60 days of 24 hours each. We shall thus have different kinds 
of long nights; and it is necessarj' to see if we can collect evi. 
dence to indicate the longest duration of the night known be- 
fore the Aryan separation. Speaking of the cows or oxen of 
H6lios, as stated in the passage quoted above. Prof. Max Mul- 
ler goes on to observe 

“The/:ows or oxen of H£lios thus receive their back- 
ground from the Veda, but what is told of them by Homer is 
by no means clear. When it is said that the companions of 
Odysseus consumed the oxen of H£lios, and that thqr thus 
forfeited their return home, we can hardly take this in the 
modern sense of consuming or wasting their days, thought it 
may be difficult to assign any other definite meaning to it. 
Equally puzzling is the fable alluded to in the Homeric hymn 
that Hermes stole the oxen of Apollon and killed two of them. 
The number of Apollon’s oxen is given as fifty (others give 
the number as 100 cows, twelve oxen and one bull), which 
looks like the number of weeks in the lunar year, but why 
Hermes should be represented as carrying off the whole herd 
and then killing two, is difficult to guess, unless we refer it to 
the two additional months in a cycle of four years.” 

In the light of the Arctic theory the puzzle here referred 
to is solved without any difficulty. The stealing away or the 
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carrying off of the cows need not now be taken to mean 

simple wasting of the days in the modent sense of the woid; nor 

-need we attribute such stories to the “ fancy of ancient bards 

and story tellers.’* The legend or the tradition- of stealing, 

consuming, or carrying off the cows or oxen is but another 

form of stating that so many days were lost, bemg swallowed 

up in the long night that occurred at the end of the year and 

lasted, according to latitude, for varying periods of time. So 

long as every thing was to be explained on the theory of a 

daily struggle between light and darkness, these legends were 

unintelligible. But as soon as we adopt the Arctic theory the 

whole difficulty vanishes, and what was confused and puzzling 

before becomes at once plain and comprehensible. In the 

Vedic mythology cows are similarly said to be stolen by Vritra 

or Vala, but their number is nowhere given, unless we regard 

the story of Rijiishva ( the Red-horse ) slaughtering 100 or loi 

sheep and giving them to a she-wolf to devour (1, 116,16; 117, 18), 

as a modification of the story of stealing the cows. The Vedic 

sacrificial literature does, however, preserve for us an important 

relic, besides the one above noted, of the older calendar and 

especially the long night. But in this case the relic is so deeply 

buried under the weight of later explanations, adaptations and 

emendations, that we must here examine at some length the 

history of the Soma sacrifices in order to discover the original 

meaning of the rites which are included under that general name. 

That the Soma sacrifice is an ancient institution is amply proved 

by parallel rites in the Farsi scriptures ; and whatever doubt we 

« 

may have regarding the knowledge of Soma in the Indo-European 
period, as the word is not found in the European languages, 
the system of sacrifices can be clearly traced back to the 
primeval age. Of this sacrificial system, the Soma sacrifice may, 
at any rate, be safely tr.ken as the oldest representative, since it 
forms the main feature of the ritual of the Big-Veda, and a whole 
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Mart^ala of 114 hymns in the flig.Veda is dedicated to th& 
praise of Soma. A careful analysis of the Soma sacrifice may,, 
therefore, be expected to disclose, at least partially, the nature 
of the oldest sacrificial system of the Aryan race ; and we,, 
therefore, proceed to examine the same. 

The chief characteristic of the Soma sacrifice, as distin- 
guished from other sacrifices, is, as the name indicates, the ex- 
traction of the Soma juice and the offering thereof to gods be- 
fore drinking it. There are three libations of Soma in a day^ 
one in the morning, one at mid-day, and the last in the evening,, 
and all these are accompanied by the chanting of hymns during 
the sacrifice. These Soma sacrifices, if classed according to- 
their duration, fall under three heads ; (i) those that are per- 
formed in a single day, called El^hat, (2) those that are per- 
formed in more than one and less than thirteen days, called 
Ahifuu, and (3) those that take thirteen or more than 13 days 
and may lost even for one thousand years, called Sattraa, Under 
the first head we have the Agnishtoma, fully described in the 
Aitareya B^hmana ( III, 39-44 ), as the key or the type of all 
the sacrifices that fall under this class. There are six modifica- 
tions of Agnishtoma, viz., Ati-agnishtoma, Ukthya, ShodasWr 
VAjapeya, AtirAtra and AptoiyAma, which together with Ag- 
nishtoma, form the seven parts, kinds or modifications of the 
Jyotishtoma sacrifice, ( Ashv. S. S. VI, ii, i ). The modification 
chiefiy consists in the number of hymns to be recited at the 
libations, or the manner of recitation, or the number of the- 
Ovahas or Soma-cups used on the occasion. But with these we- 
are not at present concerned. Of the second Hass of Soma sacri- 
fices, the Dvddashdha or twelve days’ sacrifice is celebrated both 
as Ahina and Sattra and is considered to be very important. 
It is made up of three tryahas ( or thifee days’ performances,, 
called respectively Jyotit, Go, and . 4 yt«r),.the tenth day and the 
two AtirAtias (Ait. Br. IV, 23-4). The nine days’ performance 
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(three tryahas) is called the Nava-rdtra. Side by side with this^ 
there are, under this head, a number of ^ma sacrifices extend- 
ing over two nights, three nights, four nights, upto twelve nightSr 
called dvi-rdira, tri-rdtra and so on (Tait. Sam. VII; I, 4, -VII, 3, 
2 ; Ashv. Shr. Sut. X and XI ; Tin. BrA. 20, 11,-24, ^9)* 1 ° ^he- 
third class we have the annual Saurat and of these the Gavdm^ 
ayanam is the type. Some Sattrat which come under this class- 
are described as extending over 1,000 years, and a discussion is 
found in sacrificial works as to whether the phrase one thousand 
years signifies 1,000 real years, or whether it stands for 1,000 days. 
But we may pass it over as unnecessary for our purpose. The 
annual Saitras are the only important Sattras of this class, and 
to understand their nature we must see what a shalaha means. 
The word literally denotes a ^roup of six days (shat+dhan) and 
is used to denote six days’ performance in the sacrificial litera. 
ture. It is employed as a unit to measure a month in the same 
way as we now use a week, a month being made up of five 
shalahos- The nhalaha, in its turn, consists of the daily sacrifices- 
called, Jyotis, Go, Ayus, and the same ;three taKen in the 
reverse order as Ayus, Go and Jyotis. Eveiy shaldha, therefore, 
begins and ends with a Jyotishtoma (Ait. Br. IV, 15). The sha~- 
laha is further distinguished into Abhiplava and PriGUhya, ac- 
cording to the arrangement of the stomas or songs sung at the 
Soma libations. An annual Sattra is, in the main, made up of 
a number of shalahos joined with certain special rites at the bo. 
ginning, the middle and the close of the Sattra. The central day 
of the SaMro is called rw/mudn, and stands by itself, dividing 
the Sattra into two equal halves like the wings of a bouse (Tait. 
Br. I, 2, 3, i) ; and the rites in the latter half of the session or 
after the Vishuvdn day are performed in an order which is the 
reverse of that followed lin performing the ceremonies in the first 
half of the sacrifice. The model annual Sattra (the Gavdm. 
ayamm) thus con»sts of the following parts : — 
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Pqxu. Daym 

I, The introductory AtirAtra 1 

S. The Cliaturvimsha day, otherwise called the Arambha* 

nlya (Ait. Br. IV. 12), or the PriyaDi ya (TAnd- Br, 

IV, 2), the real beginning of the Sattfa 1 

3» Four Abhiplava, followed by one Prishthya ehalaha 

each month; continued in this way for five months— 150 
4* Three Abhiplava and one Prishthya shalaha 24 

5. The Abhijit day 1 

6. The Three Svara-SAman *lays 3 

y. The Vishuvdn or the Central day^ which stands by 

itself, not counted in the total of the Saiira days. 

8. The three ^^vara-Saman days 3 

9. TheVishvajit d?iy I 

10. One Prishthya and three Abhiplava shalahas 24 

II. One Prishthya and four Abhiplava shalahas each month; 

continueil in this way for four months 120 

12. Three Abhiplava shalahas, one Go shtoma, oneAyn- 

shtoma, and one Dasharatra (the ten days of iH^da. 
shAha), making up one month 30 

13. The MahAvrata day, cor res] ponding to the Chaturvimsha 

day at the beginning 1 

14. The concluding Atiratra 1 


Total days ...360. 


It will be seen from the above scheme that there are really 
a few sacrificial rites which are absolutely fixed and unchange- 
able in the yearly Fiattra* The two Atiratras, the introductory 
and the concluding, the Chaturvimsha and the MahAvrata 
day, the Abhijit and the Vishvajit, the three Svara-SAman 
days on either side of VishuvAn, the VishuvAn itself, and 
the ten days of DvAdashAha, making up 22 days in all, ex- 
clusive of VishuvAn, are the only parts that have any special- 
ity about them. The rest of the days are all made up by 
Abhi}>Java and Frif[hthya shalahas, which, therefore, consti- 
tute what may . be called the elastic or the variable part of 
the yearly ScUtra. Thus if we want a Gavdm^ayanam \o{ ten 
months, we have only to strike off five shalahaB from the 
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{larts marked 3 and ii in the above scheme. The Adit^tubk- 
ayanam is another modiHcation of the aljove scheme in which, 
amongst other changes, the sMaha» are all. Abhy'lava, 
instead of being a combinatirm of Abhiiilava and PrwUhya ; 
while if all the «hahha« are Prishthya, along with some 
other changes, it becomes the Angira»dm-ayanam. All 
these modifications do not, however, touch the total number 
of 360 days. But there were sacrificers, who adopted the 
lunar year of 354 days, and, therefore, omitted 6 days from 
the above scheme ; and their Sattra is called the Vttar^ 
ginAm-ayanam Sam. VII, 5 ) 7> ^ > TAfldya BrAh. V, lo). 
In short, the object was to make the SaMra correspond with 
the year adopted, civil or lunar, as closely as possible. But 
these points are not relevant to our purpose. The Brahmanas 
and the Shrauta Sfltras give further details about the various 
rites to be performed on the VishuvAn, the Abhijit and the 
Vishvajit or the Svara-saman day. The Aitareya Araflyaka 
describes the Mah^vrata ceremony ; while the AtirAtra and the 
Chaturvimsha are described in the fourth book of the Aitar^a 
BrAhmato. The Chaturvimsha is so called because the rtoma 
to be chanted on that day is^ twenty-four-fold. It is the real 
banning of the Sa'tra as the MahAvrata is its end. The 
Aitareya BrAhmana (IV, 14) says, “ The Hotri pours forth 
the seed- Thus he makes the seed ( which is poured forth ) 
by means of the MahAvrata day produce ofl-spring. For seed 
if effused every year is productive.” This explanation shows 
that like the Pravargya ceremony, the MahAvrata was intended 
to preserve the seed of the sacrifice in order that it might ger- 
minate or grow at the proper time. It was a sort of link bet- 
ween :the dying and the coming year, and appropriately con- 
cluded the annual Satlra. It will be further seen that every 
annual ftaitra. had an AtftAtra at each of its ends, and that 
the DvAdashAha, or rather the ten days thereof, form^ aa 
important concludmg part of the 5o«ra. 
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The above is only a brief description, a mere outline of the 
scheme of the annual Sattra* mentioned in sacrificial works ,but it 
is sufficient for our purpose. We can see from it that a civil year 
of 360 days formed their basis, and the position of the ViehuvAn 
was of great importance inasmuch as the ceremonies after it 
were performed in the reverse order. I have shown elsewhere 
what important inferences can be drawn from the position of the 
VishuvAn regarding the calendar in use at the time when the 
scheme was settled. But we have now to consider of times which 
preceded the settlement of this scheme, and for that purpose 
we must describe another set of Soma sacrifices included under 
the general class of Sntfras. It has been stated above that side 
by side with the DvAdashaha, there are Ahina sacrifices of two 
nights, three nights, etc. upto twelve nights. But these sacri. 
fices do not stop with the twelve nights’ performance. There are 
thirteen nights’, fourteen nights’, fifteen nights,’ and so on upto one 
hundred nights’ sacrifice called Traj/odasha-rdtra, Chaturdafha- 
rdtra and so on upto Shata-rdira, But since the Ahina has 
been defined to be a sacrifice extending c rer not more than 
twelve or less than thirteen days, all the night-sacrifices extend* 
ing over a period longer than twelve nights are included 
in the third class, viz., the Sattra*. If we, however, dis- 
regard this artificial division, it will be found that along 
with the Ekdha, the Dvddashdha and the annual Sattra», there 
is a series of, what are termed, the night-sacrifices or taurat 
extending over a period of time from two to one hundred 
tdghts, but not further. These night-sacrifices or Bdtrir€<utrat 
are mentioned in the Taittirlya Samhiti, the BrAbma^ and 
the Shrauta Sfttras in clear terms, and there is no ambiguity 
about their nature, number, or duration. The Taittirtya Sam- 
liitA in describing them often uses, the word Bdtrih (nights) 
in the plural, stating, that so and so was the first to institute or 
to perceive ‘so many nights' meaning so many nights’ sacrifice^ 
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^vimshatim rMrih, VII. 3, 9, l ; dvdirimshatim rdtrih, VII, 4i 4, l)* 
According to the principle of division noted above all night* 
sacrifices of less than thirteen nights* duration will be called 
Ahina, while those extending over longer time upto one hundred 
nights will come under Sottras ; but this is, as remarked above, 
evidently an artificial division, and one, who reads carefully 
the description of these sacrifices, cannot fail to be struck by 
the fact that we have here a series of night-sacrifices from two to 
a hundred nights, or if we include the Ati-rdlra in this scries, we 
■have practically a set of hundred nightly Soma sacrifices, though, 
according to the principle of division adopted, some may fell 
under the head of Ahitut and some under that of Satiraa, 

Now an important question in connection with these 
SaJttraa is why they alone khould be designated ‘nighi-aaeri- 
fices, ( rdtri-kratiis). Or ‘ raifl'A<-sessions ’ ( rdtri^atiraa) ? and 
why their number should be one hundred ? or, in other words, 
why there are no mj^At-sattras of longer duration than one 
hundred nights? The Mtmiiiisakas answer the first part of 
the question by asking us to believe that the word ‘night’ 
(r 4 <rift) is really used to denote ‘a day’ in the denomination of 
these sacrifices (Shabara on • Jaimini VIII, i, 17). The word 
Dvi-rdtra, according to this theorj', means two days’ sacrifice, 
and Shata-rdtra, a hundred days’ sacrifice. This explanation 
appears very good at the first sight, and as a matter of fact it 
has been accepted ly all writers on the sacrificial ceremonies. 
In support of it, we may also cite the fact t^at as the moon was 
the measurer of time in ancient days, the night was then natu- 
rally more marked than the day, and instead of saying 
■*so many days’ men often spoke of ‘so many nights,* much 
in the same way as we now use the word ‘fort-night’ This 
is no doubt good so far as it goes; but the question is 
why should there be no Soma sacrifices of a longer duration 
than one hundred nights? and why a gap, a serious gap, is left 
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in the series of Soma sacrifices after one hundred nights’ SaUra 
until we come to the aifnual Septra of 360 days ? Admitting that 
‘ night ’ means ‘ day/ we have Soma sacrifices lasting from i to 
100 days ; and if so, where was the harm to complete the series 
until the yearly ScUtra of 360 days was reached ? So far as I 
know, no writer on sacrificial ceremonies has attempted to answer 
this question satisfactorily. Of course, adopting the speculative- 
manner of the Br&hmahas, we might say that there are no Soma 
sacrifices of longer than one hundred nights’ duration, because the 
life of a man cannot extend beyond a hundred years, (Tait. Br. 
Ill, 8, 16, 2). But such an explanation can never be regarded, 
as satisfactory, and the Mlmamsakas, who got over one difficulty 
by interpreting ‘night’ into ‘day,’ have practically left this latter 
question untouched, and, therefore, unsolved^ In short, the 
case stands thus : — the sacrificial literature mentions a series 
of 99, or practically one hundred Soma sacrifices, called the 
' night-sacrifices ’; but these do not form a part of any annual 
SaUra, like the Gav&m-ayamm, nor is any reason assigned for their 
separate existence, nor is their duration, which never exceeds 
a hundred nights, accounted for. Neither the authors of the 
Brthmahas nor those of the Shrauta Sutras, much less Sayana and 
YAska give us any clue to the solution of this question; and the 
MtmAmsakas, after explaining the word ‘night ' occurring in the 
names of these sacrifices as equal to ‘ day ’ have allowed these 
night-sacrifices to remain as an isolated group in the organ- 
ised ^stem of Soma sacrifices. Under these circumstances- 
it would, no doubt, appear presumptuous for any one to suggest 
an explanation, so many centuries after what may be called 
the age of the Saiirm. But I feel that the Arctic theory, 
which, we have seen, is supported by strong independent evi- 
dence, not only explains, but appropriately accounts for tho 
original existence of this isolated series of a hundred Soma sa- 
crifices ; and I, therefore, proceed to give my view on the point... 
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It seems to me that if the word r(Kn in Ad^dtra is still 
understood to mean ‘night,’ and that if the Ad-rdtra sacrifice 
as even now performed during the night, there is no reason why 
we should not similarly interpret the same word in Dvi-rdtra, 
Tri rdtra &c. upto SheUa-rdtra. The objection, that the Soma 
juice is not extracted during the night, is more imaginary than 
real ; for as a matter of fact Soma libations are made in the usual 
way, during the Ati-rdtra sacrifice . The Ati-rdtra sacrifice is 
performed at the beginning and the end of every Sattra ; and all 
the three libations of Soma are always offered during the three 
turns, or parydyat, of the night. The Aitareya BrAhmana (IV, 5 ), 
In explaining the origin of this sacrifice, tdls us that the Asuras 
had taken shelter with the night, and the Devas, who had taken 
shelter with the day, wanted to expel them from the dark region. 
But amongst the Devas, Indra alone was found ready and willing 
to undertake this task ; and entering into darkness, he, with the 
assistance of metres, turned the Asuras out of the first part of 
the night by the first Soma libation, while by means of the middle 
-turn {parydya) of passing the Somacup, the Asuras were turned 
out of the middle part, and by the third turn out of the third or 
the last part of the night. The three Soma libations, here 
spoken of, are all made during the night, and the BrAhmana 
further observes that there is no other deity save Indra and the 
Mares to whom they are offered, (Cf. Apas. Sh. Su. JtIV, 3, 12). 
The next section of the BrAhmaba (IV, 6) ’ distinctly raises the 
question, “How are the PavamAna Stotras (to be chanted for 
•the purification of the Soma juice) provided for the night, , 
whereas such Stotras refer only to the day, but not to the 
-night and answers it, by stating that the Stotras are the 
same for the day and the night. It is clear from this that 
Boma juice, extracted and purified at night during the 
jlti-rdtra sacrifice, and Indra was the only ddty to whom the 
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libations were offered in order to help him in his fight with the^ 
Asuras, who had taken shelter with the darkness of the night.- 
That the Ati-riUra is an ancient sacrifice is further proved by the 
occurrence of a similar ceremony in the Parsi scriptures. The 
word Ati-rMra does not occur in the Avesta, but in the Vendidad, 
XVIII, i8 (43)-22 (48), we are told that there are three parts of ’ 
the night, and that in the first of these parts [thriahvw^. Fire, the 
son of Ahura Mazda, calls upon the master of the house to arise 
and put on his girdle and to fetch clean wood in order that he 
may bum bright ; for, says the Fire, “Here comes Azi (Sans. ^Ai), 
made by the Dai' vas (V edic AmTa»\ who is about to strive against 
me, and wants to put out my life.’’ And the same request is 
made during the second and the third part of the night. The 
close resemblance between this and the three xtarydyat of the 
Ati-rdtra sacrifice does not seem to have been yet noticed : but 
whether noticed or not, it shows that the Ati-rdira is an ancient 
rite performed during the night for the purpose of helping 
Indra, or the deity that fought with the powers of darkness, 
and that such sacrificial acts as putting on the girdle [kosti) or 
squeezing the Soma, were performed during this period of dark- 
ness. 

Now what applies to the sacrifice of a single night may 
well be extended to cases where sacrifices had to be performed 
for two, three or more continuous nights. I have already 
shown before that thie ancient sacrificers completed their sacri- 
ficial sessions in ten months, and a long night followed the com- 
pletion of these sacrifices. What did the sacrificers do during 
this long night ? They could not have slept all the time ; and 
as a matter of fact we know that the people in the extreme 
north of Europe and Asia do not, °even at present, sleep ' 
during the whole of the long night which occurs in their 
part of the globe. Paul Du Chaillu, who has recently (igoo)’ 
published an account of his travels in The Land of th«- 
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Long-Night, informs us (p. 75) that although the sun went below 
the horizon for several days in the Arctic regions, yet during the 
period “the Lapps could tell from the stars whether' it was night 
Or day, for they were accustomed to gauge time by the stars 
according to their height above the horizon, just as we do at 
home with the sun and what the Lapps do now, must have 
been done the oldest inhabitants of the circum-polar r^ions. 
It is, therefore, clear that the ancient sacrificers of the Aryan race 
could not have gone to sleep after sacrificing for ten months Did 
they then sit idle with their hands folded when Indra was 
fighting for them with the powers of darkness ? They per- 
formed their sacrifices for ten months with a view to help In- 
dra in his war with Vala ; and'just at the time when Indra most 
needed the help of invigorating songs and Soma libations, are we 
to suppose that these sacrificers sat idle, gave up the sacrifices 
and left Indra to fight with Vala alone and single-handed as best 
as he could ? The whole theory of sacrifices negatives such a 
supposition. Therefore, if the Arctic theory is true, and if the 
ancestor of the Vedic Rishis ever lived in a region where the 
darkness of the night lasted for several days, (a day being taken 
as a measure of time equal to 24 hours), we naturally expect to 
find a series of nightly Soma sacrifices performed during the 
period, to help the gods in their struggle with the demons of 
darkness ; and, as a matter of fact, there are in the Vedic sacri- 
ficial literature, a number of sacrifices whioh, if we include the 
Ati-rdura in it, extend from one to a hundred nights. The MlmA- 
ihsakas and even the authors of the Brahmanas, who knew little 
about the ancient Arctic.home, have converted these night-sac- 
rifices into day-sacrifices ; but the exfdanation evidently appears 
to be invented at a time when the true nature of the Sdtri-kratm or 
JBdtri-sattrat was forgotten, and it does not, therdbre, preclude us 

t 

from interpreting these facts in a different way, I have already 
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Stated above that if we accept the explanation of the Mim&msakas, 
we cannot explain why the series of the night-sacrifices ^ould 
abruptly end with the Shc^a-rdtra or a hundred nights* sacrifice; 
but hy the Arctic theory we can explain the fact satisfactorily 
by supposing that the duration of the long night in the ancient 
home varied from one night (of 24 hours) to a hundred continuous 
nights ( of 2400 hours ) according to latitude, and that the 
hundred nightly Soma sacrifices corresponded to the different 
durations of the night at different places in the ancient home. 
Thus where the darkness lasted only for ten nights ( 240 hours ) a 
Dasht-rdlra sacrifice was performed, while where it lasted for loo 
nights ( 2400 hours) a Shata-rdtra sacrifice was necessary. There 
are no sacrifices after the Shata-rdtra because a hundred con- 
tinuous nights marked the maximum duration of darkness ex- 
perienced by the ancient sacrificers of the race. W e have seen 
that the legend of Aditi indicates a period of seven months 
sunshine ; join to it the Dawn and the Twilight of 30 days each, 
and there are left three months, ( or if we take the year to consist 
of 365 days, then 95 days ) , for the duration of the long continuous 
night, — a result which remarkably corresponds to the longest 
duration of the night-sacrifices known in the Vedic literature. 
The Dawn marked the end of the long night, and cou’d not, 
therefore, be included in the latter at least for sacrificial pur- 
poses. In fact separate sacrifices- are enjoined for the Dawn in 
sacrificial works ; and we may, therefore, safely exclude the 
long Dawn from the 'province of the nightly sacrifices, and the 
same may be said of the period of the long evening twilight. 
A hundred nights’ sacrifice thus marked the maximum dura- 
tion of darkness during which Indra fought with Vala and 
was strengthened by the Soma libations offered to him in this 
sacrifice. As there is no other theory to account for the exist- 
ence of the night-sacrifices, and especially for their iiumber, to 
wit, one hundred, these sacrifices may be safely taker to 
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indicate the existence of an ancient year approximately divided 
jnto seven months’ sunshine, one month’s dawn, one month’s 
■evening twilight and three months’ long continuous night. 

There are other considerations which point out to the same 
«Qncluaon. In the post-Vedic literature we have a persistent 
tradition that Indra alone of all gods is the master of a hundred 
sacrifices ( shata-kratu ), and that as this attribute formed, so 
to say, the very essence of Indraship, he always jealously watch- 
ed all possible encroachments against it. But European scholars 
-rdying upon the fact that even SAyana prefers, except in a few 
places ( III, 51, 2 ), to interpret shata-kratu, as applied to Indrain 
the 9ig- Veda, as meaning, not ‘ the master of a hundred sacri- 
fices, ’ but ‘ the lord of a hundred mights or powers,’ have not 
•only put aside the PurAAic tradition, but declined to interpret the 
word krcttu in the Rig-Veda except in the sense of ‘power, energy, 
.skill, wisdom, or, generally speaking, the power of body or mind*. 
But if the above explanation of the origin of the night -sacrifices 
is correct, we must retrace our steps, and acknowledge that 
the PurAoic tradition or legend is, after all, not built upon a pure 
misunderstanding of the original meaning of the epithet sAo^a- 
Jcratu as applied to Indra in the Vedic literature. I am aware of 
the fact that traditions in the post-Vedic literature are often found 
to have but a slender basis in the Vedas, but in the present case we 
have something more reliable and tangible to go upon. We 
liave a group, an isolated group of a hundred nightly Soma 
•sacrifices, and as long as it stands unexplained in the Vedic 
sacrificial literature it would be unreasonable to decline to con- 
nect it with the Purauic tradition of Indra’s sole mastesship of 
a hundred sacrifices, especially when in the light of the Arc- 
tic theory the two can ^be so well and intelligibly connected. 
The hundred sacrifices, which are regarded as constituting the 
■essence of Indraship in the Pur&Aas, are there said to be the 
J^shvamedha sacrifices ; and it may, at the outset, be urged 
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that the Shata-rdtra sacrifice mentioned in the sacrificial works- 
is not an Ashvamedha sacrifice. But the distinction is neither 
important, nor material. The Ashvamedha sacrifice is a Soms 
sacrifice and is described in the sacrificial works along with the 
night-sacrifices. In the Taittiriya Samhita (VII, 2, ii,) a hundred 
offerings of food to be made in the Ashvamedha sacrifice are 
mentioned, and the Taittiriya Brihmalia (III, 8, 15,1) states that 
PrajApati obtained these offerings “ during the night, ” and con- 
sequently they are called Bdtruhotttas. The duration of the Ashva- 
medha sacrifice is again not fixed, inasmuch as it depends upon 
the return of the horse, and in the Rig- Veda (1, 163, i) the sacri> 
ficial horse is identified with the sun moving in waters. The re- 
turn of the sacrificial horse may, therefore, be taken to symbo- 
lise the return of the sun after the long night, and a close re- 
semblance between the Ashvamedha and the night-sacrifices, 
which were performed to enable Indra to fight with Vala and 
rescue the dawn and the sun from his clutches, may thus be taken 
as established- At any rate, we need not be surprised if the Sfuita- 
rdtra Soma sacrifice appears in the form of a hundred Ashva- 
medha sacrifices in the Puranas. * The tradition is substantially 
the same in either case, and when it can be so easily and natural- 
ly explained on the Arctic theory, it would not be reasonable to 
set it aside, and hold that the writers of the Puranas created it 
by misinterpreting the word shata-kratn occuning in the Vedas. 

W e have seen ^hat shata-krain as applied to Indra is in- 
terpreted by Western scholars, and in many places even by SA- 
yaha himself, as meaning the lord of a hundred powers. SA- 
yaha now and then ( III, 51, 2; X, 103, 7 ) suggests or gives 
an alternative explanation, and makes Indra ‘ the master of a 
hundred sacrifices but W estem scholars have gone further 
and discarded all other exi^anations except the one noted- 
above. It is, therefore, necessary to examine the meaning of 
this epithet, as used in the ^ig'Veda, a little more closely in 
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this place. If the word kraiu in shata-keatu be interpreted to- 
mean ‘ might ’ or ‘ power, ’ the numeral ahata, which strictly 
denotes ‘ a hundred,’ will have to be taken as equivalent to- 
‘ many ’ or numerous,’ inasmuch as no definite set of a hundred 
powers can be pointed out as specially bdonging to Indra. That 
the word ahata may be so interpreted is evident from the fact 
that adjectives like ahata-nttfta (I, loo, i2) and ahatam-Hti ( 1, 102,- 
b; 1 30, 8 ), as applied to India in the Sig-Veda, are found in 
other places in the form of aahaara-nitJM (III, 60, 7), and aahaa- 
ram-Hti (1, 52, 2). Again Indra’s arrow is once called ahata-bradhna 
and also aahaara-i^arriu in the same verse (VIII, 77, 7); while Soma 
is represented as going in a hundred ways {ahUa^vaan) in IX, 
86, 16, and a few hymns after it is said to be aaltaara-y&man or 
going in a thousand ways ( IX, 106, 5 ). Even the adjective 
ahata-mant/u, which Sayana interprets as meaning ‘ the master 
of a hundred sacrifices ’ in X, 103, 7, has its counterpart, if not 
in the Pig- Veda, at least in the Sama-Veda which reads 
aahaara-mantfu for sahaara-Muahka in Pig-Veda VI, 46, 3 * • This 
shows that the Vedic bards considered ahata ( a hundred ) and 
aahaara (a thousand) as interchangeable numerals in some places;. 

. and if the numeral ahata in ahataJeratu had been of the same 
character, we should naturally have met with a paraphrase 
of the epithet as aahaara-kratu somewhere in the Vedic litera- 
ture. But although the epithet ahata-kratn, as applied to 
Indra, occurs about sixty times in the Pig- Veda and several 
times in other Vedic works, nowhere *do we find it para- 
phrased as aaJtaara-kratUf which shews that the Vedic bards 
did not feel themselves at liberty to alter or paraphrase it 
as they liked. The adjective nmita-kratu is applied to Indra 
in 1, 102, 6 ; but as amita does not necessarily mean more 
than ‘ one hundred, ’ it does not follow that on this account 
- we should give up the ordinary meaning of ahata in ahcOa- 
hratu. If the word hr aba had nowhere been used in the Pig-Veda. 
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/to denote a sacrifice, we may have been justified in interpreting 
thata-kraitia in the way suggested by Western scholars. But, 
as observed by Dr. Haug, when Vasishtha prayed to Indra (VII, 
32, 26 ) “ Carry, O Indra ! our sacrificial performance ( hratMm ) 
through, just as a father does to his sons, ( by assisting them ). 
Teach us, O thou, who art invoked by many, that we may, in 
this turn (of the night), reach alive the (sphere of) light (fyoltf),’** 
the prayer in all probability refers to the sacrificial performance 
( hratu ) held for the purpose of enabling the sacrificers to safdy 
reach the other end of the night. In fact, it refers to the At^rAlra 
sacrifice and the .\itareya BrAhmaha (IV, 10) quotes and inter> 
prets it in the same way. Sayana, in his commentary on the 
Aitareya BrAhmana, though not in the Big- Veda BhAshya, also 
takes the same view ; and as the Ait-rtEra sacrifice is referred to 
expressly by its name in the Big-^®da (VII, 103, 7) it is not at all 
unlikely that.a verse referring to this Soma sacrifice should occur 
in other hymns. Hence if there are passages where krcAu can be 
taken to mean ' a sacrifice, ’ there is no reason why the epithet 
shatorkratv, be not understood to mean the master of a hundred 
sacrifices ” as suggested by the PurAHic tradition. Another 
fact which favours this interpretation, is that in the Big-Veda 
Indra is described as destroying go, gg or 100 fortresses or 
cities (pwraft) of his enemies (1, 130, 7; II, ig, 6; VI, 31, 4; II, 
14, 6). Now deva-intrdh, which means ‘the fortresses of the 
gods,’ has been t interpreted to mean ‘ days ’ in the description 
of the dasha-rdtra sacrifice in the Taittitriya SamhitA Vll, 2, 


• See Dr. Haug’s Ait. Br. (IV, 10), Trans. Vol. II, p. 874, andthe 
translator’s note thereon. Dr. Haug thinks that the verse (Big. VII, 
.32, 26) evidently refers to the AU-rdlra feast, for which occasion it 
,was in all likelihood compq^od by Vasightha. Tl)* *1 

m w ftm «WT \ vwH timft aliw wit- 

II 

t Cf- Bhatta Bliiskara’s Com. which says: — 

-wpfNrfSr ^R f iwi tifii ‘RifiRi' wiift Rfftr snwnft 
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5, 3-4 ; and if rfwa-jpwAft means ‘ daj's, ’ the ptwah (cities, for- 
tresses) of Shambara may well be take^ to mean ‘nights,’’ 
This view is confirmed by the statement in the Aitareya Br&h- 
mana, previously quoted, which says that the Asuras found 
belter with the night, or, in other words, the darkness of the 
night was, so to say, their fortress. Indra's destroying a hundred 
forts of Shambara is, therefore, equivalent to his fighting with' 
the enemy for a hundred continuous nights, a period during 
which the ancient sacrificers offered him Soma libations in- 
order that he may be better prepared for the struggle with Vala, 
The destruction of 99 or 100 forts of the enemy, a group of a 
hundred nightly sacrifices, the nine and ninety rivers (sra«a«<ift) 
which Indra is described as crossing during his fight with Ahi 
(I, 32, 14), and a hundred leather straps with which Kutsa is 
said to have bound down Indra to his sacrifice in the Tindya 
Brihmana IX, 2, 22, and from which he is invoked to free 
himself in Big. X, 38, 5, are but so many different kaleidoscopic 
views of the same idea which makes Indra and In^a alone the 
lord of a hundred sacrifices ; and if we take all these together 
they undoubtedly point out to the existence of a hundred conti- 
nuous nights in the ancient home of the ancestors of the Vedic 
people. In V, 48, 3, ‘ a hundred^' moving in the abode of Indra, 
are said to turn on and turn off the course of ordinary days when 
Indra strikes Vritra with his bolt ;* and I think we have here a 
distinct allusion either to a hundred sacrifices performed or to 
a hundred continuous nights required for securing a complete 
idctory over the powers of darkness in the nether world, and 
which nights (or rather one long night of hundred days) may well 
be described as breaking of and bringing bach the succession of 
ordinary days and nights, inasmuch as the long night immediately 
follows and precedes the period of sunshine in the Arctic regions. 

• Big. V, 48, 

VRT « inpr ^ ii 
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But a far more striking corroboration of the above view is 
furnished hy certain passages in the Avesta which describe the 
light of Tishtrya with the demon of draught called Apaosha or 
‘ the burner ’ in the Parsi scriptures. In the Big- Veda the fight of 
Indra with Vritra {VfitrartHrya) is often represented as‘ a struggle 
for waters ' {c^-tiirya\ or as ‘ the striving for cows ’ {go. 
iuhti), or ‘ the striving for day ’ {div-isMt), and Indra is said to have 
released the cows or waters, and brought on the dawn or the sun 
killing Vritra (I, 51, 4 ; II, 19, 3). Now Indra, as VrUra-han, 
appears as Verethrayhm in the Avesta ; but the fight for waters is 
therein ascribed not to Verethraghna but to Tishtrya, the star of 
rain. It is he, who knocks down Apaosha and liberates the waters 
for the benefit of man, “ with the assistance of the winds, and the 
light that dwells in the waters." In short Tishtrya’s conquest 
over Apaosha is an exact parallel of India’s conquest over 
Vritra as described in the Rig-Veda ; and as the legends are in- 
terpreted at present, they are said to refer to the breaking up of 
the clouds and the bringing on of the rains on the earth, Tish- 
tiya being supposed to be the star of rain. But this theory fails 
to account for the fact how the recovery of the dawn and the 
rising of the sun, or the bringing on of light, were included 
amongst the effects of India’s victory over Vritra. It will be 
«hown in the next chapter that the struggle for waters has very 
little to do with rain, and that the fight for waters and the fight 
for light are really ^nchronous, being two different versions of 
the same story. In ‘short, both of these legends really represent 
the victory of the powers of light over darkness. Shushna or 
‘‘the scorcher’ is one of the names given to India’s enemy in 
the Big-Veda (I, 51, ii), and the result of the conflict between 
Indra and Shu^Aa is the release of the waters, as well as the 
finding of the morning cows (VIII, 96, 17), and the winning of the 
sun (VI, 20, 5). Apao^ is thus Shu^x^ under a different 
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and the only difference between the two legends is that while India 
is the chief actor in ;the one, Tishtiya is,the chief hero in the 
-other. But this difference is immaterial inasmuch as the attributes 
of one deity are often transferred, even in Rig-Veda, to another. 
The Avestic legend of Tishtrya is, therefore, rightly understood 
ly Zend scholars to be a reproduction of the Vedic legend of 
India and Vritra.* Now, in the Tir Yasht, Tishtrya is repre- 
sented as eventually overcoming Apaosha with the help of the 
Haoma sacrifice offered to Tishtiya by Ahura Mazda (Yt. VIII, 
15-25). The fight is carried on in the region of the waters, the 
•sea Vouru-Kasha, from which Tishtrya is described as rising up 
-victorious after defeating Apaosha (Yt. VIII, 32). Dadva Apao- 
-sha is again said to have assumed the form of a dark horse, 
while Tishtrya is represented ds opposing him in the form of a 
bright horse, hoof against hoof (Yt. VIII, 28), and eventually com- 
ing up victorious from out of the sea Vouru-Kasha, like the sacri- 
ficial horse rising from the waters in the Rig-Veda ( 1 , 163, i). 
But the passage most important for our purpose is the one in 
-which Tishtrya informs Ahura Mazda as to what should be done 
in order to enable Tishtrya to overcome his enemy and to appear 
before the faithful at the appointed time. “ If men would wor- 
ship me,” says Tishtrya to Ahura Mazda, “ with a sacrifice in 
which I were invoked by my own name, as they worship the 
other Yazatas with sacrifices in. which they are invoked by their 
own names, then I should have come to the faithful at the appoin- 
ted time ; I should have come in the appoirfted time of my beauti- 
ful immortal life, should it be one night, or two nights, or fifty, 
or a hundred nights,” (Yt. VIII, ii). As Tishtrya appears before 
man after his battle with Apaosha, the phrase “appointed 

* See Darmesteter’s Srans. of Zend-Avesta Part II, (Vol. XXIII 
S. B. E. Series), p. 92 . He remarks that Tishtrya’s legend is ‘a 
■refa/nmento vf the old stcnrro-myths.’ 
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discussed in the last chapter, and shews that when Tishtiya's 
fight with Apaosha, or India's war with Vala, was over, the new 
year commenced with the long dawn, followed by the months 
of sunshine varying from seven to eleven in number, according 
to the latitude of the place.* 

• The passage aljout Tishtrya’s connectioa with the year is 
. noticed by Mr. Meherjibhai Nosherwanji Kuka, m. a, in his essay 
“On the order of Parsi months,” published in the Cama Memorial 
Volume ( p. 58 ), and of which he was kind enough to send me a 
separate copy. 

The passage is in the Tir Yasht,§ 36 i-^'Ihshtrim stdrem raevan^ 
tern kharenamjhuautem yazamaide^ yim ydre-charesho mashyehe 
Ahuraclta khraUi-gdto aurunacha gairishdcho aizdaracha ravas* 
chardto uziyoireiiiem huyose^dem huydirydicha danghve uzjasen^ 
tern ditzy dir ydicha^kaia Airydo danghdoohuydirydo hwodovdi' Spiegel 
translates it thus, ‘VVe praise the star Tishtrya, the shining, the majestic, 
who brings here the circling years of Twew.” Darmesteter takes ydfre^ 
charesho mashyehe with the* words following, viz^ uziyoir&mtem 
hisposcntem^ and translates, “ We praise Tishtrya, &c., whose rising 
IS watched by men, who live on the fruits of the year.” According 
to Dastur Erachji Meherjirana (see his Yaaht bd mdeni\ the meaning 
of the whole paragraph, in which this passage occurs, is: — “We 
praise Tishtrya, tSic, who maketh the year revolve in accordance with 
the notions of the mountaineers and the nomads. He riseth and is 
visible towards the regions where there is no correct calculation of 
the year.” 

Put whatever the difficulties pf interpretation may be, one thing 
seems to be quite clear from this passage, vis., that Tishtrya was the 
star by which the year was reckoned. In the Tir Yasht § 5, springe 
of water are said to flow at the rising of Tishtrya, who in § 16 is 
descrilKttl as ‘mingling his shape with light, or ‘moving in light,* § 46. 
All these incidents can be satisfactorily explained if we supj)oso that, 
after Tishtrya’s fight with Apaosha, lasting for 100 nights at the 
longest, the aerial waters, which coramunicated motion to the sun and 
other heavenly bodies (see Faravardm Yasht 53-58) and which lay 
still or stagnant during the time, were set free to move again 
along the path made by Mazda, bringing on with them the light of 
the sun and thus commencing the new year after the long winter 
night in the Arctic region. The simultaneous ch.aracter of the motion 
of waters, the commencement of the new year, and the winning of light 
after Tishtrya’s fight with Apaosha, can be explained only in this waj^ 
and not by making the legend refer to the rainy season {see the discos- 
sion about ‘waters* in the next chapter). The Pairika Duz^yairya^ 
or the Bad Year, which Tishtrya is said to break asunder, is, on thin 
theory, the wearisome dark Arctic night. 
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^In the light of what has been stated above, we can now 
letter understand the original nature and meaning of the Aii- 
rdtra sacrifice. It is a nightly sacrifice, performed during the 
night, even at present, and the MimAmsakas have not succeeded 
in converting it into a day-sacrifice. So far it is all right; but the 
question is why should the sacrifice be called il«i-ritra ? The pre- 
fix ati ( corresponding with Latin tram ) ordinarily denotes ‘some- 
thing beyond, * ‘ something on the other side, or at the other end, ^ 
and not ‘ something pervading, extending, or spreading through 
the whole extent of anything.* Even S^yana in his commentary 
on VII, 103, 7, the only place where the word AtinrtUra occurs in 
the Rig- Veda, explains it to mean ‘ that which is past or beyond 
the night * ( rdtrim atitya vartale iti atirdtrah-), and Rudradatta 
in his commentary on the Apastamba Shrauta Sutra (XIV, i, i), 
gives the same explanation- The AtunUra^ therefore, denotes a 
trans-nocturnal sacrifice, that is, performed at either end of the 
night. Now according to the Aitareya Brahmana ( IV, 5 ), the 
Ati-rdtra sacrifice isperfoimed for the purpose of driving out the 
Asuras from the darkness of night; and the T^ndya Brahmana 
IV, I, 4-5 ) tells us that Praj 4 pati, who first perceived the sacri- 
fice, created from it the twin of day and night ( aho-rdtre ). It 
follows from this that the Ati-^rdlra was performed at the close 
of such night as gave rise to the ordinary days and nights, or, in 
other words, the regular succession of days and nights follow- 
ed its performance. This can only be the case if we suppose 
that the Ait-rdtra was performed at the end of a long continu- 
ous night in regions where such night occurred. With us 
in the temperate or the tropical zone, ordinary days and nights 
regularly succeed each other throughout the year without any 
break, and it is meaningless, if not absurd, to speak of the cycle 
of day and night, as ptoduced from a particular night in the 
year. Again, on the theory of a daily struggle between light 
^d darkness the Asuras must be turned out of darkness eveiy 
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night, and strictly speaking the performance of the Ad-rdira is- 
necessary on every one of the 360 nights of the Sattra. But as a 
matter of fact the Aii-rdtra is performed only at the beginning 
and the end of the ScUtra ; and even then the regular Sattra is 
said to commence on the Chaturvimsha and close on the MahA, 
vrata day, and not on the concluding Atiratra day. It seems,, 
therefore, that the performance of the Ati-rdtra was not originally 
intended to drive away the Asuras from only the first of 360 
nights over which the Sattra now extends. For in that case, 
there is no reason why the Asuras were not required to be expelled 
from every one of the 360 nights. It follows, therefore, that the 
Ati-rdtra or the trans-nocturnal sacrifice refers to some night 
not included in the regular nights of the Gavdm-ayanam. It is 
true that the Aturdtra is performed at the beginning and the end 
of every Sattra^ and in one sense it is, therefore, a trmis^aattra or 
atusa^lra sacrifice. But that does not account for the name 
Ati-rdtra, as the Sattra is not held during night, W e must, 
therefore, hold that the two Ati^rdiras were originally performed 
not at the beginning and the end of a Sattra^ but at the begin- 
ning and the end of a nighty which*' occured or intervened between 
the last and the first day of the Sattra, When this night 
ended with an Ati-rdira^ the usual Sattra began ; and as 
the sun was above the horizon during the period producing the 
regular succession of days and nights, no Aii~rdtra was needed 
during the Sattra^ for, as stated in the Tandy a Brahmana,. 
the object of the Ati^rdtra was gained. But the Sattra closed 
with the long night, and the Ati rdtra had, therefore, again 
to be performed at the end of the Sattra to drive the Asuras- 
from this night. I have shown before that we have direct 
and reliable authority in the Taittiri^ya SamhitA to hold that 
the Gavdm-ayanam was once completed in ten months or 
300 days, and it was, therefore, appropriately closed with and in- 
troduced by an Ati-rdtra> The word Ati-rdtra is thus rationally 
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•explained, for the sacrifice was performed at the beginning and 
the close of the long night and, was therefore, adequately called 
a trans-nocturnal sacrifice. Between these two Ati^rdiras came 
all the night-sacrifices mentioned above, offered exclusively to 
Indra- The old OavdnMyamm of ten or less than ten months, 
the Ati-rdtra or the trans-nocturnal, the EdtrUeratm and Rdtru 
sattras, or nightly Soma sacrifices of two, three, &c., up to a 
iliundred continuous nights* duration, and lastly the Ati^dtra^ to 
be again followed by the Gavdm^ayannm, thus formed the com- 
plete yearly round of sacrifices performed by the primeval ances- 
tors of the Vedic people; and each of these sacrifices had ori- 
ginally the same place in the yearly round as is indicated 
by the root-meaning of its naqje.* But when the year of ten 
months was converted into one of twelve to suit the altered 
conditions of the new home, the Oavdm-afjanam expanded into 
a performance of 360 days, and the elastic nature of the greater 
portion of the performance, as pointed out above, permitted the 
change to be easily carried out. But though the annual Sattra 
expanded in this way, encroaching upon the night-sacrifices of 
the long night, which were no longer needed, the Ati-rdtra was 
retained as an introductory sacrifice and was incorporated in 
the ceremonies of the Snitra itself. Thus the two Ati-rdtra 
sacrifices, which were originally performed , as shown by the 
etymology, at the two termini of the long night, came to be 
converted into the introductory and concluding sacrifices of 
the annual Saliva ; and if the word Aii-rdtra had not been 
retained, we could not have got any clue to reveal to us 

* Tho tinifi here .assigned to the Rdtri-sattras appears to have 
been known to tho Shrauta Sutras, or in the L^tyayana Shrauta 
Sfltra VIII, 2, 16, wo W, THIpi 

• '-a v® 

meaning tliat “After the year (annual secrificial session) is over, the 
::Sonia should be purchased during the Rdiri-aaillrafiy' evidently shewing 
that the R(UH-sattras came at the end of the yearly Saitra»^ 
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the Story of its changing fortune. But the night-sacrifices, the- 
RiUruhrc^uB or Rdtri-iattraa^ which were performed during the- 
long night between the two Ati-rdtras^ were no longer needed 
and their nature came to be soon misunderstood, until at last the- 
the Mimaihsakas finally made room for them in the class of 
daily Soma sacrifices, partly under Ahiiw and partly under" 
Satirafi, by means of the equation that rdtri (night) is equal ter 
aho-nUre (day and night) in the sacrificial literature. How this 
change was carried out is a question beyond the scope of this 
book ; but I may here state that, in my opinion, it was the 
authors of Br^hmanas, or the Brahmavadins who preceded them, 
that had to perform the difficult task of adapting the ancient 
sacrificial calendar to the changed conditions of their new 
home, somewhat after the manner of Numa’s reform of the 
ancient Roman calendar. The sacrifice was the main ritual 
of the Vcdic religion, and naturally enough the priests must 
have tried to preserve as much of the old sacrificial system as 
they possibly could in adapting it to the new conditions. The 
task was by no means an easy one, and those that find fault 
with the Brahmanas as full of fanciful speculations must bear in 
mind the fact that an ancient and sacred system of sacrifices' 
had to be adapted to new conditions, by assigning plausible^ 
reasons for the same, at a time when the tnie origin of the 
system was almost forgotten. The Brahmanas could not have, 
indulged in free speculations about the oiigin of the rites and 
ceremonies mentioned by them, had the latter originated in their 
own time, or in days so near to them that the real traditions 
about the origin of these ceremonies could be preserved intact. 
But so long as these traditions were fresh, no explanation was 
probably needed; and when they becamg dim, their place had to 
be supplied by plausible reasons based on such traditions as were 
known at the time. This throws quite a new light on the nature- 
and composition of the Brahmanas; but as the discussion is not 
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pertinent to the subject in hand, we cannot enter into it more 
fully in this place. 

We have now reviewed the leading features of the system 
of Soma sacrifices as described in the Vedic literature, so far 
as our purpose is concerned, and seen that by the aid of the 
Arctic theory, some hard facts therein, which have been hither- 
to incomprehensible, can be easily and naturally explained. 
A history of the whole sacrificial system from the point of view 
indicated above is a work quite outside the pale of this book; 
but so far as we have examined the subject and especially the 
question about the isolated group of a hundred nightly Soma 
sacrifices, I think, we have sufficient evidence therein to warrant 
us in holding that these sacrifices are a relic of the ancient times 
when the ancestors of the Vcdic Riahis performed them with 
the object of helping Indra to fight with the powers of darkness. 
It has been already shown in the first part of this chapter that 
the Gavdm^ayanavih or the ‘ Cows* walk,' like the Roman year^ 
once lasted only for ten months ; and a series of suitable night- 
sacrifices is a natural supplement to such sessions. Both are 
relics of ancient times, and tak^n along with the evidence regard- 
ing the existence of a long dawn of thirt} days and of the long 
day and night discussed in previous chapters, they conclusively 
establish the existence of an ancient home of the ancestors of the 
Vedic people in the circum-polar region. The sacrificial sessions 
of the Navagvas and the Dashagvas, the legend of Dirghatamas 
growing old in the tenth month, the tradition about the ancient 
year of five seasons, or the yoking of seven or ten horses to the 
chariot of the sun, all go to strengthen the same view ; and the 
Avestic passages regarding the duration of Tishtrya's fight with 
Apaosha, the Puranic tradition about Indra's being the master 
of a hundred sacrifices or the destroyer of a hundred cities, 
the existence of a series of one hundred nightly Soma sacri- 
fices, which; though obsolete long since, could not have found 
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place in the sacrificial works as Rdtn-sattraa, unless they were 
ancient sacrifices pexformed, as their name indicates, during 
night,— these and many other minor facts noticed before, further 
corroborate, if corroboration be needed, our theory regarding 
the original home of the Aryans near the north Pole. It must, 
however, be stated here that I do not wish to imply in any way 
that the numerous sacrificial details found in the later Vedic 
literature were in vogue or were known in these ancient times. 
On the contrary I am prepared to believe that in all probability 
these ancient sacrifices were very simple in character. The 
ancient priests probably went on sacrificing from day to day, 
and afterwards from night to night, without any idea that the 
system was capable of giving rise Jo various rigid annual Sattraa. 
The sacrifice was the only ritual of their religion; and howsoever 
simple such sacrifices might have been in ancient times, it was 
almost a matter of duty, at least with the priests, to perform 
them every day. It was also a means, as remarked by me else- 
where, to keep up the calendar in ancient times, as the yearly 
round of sacrifices closely followed the course of the sun. It is 
from this latter point of view that the ancient sacrificial system 
is important for historical or antiquarian purposes, and I have 
examined it above in the same light. This examination, it will 
be seen, has resulted in the discovery of a number of facts which 
lead us directly to, and can be satisfactorily explained only by 
the theory of the original .Arctic home; and when our conclusions 
are thus supported by the hymns of the Rig-Veda on the one 
hand, and the sacrificial literature on the other, I think, we need 
\ have no doubt about their correctness. 



CHAPTER IX. 

VEDIC MYTHS— THE CAPTIVE WATERS. 

Direct evidaice for the Arctic theory summed up— Different na- 
ture of the mythological evidence —Schools of mythological 
interpretation — The naturalistic or the Nairukta school— Its 
theories — The Dawn theory and the myths explained by it 
— The Storm theory, Indra and Vritra — The Vernal theory, 
the Ashvins’ exploits — Vritra’s legend usually explained by 
the Storm theory —Simultaneous effects of Indra’s conquest 
over Vritra — The release of waters, the release of cows, the 
recovery of the dawn and the production of the sun — Vedic 
authorities in support of their simultaneous character 
— Passages relating to the place and time of the conflict 
— The simultaneous nature left unexplained by the Dawn or 
the Storm theory — Battle not fought in the atmosphere above, 
as implied by the Storm theory — Nor in the rainy season 
— Misinterpretation of words like />arvatti, t/iri, adri, &c. 
— The Storm theory inadequate in every respect — New ex- 
planation necessary — The real nature of waters explained— 
They are aerial or celestial waters, and not the waters of rain 
— Vedic bards knew of a region ‘ below the three earths’ 
— The contrary view of Wallis refuted — The real meaning of 
rajas, Mr-r-iti, ardhau and sdtnwham explained — Cosmic circu- 
lation of aerial waters — Nether world, the home of aerial 
waters— Avestic passages describing thfe circulation of waters 
^ited and explained — Sarasvati and Ardvi Sura Anahita are 
celestial rivers —The source of all plants and rain — The real 
nature of Vritra’s fight —Simultaneous release of waters and 
light is intelligible, if both have the same source —Both 
stopped by Vritra’s encompassing the waters in the lower 
world — The closing of the apertures in the mountains 
>(/arvaias) on the horizon — The movement of the waters and 
the sun co-related — Express passages from the Avesta to 
that effect — The sun stopping for a long time in waters 
— Avestic passages in support thereof — Its dffect on the 
•disposal of corpses — Darkness ^nchronous with the cessation 
of the flow of waters in winter — Its long duration —Cosmic 
circulation of waters in other mythologies — Express 
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texts showing that the fight with Vritra was annual and fought 
in winter — Inexplicable except on the Arctic theory —The 
exact date of Indra’s fight Iwith Vritra preserved in the Rig-^ 
Veda — The real meaning of chatvdrimshydm sharadi explained 
— Shambara found on the 40th day of Sharad — Denotes the 
commencement of the long night — ^Vedic passages shewing 
Sharad to be the last season of sunshine — Paleographical 
evidence for reckoning time by seasons — Similar reckoning in 
the Avesta — 100 autumnal forts of Vritra and the killing of 
the watery demon with ice explained — The seven rivers* 
released by India — Cannot be terrestrial, nor the rivers of 
the Panjaub — The interpretation of W estern scholars ex- 
amined and rejected — The connection between the seven- 
rivers and the seven suns pointed out — The origin of the 
phrase Jlayfa Undu in the Avesta — Probably a transference 
of an old mythological name to a place in the new home— 
Vritra’s legend Arctic in origin — Captive waters represent 
the yearly struggle between light and the darkness in the 
ancient Arctic home. 

We have now examined most of the Vedic passages, which 
directly show that the Polar or the Circum-Polar characteristics, 
determined in the third chapter, were known, by tradition, to 
the Vedic bards. We started with the tradition about the night 
of the gods, or a day and a night of six months each, and found 
that it could be traced back to the Indo-Iranian, if not to the 
Indo-Germanic, period. A close examination of the dawn-hymns 
in the Rig-Veda next disclosed the fact that Ushas, or the deity 
presiding over the dawn, is often addressed in the plural num- 
ber in the Vedic hymns, and that this coidd be accounted for 
only on the supposition that the Vedic dawns were a closely 
connected band of many dawns, — a supposition, which 
was found to be fully borne out by express passages in the 
Vedic literature, stating, in unambiguous terms, that the 
Vedic dawns were 30 in number, anji that in ancient times 
a period of several days elapsed between the first appearance 
of light on the hori^n and the rising of the sun. We 
have also found that the dawn is expressly described in the 
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Ilig-Veda as moving round like a wheel, a characteristic, which is- 
true only in the case of the Polar dawn. These facts suffici- 
ently prove the acquaintance of the Vedic bards with the- 
physical phenomena, witnessible only in the Arctic regions. 
But to make the matter more certain, I have, in the last three 
chapters, quoted and discussed Vedic passages, which go to 
prove that the long Arctic nights and the corresponding long 
days of varying duration, as well as a year often months or 
five seasons, were equally known to the poets of the Rig-Veda. 
An examination of the ancient sacrificial system and especially 
of the annual Satfra;^ and night-sacrifices, further showed that in 
old times yearly sacrificial sessions did not last for twelve months 
as at present, but were completed in nine or ten months; and 
the hundred night-scarifices were, at that time, really performed 
as their name indicates, during the darkness of the long night. 
The legends of Dirghatamas and Aditi's sons, and the tradition 
about the sacrificial sessions of the Navagvas and the Dashag- 
vas also pointed to the same conclusion. Our case does not, 
therefore, depend on an isolated fact here and an isolated fact 
there. W e have seen that the half-year Jong day and night, the 
long dawn with its revolving splendours, the long continuous 
night matched by the corresponding long day and associated 
with a succession of ordinary days and nights of varying lengths, 
and the total annual period of sunshine of less than twelve, 
months are the principal peculiar characteristics of the 
Polar or the Circum-Polar calendar ; and when express pas- 
sages are found in the Vedas, the oldest record of early Aryan 
thoughts and sentiments, showing that each and every one of 
these characteristics was known to the Vedic bards, who 
themselves lived in a region where the year was made up of 
thise hundred and sixty or three hundred and sixty five days, 
one is irresistibly led to the conclusion that the poets of the 
9ig-Veda nfust have known these facts by tradition and that 
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their ancestors must have lived in regions where such pheno- 
mena were possible. It is not to be expected that the evidence 
on each and every one of these points will be equally conclusive, 
especially as we are dealing with facts which existed thousands 
of years ago. But if we bear in mind that the facts are astrono- 
mically connected in such a way that if one of them is firmly 
established all the others follow from it as a matter of course, 
the cumulative effect of the evidence discussed in the previous 
chapters cannot fail to be convincing. It is true that many of 
the passages, quoted in support of the Arctic theory, are inter- 
preted, in the way I have done, for the first time; but I have 
already pointed out that this is due to the fact that the real key 
to the interpretation of these passages was discovet ed only du- 
ring the last 3O or 40 years. YAska and SAyana knew nothing 
definite about the circum-polar or the Arctic regions, and when 
a Vedic passage was found not to yield a sense intelligible to 
them, they either contented themselves with barely explaining 
the verbal texture of the passage, or distorted it to suit their 
own ideas. Western scholars have corrected some of these 
mistakes, but as the possibility of an Arctic home in pre-glacial 
times was not admitted 30 or 40 years back, the most explicit 
references, whether in the Avesta or the Big-Veda, to a primeval 
home in the extreme north, have been either altogether ignored, 
.or somehow or other explained away, even by Western scholars. 
Many the passages cited by me fall under this class; but I 
trust that if my interpretations are examined without any bias 
and in the light of the latest scientific researches, th^ will be 
found to be far more natural and simple than those in vogue 
at present. In some cases no new interpretations were, how- 
ever, necessary. The passives have been correctly interpret- 
ed; but in the absence of the true k^ to their meaning, their 
real import was either altogether missed, or but imperfectly 
ainderstood 111 such cases I have had to exhibit the passages 
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in their true light or colours, giving in each case, my reasons- 
for doing the same. This has sometimes* rendered it necessary 
to introduce certain topics not directly rdevant to the question 
in hand; but on the whole, I think, it will be found that I have, 
as far as possible, tried to coniine myself to the discussion of the 
direct evidence bearing on the points in issue, and have . exami- 
ned it according to the strict method of historic or scientific 
investigation. I did not start with any preconceived notion in 
favour of the Arctic theory, nay, I regarded it as highly impro- 
bable at first; but the accumulating evidence in its support 
eventually forced me to accept it, and, in all probability, the 
evidence cited in the previous chapters, will, I think, produce 
the same impression on the reader’s mind. 

But the evidence, which I am now going to cite in support 
of the Arctic theory, is of a different character. If the ances- 
tors of the Vedic bards ever lived near the North Pole, the 
cosmical or the meteorological conditions of the place could 
not have failed to influence the mythology of these people;. 
and if our theory is true, a careful examination of the Vedic 
myths ought to disclose facts, which cannot be accounted for 
by any other theory. The probative value of such evidence 
will manifestly be inferior to that of the direct evidence pre- 
viously cited, for myths and legends are varioudy explained' 
by diff erent scholars. Thus Yaska mentions three or four dif- 
ferent schools of interpretation, each of which tries to ex- 
plain the nature and character of the Vedic deities in a 
different way. One of these schools would have us believe that 
many of the deities were real historical personages, who were 
subsequently apotheosized for their supernatural virtues or ex- 
ploits. Other theologians divide the deities into Karma-devch' 
tdt or those that have been raised to the divine rank by their 
own deeds, and Ajdnadevatdt or those that were divine by birth; 
while the Nairuktas (or the etymologists) maintain that the 
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Vedic deities represent certain cosmical and physical pheno- 
mena such as the appearanceof the dawn or the breaking upof the 
storm.clouds by the lightning. The AdbyAtmikas, on the other 
hand, try to explain certain Vedic passages in their own philoso- 
phical way; and there are others, who endeavour to explain 
Vedic myths in other different ways. But this is not the place 
where the relative merits of these different schools can be dis- 
cussed or examined. I only wish to point out that those, who 
explain the Vedic myths on the supposition that thqr represent, 
directly or all^orically, ethical, historical or philosophical facts, 
are not likely to accept any inference based upon the theory 
which interprets the Vedic myths as referring to certain cosmi- 
cal and physical phenomena. It was for this reason that I 
reserved the discussion of the iftythological evidence for consi- 
deration in a separate chapter, after all the evidence directly 
bearing on the subject has been examined. The evidence, 
which proves the existence of a long continuous dawn, or a long 
continuons day or night, is not affected hy the different theories 
regarding the interpretation of the Vedic myths, and may, 
therefore, be termed, what the lawyers caU, direct', but in the 
case of the mythological evidence only those, who accept the 
Nairukta method of interpretation, will admit the validity of any 
inference based upon the consideration of these myths. It is true 
That the Nairukta school of interpretation dates from ancient 
times, and that modem scholars have accepted the method 
almost without reserve, though they might differ from the 
ancient Nairuktas, like Y^ska, in the details of the explanation 
suggested by them. But still when a new theory is to be 
established, I thought it safer to separate the mythological 
from the direct evidence bearing upon the points at issue, even 
when the two lines of investigation seemed to converge towards 
the same point. 

Now it has been recorded by Y&ska that the Nairuktas 
‘explain most of the Vedic trends on the tbectty that they 
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Tepresent either the daily triumph of light over darkness, or the 
conquest of the storm-god over the darl; clouds that imprison 
the fertilising waters and the light’ of the sun. Thus when the 
Ashvins are said to have rescued a quail {Vartikd) from the jaws 
of a wolf, YAska interprets the legend to mean the release and 
bringing out of the dawn or light from the darkness of the night 
(Nir. V, 2i). His explanation of the character of Vritra is 
another instance in point. Speaking of the nature of the demon, 
he thus refers (Nir. II, i6) to the opinions of the different schools, 
“Who was Vritra ? ‘A cloud,’ say the Nairuktas : ‘ an Asura, 
son ofTvashtri,’ say the AitihAsikas. The fall of rain arises 
from the mingling of the waters and of light- This is figuratively 
^iepicted as a conflict. The hymns and the BrAhmanas describe 
Vritra as a serpent. By the expansion of his body, he blocked 
np the streams. When he was destroyed the waters flowed 
forth.’’* The Storm and the Dawn theories thus formed the 
basis of the Nairukta school of interpretation, and though 
Western scholars have improved upon it, yet the credit of 
suggesting this method of interpretation will always rest with 
the ancient Nairuktas, who, as observed by Prof. Max Muller, 
liad carefully thought out the true character of the Vedic 
•gods several centuries before the Christian era. Thus the 
legend of PrajApati loving his own daughter is explained 
in the Aitareya BrAhmana as referring to the sun running 
after the dawn or the heaven above (Ait. Br. Ill, 33); 
while KumArila extends this theory to the case of Indra and 
AhalyA, which according to him represent the sun and the 
night But though the Nairuktas fully accepted the theory, 
which explained the V edic myths as representing cosmical and 

* Soo Nir. II, 16 :— \ jffr ^ I 

fi igr ft ffT; I «r7t w fJrsfhrrsranfoiV isium \ rrat’tm- 

I 1 Cf. Muir'» 

O. s. T. Vol. II, p. 176. 
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I^ysical phenomena, yet as their knowledge of the physical 
world was very limited in those days, they were not able to- 
explain every Vedic myth or legend by this method. For 
example, out of the various legends about the Ashvins YAska- 
could explain only one by the Dawn theory, namely, that of the 
quail being rescued from the jaws of the wolf. This defect has 
now been partially removed ly W estem scholars, who, 1 iving. 
in the more northern regions are familiar with the decay in the 
power of the sun during the cold season, or the eventual triumph 
of spring over winter, or the restoration of the decayed powers of 
the sun in summer. This phenomenon has, therefore, been used 
by them to explain the origin of certain Vedic myths, which 
have been left unexplained either by the Dawn or the Storm- 
theory. Upto now, we have, thus, three theories for explaining 
the Vedic myths according to the Nairukta school of interpreta- 
tion ; and it is necessary to describe them briefly before we 
proceed to show how they fail to account for all the incidents- 
in the myths and legends to which they are applied. 

According to the Dawn theory, “ the whole theogony and 
philosophy of the ancient world is centered in the Dawn, the 
mother of the bright gods, of the sun in his various aspects,, 
of the mom, the day, the spring ; herself the brilliant image 
and visage of immortality.” Prof. Max Muller, in his Lec- 
tures on the Science of Languaye, further remarks* that “ the- 
dawn, which to us is a merely beautiful sight, was to the early 
gazers and thinkers the problem of all the problems. It was- 
the unknown land from whence rose every day those bright em- 
blems of divine powers, which left in the mind of man the first 
impression and intimation of another world, of power above,. 
oil order and wisdom. What we sipiply call the sun-rise, 
brought before their eyes every day the riddle of all riddles, the 
riddle of existence. The days of their life sprang from that dark 


* See Lectures on the Science of Language, Vol. II, p. 645, S', 
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abyss, which every morning seemed instinct with light and life.'’‘ 
And again “ a new life flashed up every morning before their 
eyes, and the fresh breezes of the dawn reached them like 
greetings wafted across the golden threshold of the sky from 
the distant lands beyond the mountains, beyond the clouds, be- 
yond the dawn, beyond ‘ the immortal sea which brought us 
hither.* The dawn seemed to them to open golden gates for the 
sun to pass in triumph, and while those gates were open their 
eyes and their minds strove in their childish way to pierce be- 
yond the finite world. That silent aspect awakened in the 
human mind the conception of the Infinite, the Immortal, the 
Divine, and the names of dawn became naturally the names 
of higher powers." This is manifestly more poetic than real. 
But the learned Professor sexplains many Vedic myths on the 
theory that they are all Dawn-stories in different garbs. Thus 
if Sarahyu, who had twins from Vivasvat, ran off from him 
in the form of a mare, and he followed her in the form of a 
horse, it is nothing but a story of the Dawn disappearing 
the approach of the Sun and producing the pair of day and 
night. The l^end of SuryA’s marriage with Soma, and of 
Vfi^AkapAyl, whose oxen (tjlie morning vapours) were swallow- 
ed fay Indra, or of Aditi giving birth to the Adilyas are again 
said to be the stories of the Dawn under different aspects. 
SaramA, crossing the waters to find out the cows stolen by Panis,. 
is similarly the Dawn bringing with her the rays of the mom. 
ing, and when Urvashl says that she is gone away and 
PurAravas calls himself Vasishflia or the brightest, it is the 
same Dawn flying away from the embrace of the rising Sun. 
In short, the Dawn is supposed to have been everything to 
the ancient people, and a number of legends are exfdained 
in this way, until at last the monotonous character of these 
stories led the learned professor to ask to himself the ques- 
tion, Is eveiything the Dawn ? Is everything the Sun 
a question, which he answers informing us that so far aa 
x6 
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his researches were concerned they had led him again and 
again to the Dawn and the Sun as the chief burden of the 
myths of the Aryan race. The dawn here referred to is the 
dcAly dawn as we see it in the tropical or the temperate zone, 
or, in other words, it is the daily conquest of light over dark- 
ness that is here represented as filling the minds of the 
ancient bards with such awe and fear as to give rise to a variety 
of myths- It may be easily perceived how this theory will 
be affected by the discovery that Ushas, or the goddess of the 
dawn in the Ilig-Veda, does not represent the evanescent dawn 
of the tropics, but is really the long continuous dawn of the 
Polar or the Circum-Polar regions. If the Arctic theory is 
once established, many of these mythological explanations will 
have to be entirely rc-written. * But the task cannot be under- 
taken in a work which is devoted solely to the examination of 
the evidence in support of that theory- 

The Storm theory was originally put forward by the Indian 
Nairuktas as a supplement to the Dawn theory, in order to ac- 
count for myths to which the latter was obvioudy inapplicable. 
The chief legend explained on this theory is that of Indra and 
Vritra, and the explanation has been accepted almost without 
reserve by all W estem scholars. The word Indra is said to be 
derived from the same root which yielded indu, that is, the 
rain drop ; and! Vritra is one, who covers or encompasses (»ri, 
to cover) the waters of the rain-cloud. The two names being 
thus explained, everything else was made to harmonise with 
the Storm theory by distorting the phrases, if the same could 
not be naturally interpreted in conformity therewith. Thus 
when Indra strikes parvata ( i. e., a mountain ) and delivers 
the rivers therefrom, the Nairuktas understood parvata to be 
a storm-cloud and the rivers to be the streams of rain. Indra’s 

ft 

wielding the thunderbolt has been similarly interpreted to 
mean that he was the god of the thunderstorm, and thunder- 
storm implied rain as a matter of course, if the Maruts 
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helped Indra in the battle, it was easily explained 1^ the Storm 
theory, because a thunderstorm or rain was always accompanied 
by stormy weather. But a more difficult point in the legend, 
which required explanation, was the hemming in or the captiva- 
ting of the waters by Vritra or Ahi. In the case of waters in the 
clouds it was easy to imagine that they were kept captive in the 
cloud by the demon of drought. But the Big- Veda often sp>eaks 
of sindhus or streams being released by the slaughter of Vritra ; 

■ and if the streams or rivers really represented, as conceived ly 
the advocates of this theory, the rivers of the Panjaub, it was 
rather difficult to understand how they could be described as be- 
ing hemmed in or kept captive ly Vritra. But the ingenuity of 
Vedic scholars was quite equal to the occasion, and it was sug- 
gested that, as the rivers in India often entirely dried up in sum- 
mer, the god of the rainy season, who called them back to life, 
could be rightly described as releasing them from the grasp of 
Vritra. The Indian Nairuktas do not appear to have extended 
the theory any further. But in the hands of German mytholo- 
gians the Storm theory became almost a rival to the Dawn 
theory ; and stories, like that of Saranyu, have been explained 
by them as referring to the movements of dark storm-clouds 
hovering in the sky. “ Clouds, storms, rains, lightning and 
thunder,” observes Prof. Kuhn, “were the spectacles that 
above all others impressed the imagination of the early Aryans 
and busied it most in finding terrestrial objects to compare with 
their ever-varying aspects. The beholders were at home on 
the earth, and the things on the earth were compari lively 
familiar to them ; even the coming and going of the celestial 
luminaries might often be regarded by them with more com* 
posure, because of their regularity ; but they could never sur- 
cease to feel the liveliest interest in those wonderful meteoric 
■changes, so lawless and mysterious in their visitations, which 
-wrought such immediate and palpable effects for good or ill 
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upon the lives and fortunes of the beholders. For this rea- 
son Prof. Kuhn thinks that these meteorological phenomena, are- 
the principal ground-work of all Indo-European mythologies- 
and superstitions; and in accordance with this creed Prof. 
Roth explains Saranyu as the dark storm-cloud soaring in the- 
space in the beginning of all things and takes Vivasvat as- 
representing the light of heavens. 

The third theory, like the first, is solar in origin, and at- 
tempts to explain certain Vedic myths on the supposition that- 
th^ represent the triumph of spring over snow and winter. 
Y&ska and other Indian Nairuktas lived in regions where the 
contrast between spring and winter was not so marked as in tbe 
countries still further north ; and it was probably for this reason 
that the Vernal theory was not'put forward ly them to explain 
the Vedic myths. Prof. Max Muller has tried to explain most of 
the exploits of the Ashvins by this theory .f If the Ashvins re- 
stored ChyavAna to youth, if they protected Atri from the heat 
and darkness, if they rescued Vandana from a pit where he was 
buried alive, or if they replaced the leg of Visbpala, which she 
had lost in battle, or restored to flijrA^va his eye sight, it was- 
simply the Sun-god restored to Jiis former glory after the decay 
of his powers in winter. In short the birth of the vernal Sun, his 
fight against the army of winter, and his final victory at the 
beginning of tbe spring is, on this theory, the true k^ to the 
explanation of many myths where the Sun-god is represented 
as dying, decaying or undergoing some other affliction. As- 
contrasted with the*Dawn theory the physical phenomena, here 
referred to, are armual. But both are solar theories, and as- 
such may be« .contrasted with the Storm theory which is 
meteorological in origin. 

* See Max Muller’s Lectures on the Science of Language Vol. II, 
p. 566. 

t See Coobributionai to the Science of Mythology, Vol. 11, 
pp. 579-605 ... 
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Beades these three theories, the Dawn, the Storm and the 
'Vernal, Mr, NArftyana AiyangAr of Bangalore has recently at- 
^tempted to explain a number of Vedic myths on the hypothesis 
that they refer to Orion and Aldebaran. This may be called 
the Astral theory as distinguished from others. But all these theo- 
ries cannot be discussed in this place ; nor is it necessary to do 
-so, so far as our purpose is concerned. I wish only to show that 
in spite of the various theories started to explain the Vedic 
myths, a number of incidents in several important legends have 
yet remained unex{dained ; and mythologists have either ignored 
them altogether, or pushed them out of the way as insignificant 
or immaterial. If everything could be explained by the Dawn 
or the Storm theory, we may indeed hesitate to accept a new 
theory for which there would then be very little scope ; but when 
a number of facts, which have yet remained unexjdained, are 
satisfactorily and appropriately accounted for only ty the Arctic 
theory, we shall be perfectly justified in citing these legends as 
-corroborative evidence in support of our new theory. It is from 
this point of view that I mean to examine some of the important 
Vedic myths in this and the following chapter, and shall now 
b^in with the l^end of Indra and Vritra, or of captive waters, 
which is generally believed to have been satisfactorily explained 
by the Storm theory. 

The struggle between Indra and Vritra is represented in the 
Vedas as being four-fold in character. Firtt, it is a struggle bet- 
ween Indra and Vritra, the latter of whom appears also under 
the names of Namuchi, Shushna, Shambara, Vala, Pipru, Kuyava 
.and others. This is Vfkra-tHryat or the fight or struggle with 
Vritra. Seevndly, it is a fight for the waters, which, either in the 
form of twdkuB (rivers) or as dpah (simple floods), are often dea- 
cribed as redeased or liberated by the daughter of Vritra, This is 
^p-tdrya or the stru^le for waters ; and Indra in called or 
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conquering in the waters, while Vritra is described as encom- 
passing them {di>ahifari-8haydnam). Thirdly, it is a struggle to re- 
gain the cows {go-wUx ) ; and there are several passages in the 
^g-Veda where the cows are said to have been released by Indra 
after having overthrown Vritra. Fourthly, it is a fight to regain 
the day-light or heaven called {div4iihti), or the striving for day 
and in many places the sun and the dawn are said to be brought 
out by Indra after killing Vritra.* The following extracts from 
Macdonell's Vedic Mythology give the requisite authorities from 
the 9ig-Veda for this four-fold character of the struggle between 
Indra and Vritra. Speaking of the terrible conflict, he thus sums- 
up the principal incidents thereof as mentioned in the 9 ig-Veda 
“ Heaven and earth tremble with fear when Indra 
strikes Vritra with his bolt ( 1 , 80, ii ; II, ii, 9-10 ; VI, 17, 9) ; 
even Tvashtri, who forged the bolt, trembles at Indra’s anger 
( 1 , 80, 14). Indra shatters Vritra with his bolt (I, 32, 5) 
and strikes his face with his pointed weapon (I, 52, 15). lie 
smote Vritra, who encompassed the waters (VI, 20, 2), or the 
dragon that lay around {yarinshaydmm ) the waters (IV, 19, 2) ; . 
he overcame the dragon lying on the waters (V, 30, 6). He 
slew the dragon hidden in the Water and obstructing the 
waters and the sky (II, ii, 5), and smote Vritra, who enclo- 
sed the waters, like a tree, with the bolt ( II , 14 , 2 ). Thus 

* The exploits of Indra are very pithily summed up in the Jffivida 
or short sutras or sentences used in ofiering oblations to the gods. 
These will be found collected in a separate chapter amongst the Pari- 
thiahtaa or supplements to the ^ig-Voda Samhit& text published in 
Bombay (Tatvavivechaka Press). According to Dr. Hang these Nivida 
are the originals of the V edic Suktaa or hymns. The Nivida, relating 
to Indra’s exploits contain the following : — b 

...I I 

*1^1 I...I I...I sprt 

|As regards the meaning of Div-iahti see Oldenberg’s Vedio- 
Hymns (I, 45, 7), S. B. E. Series, Vol. XLVI. p. 44. 
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'conquering in the waters is his exclusive attribute 

(VIII, 36, 1).”* 

As r^rds the abode of Vritra, we have (§ 68, A); — 

“Vritra has a hidden {ninya) abode, whence the waters, 
when released by Indra, escape, overflowing the demon (1, 321 
10). Vritra lies on the waters ( 1 , 121, ii ; II, ii, 9), or enve- 
loped by the waters, at the bottom {btidhna) of the rajoB or 
aerial space ( I, 52, 6 ). He is also described as lying on a 
summit ( «<tnw ), when Indra made the waters to flow (I, 80, 5). 
Vritra has fortresses, which Indra shatters when he days him 
(X, 8g, 7), and which are ninety-nine in number (VIII, 93, 2 ; 
VII, 19, 5). He is called nadi-vrit, or encompasser of rivers 
( I, 52, 2 ), and in one passage parvaia or cloud is described as 
being within his belly ( I, 54, xo ).” 

There are again passages ( V, 32, 5 & 6) where Indra is 
said to have placed Shushna, who was anxious to fight, “in 
the darkness of the pit," and slaughtered him “ in the darkness, 
which was unrelieved by the rays of the sun,” ( asdrye 
iamaai ). In I, 54, 10, darkness is said to have prevailed in 
Vritra’s hollow side, and in II, 23, 18, Brihaspati, with Indra, 
is said to have hurled down, the ocean, which was “ encom> 
passed in darkness,” and opened the stall of kine. Finally ia 
1,32,10, Vritra’s body is said to have sunk in “long dark- 
ness,” being encompassed with waters. This shows that the 
waters of the ocean, which was encompassed by Vritra, were 
not lighted by the rays of the sun. In other words, the ocean 
{arwh) which Vritra is said to have encompassed was different 
from the ‘ bright ocean ’ ( shukram arnah ), which the sun is 
said to have ascended in V, 45, 10. Vritra’s ocean ( arnava > 
was enveloped in darkness ( tama»A parivriiam, II, 23, 18 ), 
while the ocean, which the sun ascended, was bright and shin- 
ing ( ehukram ). Indra iis again described as going to a very 

* See MaodOQen'.s Yedic Mythology, in Grundriss der lodo- 
Arischen Pliilologie und Altertunskunde, § 22 (Indra), pp. 58-61. 
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distant (jpardvat) region to kill Vritra or Namuchi, (I, 53, 
7 ; VIII, 12, 17 ; VIll, 45, 25 ). If we combine all these 
statements regarding the scene of the struggle between India 
and Vfitra, we are led to the conclusion that the fight took 
place in a dark, distant and watery region. In VIII, 32, 26, 
Indra is said to have killed Arbuda with ice (Atma); and in 
X, 62, 2, the Angirases, who were the assistants of Indra in 
bis conquest of the cows, are said to have struck Vala at the 
end of the year (parivatsare). There is another statement in 
the ftig-Veda, which gives us the date of India’s fight with 
Shambara, but we shall discuss it later on. It is stated above 
that the number of Vritra’s forts destroyed by Indra is given 
as ninety-nine ; but in other passages it is said to be ninety or 
one hundred (1, 130, 7 ; IV, 30, 20). * These fortresses or cities 
(pwah) are described as made of stone or iron (IV, 30, 20 ; IV, 
27, 1), and in some places they are said to be autumnal {»hd- 
vadih, 1 , 130, 7 ; 131, 4 ; VI, 20, lo). The importance of these 
facts, in the interpretation of the legend, will be discussed 
later on. 

We have seen that the release of cows aiul the bringing 
up of the dawn and the sun are the simultaneous effects of 
India’s conquest of Vritra. The following extract from 
Macdonell’s Vedia Mythology (p. 61) give the necessary au- 
thorities on the point : — 

“ With the liberal ion of waters is connected the winning 
of light, sun and dawn. Indra won light and the divine 
waters (III, 34, 8), The god is invoked to slay Vritra and 
win the light, (VIII, 89, 4). When Indra had slain the dra. 
gon Vritra with his metallic bolt releasing the waters for man, 
he placed the sun visibly in the heavens (I, 51, 4 ; 52, 8). In- 
dra, the dragon-slayer, set in motion the flood of waters of (he 
sea, generated the sun, and found the cows (II, xq, 3). He 
gained the sun and the waters after slaying the demon (III, 
34, 8-9). When Indra slew the chief of the dragbns and 
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released the waters from the mountain, he^ generated the sun, 
-the sky and the dawn ( I, 32, 4 ; VI, 30, 5 ). The cows are also 
-mentioned along with the sun and the dawn (1, 62, 5 ; II, 12, 7 ; 
VI, 17, 5 ), or with the sun alone ( I, 7, 3 ; Hi iQi 3 ; X, 138, 2 ), 
ias being found, delivered or won by Indra. ” 

Indra is described in other passages as having released the 
streams pent up by the dragon (II, ii, 2,), and he is said to have 
won the cows and made the seven rivers flow ( I, 32, 12 ; 
II, 12, 12). In II, 15, 6, the streams released by him have been 
•described as flowing vpwardi {itdaneham). It may be further 
noticed that in all these passages the clouds are not referred to 
under their ordinary name abhra ; but the words used are 
parvttta, giri, adri, (which primailly mean a mountain ), or Mhos 
(udder), utsa (spring) kabandha (cask) or kosha (pail). All these 
words have been interpreted by the Nairuktas as meaning a 
•eloud, and this interpretation has been accepted by Western 
■scholars. The word go, which generally means a cow, is also 
interpreted in some cases to mean the waters released by Indra. 
Thus when Indra is said to have released the cows, which were 
fast within the stone (VI, 43, 3)? or when he is said to have 
moved the rock, which encompassed the cows, from its place 
•(VI, 17, 5 ), it is understood that the reference is to a cbud- 
rock, which imprisons the rain-waters. Maruts are the usual 
•companions of Indra in this light; but Vishnu, Agni, and 
Brihaspati are also spoken of as assisting him in the rescue of the 
•cows from the grip of Vala. Brihaspati ’s conquest of Vala, who 
had -taken shdter in a rock, is thus taken to be a paraphrase of 
Indra’s conquest over Vritra. In X, 62, 2 and 3, the Angirases 
.are also described as driving out the cows, piercing Vala and 
•causing the sun to mount the sky, — exploits, which are usually 
.attributed to Indra. There are other versions of the same story 
to be found in the Big-Veda, but for the purpose in hand, we 
t>eed not go btyond what has been stated above. 
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V Now whosoever reads this description of Indra's fight with*. 

« 

Vritra cannot fail to be struck with the fact that there are /our 
timultaneoM ^eeta (S&kam, in VI, 30, 5) said to have been produced- 
ty the conquest of Indra over Vritra, namely, (i) the release of the 
cows, (2) the release of the waters, (3) the production of the dawn 
and (4) the production of the sun. Let us now see if the Storm 
theory satisfactorily explains the timuUaneom production of these 
results from the destruction of Vritra. Vritra is a cloud, a storm- 
cloud, or a rain-cloud, hovering in the sky, and by smiting it with 
his thunder-bolt Indra may well be described as releasing the 
waters imprisoned therein. But where are the cows which are- 
said to be released along with the waters ? The Nairuktas inter- 
pret cows to mean waters ; but in that case, the release of the 
waters and the release of the cows cannot be regarded as two 
distinct effects. The recovery of the dawn and the sun, along 
with the release of waters, is, however, still more difficult to ex- 
plain by the Storm theory, or, we might even say, that it cannot 
be explained at all. Rain-clouds may temporarily obscure the 
sun, but the phenomenon is not one which occurs regularly, and 
it is not possible to speak of the production of the light of the sun 
as resulting from the breaking up of the clouds, which may only 
occasionally obscure the sun. The recovery of the dawn, as a 
prize of the conflict between Indra and Vritra, simultaneously 
with the release of waters, is, similarly, quite inexplicable 
ly the Storm theory.. The rain-clouds usually move in the 
heavens, and though we may occasionally find them on the 
horizon, it is absurd to say that by striking the clouds Indra 
brought out the dawn. I know of no attempt made by any 
scholar to explain the four simultaneous effects of Indra's- 
fight with V ritra by any other theory. The Storm theory 
appears to have been suggested by the ^^airuktas, because the- 
release of waters was supposed to be the principal effect of tli&- 
conquest, and waters were naturally understood to mean- the 
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waters, which we see every day. But in spite of the efforts of 
the Nairuktas and Western scholars, the amultaneous winning 
of light and waters still remains unexplained. Macdonell 
(Fed.. JfyiA. p. 61) referring to this difficulty observes, “ There- 
appears to be a confusion between the notion of the restoration 
of the sun after the darkness of the thunderstorm, and the re. 
covery of the sun from the darkness of the night at dawn. 
The latter trait in the Indra myth is most probably only an 
extension of the former." If this means anything, it is only 
a confession of the inability of Vedic scholars to explain the 
four simultaneous effects of Indra’s conquest over Vritra by 
the storm theory ; and, strange to say, they seem to attribute 
their failure, not to their own ignorance or inability, but to the- 
all^ed confusion of ideas on the part of the Vedic bards. 

These are not, however, the only points, in which the Storm 
theory fails to explain the legend of Indra and Vritra. It 
has been pointed out above that Vritra was killed in distant 
regions, in which ghastly darkness reigned, and which abound- 
ed in waters ; while in X, 73, 7, Indra by killing Namuchi,. 
alio* Vritra, is said to have cleared the gates of the Deva- 
yAna path, evidently meaning* that Vritra was killed at the 
gates of the path leading to the region of the gods. Even in 
the Avesta, the fight between Apaosha and Tishtrya is said to 
have taken place in the sea of Vouru-Kasha, and Tishtrya is 
described as moving along the path made by Mazda after his 
fight with Apaosha. Vritra's abode is similarly described as 
‘ hidden ’ and ‘ enveloped by water ' at the bottom of rajoa 
(1,52, 6). None of these conditions is satisfied by making, 
the storm-cloud, the scoie of the battle between Indra and 
Vritra ; for a cloud cannot be said to be the ocean of waters, 
nor can it be described as lying in a distant (pardvat)' region,, 
or at the thre^old of the DevayAna or the path of the gods. 
In the ^g-Veda pardvat is usually contrasted with ardvatr 
and it means*a distant r^ion on the other side, as contrasted 
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with the region on this or the nearer ade. The Devajftna is 
similarly contrasted with the PitriyAna, and means the north- 
ern cdestial hemisphere. The clouds over the head of the ob- 
server cannot be said to be either in the distant region, or 
at the gate of the DevayAna ; nor can we speak of them as en- 
^ebped 1 ^ sun-less darkness. It is, therefore, highly impro- 
bable that the rain-clouds could have beeh the scoie of battle 
lietween India and Vritra. It was the sea on the other side, the 
■dark ocean as contrasted with the bright ocean {tht^atn arnaft) 
which the son mounts in the morning, where the battle was 
fought according to the passages referred to above ; and the 
description is appropriate only in the case of the nether 
world, the celestial hemisphere that lies, underneath, and not 
in the case of clouds moving in the cky above. I dolnot mean to 
say that Indra may not have been the god of rain or thunder- 
storm, but as VrUrahaii, or the killer of Vjitia, it is impossible 
to identify him with the god of rain, if the description of 
the fight found in the V edic passages is not to be ignored or 
•set aside. 

The third objection to the current interpretation of the 
V?itra myth, is that it does not satisfactorily explain the pass- 
ages, which give the time of Indra’s fight with the demon. On 
the Storm theory, the fight must be placed in the rainy season 
•or FaraAd; but the forts of Vritra, which Indra is said to have 
destroyed and thus acquired the epithet purabhid or i>nr€Mtdara, 
are described in the 9ig-Veda as autumnal or shdradih 
beloEgtng or pertaining to Sharad, the season which follows 
Varsho. The discrepancy may be accounted for, by supposing 
that Vartkd and Sharad, were once included under one sea- 
son which was named not Varahd but Sharad. But the ex- 
fJanation is opposed to another passage in the Big'Veda (X, 
'62, 2), which says that Vala was killOd at the end of the year 
iyarivatBare), unless we again suppose that the year com- 
menced with Sharad in those days. Nor can we ex|;dain how 
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Arbuda is said to be killed with hima ( ice ) Indra. Again, as 
previoudy stated, the dawn could not be'constdered as a prize of 
the conflict, nor could the fight be said to have been fought in 
darkness, if we choose the rainy season as the time for the 
battle of Indra with Vritra. It will thus be seen that the Stornr 
theory does not satisfactorily explain the statements regarding 
the time of the struggle between Indra and Vritra. 

The fourth objection against the Storm theory, as applied 
to the story of Vyitra, is that many words like parvoto, giri, or 
adri, which do not signify a cloud, either primarily or second- 
arily, have to be interpreted as referring figuratively to the rain- 
cloud. This sounds harsh in many a passage where Indra or 
Brihaspati is described as piercing a mountain or breaking open 
a «ton«-cave and liberating the waters or the cows confined theye- 
in. In the absence of any other theory, we had to interpret 
these passages ly the Storm theory, as the Nairuktas have doner 
by assigning to any and every word, used to denote the prison- 
house of waters or the cows, the meaning of a rain-cloud mov- 
ing in the sky. But though we could thus temporarily get over 
the difficulty, the fact, that we had to strain the words used, or 
to assign unnatural meanings to them, was always a drawback, 
which detracted from the value of our interpretation. It was 
[Kobably for this reason that Prof. Oldenberg was led to suggest 
that Indra’s piercing the mountain and liberating the waters there- 
from should be understood to refer not to the rain-cloud, but to 
the actual striking of the mountains with the thunder-bolt and 
maldng the rivers flow forth from them. But, as observed by 
Max Muller, “ the rivers do not gush out of rocks even when 
th^ have been struck by lightning” ; and so Prof. Oldenberg’s 
explanation, thoi^h it gets us out of one difficulty, lands us on 
another, which, to say \he least, is equally puzzling. If we, theyor 
fore, cannot suggest a better explanation, we might as well accept 
the device of the Nairuktas and interpret j'ar vote or whatever 
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•Other word or words may be foimd used to denote the place of 
the confinement of the waters, as meaning a cloud, and explain 
the legend of Vritra by the Storm theory as best as we can. 

It will be found from the feregoing discusaon regarding the 
'Storm theory as applied to the legend of Indra and Vritra, that 
it explains neither the simultaneous effects of Indra’s conquest 
over Vritra, nor the statements regarding the seat of the battle 
between them, nor those regarding the time when it took place, 
nor again does it allow us to take the words, used in certain 
Vedic passives, in their natural sense ; and yet we find that the 
theory has been accepted as the basis of the legend from the 
times of the Nairuktas upto the present. Why should it be 
so ? — is a question, which would naturally occur to any one, 
•who examines the subject. It is tnie that the Storm theory 
fully explains, the release of waters as a result of the fight ; but 
the release of waters is not the only consequence, which we 
have to account for. There are four simultaneous effects of 
the war, the release of the waters, the release of the cows, the 
recovery of the dawn and the production of the sun. The Storm 
theory explains the first two and the Dawn theory the last 
two of these ; but the whole set of four is explained by neither, 
nor could the theories be so combined as to explain all the 
four effects, unless, like Prof. Macdonell, we suppose that the 
Vedic bards have confused the two entirely different ideas, 
the restoration of the sunlight after thunderstorm, and the re- 
xovery of light from the darkness of night. Of the two theories, 
ihe Storm and the Dawn, the ancient Nairuktas, therefore, seem 
to have adopted that which adequately accounted for the release of 
the waters and which suited better with their notion of Indra as a 
thunder-god, on the principle that half a loaf is better than none, 
and have ignored the remaining incidents in the legend as inex- 
plicable, unimportant, or immaterial. The same theory has also 
been adopted by Western scholars, and it is the only*theoiy in the 
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-field at present. But it is so manifestly inadequate that if a 
t>etter theory could be found which will fxplain most of, if not 
all, the incidents in the legend, no one would heatate to aban- 
don the Storm theory in favour of the latter. 

It is, in my opinion, a mistake to suppose that the strug- 
■gle between Indra and Vritra originally represented the con- 
flict between the thunder-god and the rain-cloud. It is really 
a struggle between the powers of light and darkness, and we 
find traces of it in the Aitareya Brahmana (IV, 5), where 
Indra alone of all gods is described as having undertaken 
■the task of driving out Asuras from the darkness of the night. 
That Indra is the god of light is also evident from many other 
passages in the Eig-Veda, where, without any reference to the 
"Vritra fight, Indra is said to Jiave found the light (III, 34, 4 ; 
VIII, 15, 5 ; X, 43, 4) in the darkness (I, 100, 8 ; IV, 16, 4), or 
to have produced the dawn as well as the sun (II, 12, 7 ; 21, 4 ; 
III, 31, 15), or opened the darkness with the dawn and the 
sun (1, 62, 5). It was he, who made the sun to shine (VIII, 3, 
€), and mount in the sky (I, 7, 3), or prepared a path for 
the sun (X, in, 3), or found the sun in ‘the darkness in 
which he resided ’ (III, 39,^5). It is evident from these pass- 
ages that Indra is the winner of light and the sun, and this 
character of his was well understood by scholars, for Indra as 
apavaryan, or the recoverer (fr. apa-vri) of light, is compared 
by Max Muller with Apollon in the Greek mythology. But 
scholars have found it difficult .to explain why this character 
of Indra should be mentioned in conjunction with other exploits, 
such as the conquest of Vritra and the liberation of the waters. 
In fact that is the real difficulty in the explanation of the 
legend either by the Storm or by the Dawn theory. Indra 
liberated the waters and brought about the dawn by ki lling 
Vritra, — is undoubtedly the burden of the whole story ; but no 
explanation has yet been found by which the simultaneous re- 
covery of flight and waters could satisfactorily be accounted 
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for. We have seen that the Storm theoiy we can account' 
for the release of waters, but not the recovery of the dawn r 
while if the legend is taken to represent a struggle between 
light and darkness, as implied by the Dawn theory, we can 
account for the recovery of the dawn and the sun, but not for 
the release of waters. Under these circumstances it is neces- 
sary to examine the nature and character of waters as des- 
cribed in the Vedas, before we accept or r^ect either or both 
of the above-mentioned theories. 

It has been noticed above that the passages, where waters 
are said to be released by Indra after killing Vritra do not refer 
expressly to the rain-cloud. The words 2 'arvata, giri, and the- 
like are used to denote the pl^e where the waters were con- 
fined, and d}iah, or $indhut, to denote the waters themselves- 
Now dpah, or waters generally, are mentioned in a number of 
places in the flig-Veda, and the word in many places denotes the 
celestial or aerial waters. Thus we are told that they follow 
the path of the gods, and are to be found beside the sun, who- 
is with them ( 1 , 23, 17> In VII, 49, 2, we have an express state- 
ment that there are waters, which are celestial ( divydh, aj>a1i ), 
and also those that flow in earthly channels {khantirimdlf), thus 
clearly distinguishing between terrestrial and celestial waters- 
In the same verse they are said to have the sea or the ocean 
for the goal; and in VIII, 69, 12, the seven rivers are said to flow 
into the jaws of Varona as into a surging al^ss. Varuna again 
is described as the god, who, like Indra, makes the rivers flow (II- 
28, 4) : and we have seen that the sage Dlrghatamas is said ta 
have been borne on the waters wending to their goal (1, 158, 6). 
But it is needless to cite more authorities on this point, for scho- 
lars are agreed that both celestial and terrestrial waters are 
mentioned in the Big* Veda. The nature,, the character, or the 
movements of celestial waters appear, however, to be veiy im- 
perfectly understood ; and this is the sole reason why scholars 
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bave not yet been able to connect the release of the waters 
with the recovery of the dawn in the Vyitra legend. It seems 
to have been supposed that when the 9 ig>Veda speaks of the 
celestial waters {divydh dpaK) only the rain-waters are intended. 
But this is a mistake ; for, in passages which speak of the crea- 
tion of the world ( X, 82, 6 ; 129, 3 ), the world is said to have 
once consisted of nothing but undifferentiated waters. In shmt, 
tbeBig*Veda, like the Hebrew Testament, expressly states that 
the world was originally full of waters, and that there were the 
waters in the firmament above and waters below. The Sbata- 
patha Br&hmana (XI, i, 6, i), the Aitareya Upanifhad (I, i,> 
and Manu (I, 9), all say that the world was created from 
watery vapours. There can, therefore, be no doubt that the 
idea of celestial waters was well-known to the ancestors of the 
Vedic bards in early days ; and as the celestial waters were 
conceived to be the material out of which the universe was 
created, it is probable that the Vedic bards understood by that 
phrase what the modem scientists now understand by ‘ ether ’ 
or ' the nebulous mass of matter ’ that fills all the space in 
the universe. We need not, however, go so far. It is enough 
for our purpose to know that the celestial waters {divydh dpah)^ 
or the watery vapours (jmrt»Aam), are mentioned in the Big* 
Veda, and that the Vedic bards considered the space or the 
T^ion above, below, and around them to be full of these 
celestial vapours which are said to be co«val with the world 
in X, 30, 10. 

It is, however, alleged by W allis in his Coumlogy of the 
■Sig-Veda (p. 115) that the Vedic bards were not acquainted 
with the r^ions below the earth, and that every thing, which 
is described in the Vedas as occurring in the atmosphere, in- 
cluding the movements of the sun during night and day, must 
be placed in the regions the sky, which were over the head 
of these bards. This Ariew appears to be adopted 1 ^ Macdonell 
in bis Vedie Mythology ; and if it be correct, we shall have to- 

17 
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I^ace all the waters in the upper heaven. But I do not think 
that Wallis has corrhctly interpreted the passages quoted by 
Prof. Zimmer in support of his theory that a rajat (region) 
exists below the earth; and we cannot, therefore, accept W allis* 
conclusions, which are evidaitly based upon prepossessions 
derived most probably from the Homeric controversy. Prof. 
Zimmer refers to three passages (VI, 9 , 1 ; VII, 80, 1; V, 81, 4) 
to prove that a rajea beneath the earth was known to the Vedic 
people. The first of these passages is the well-known verse 
regarding the bright and the dark day. It says, “ the bright day 
and the dark day, both roll the two rajat by the well-known 
paths.” Here the two rajat are evidently the upper and the 
lower celestial hemisphere ; but W allis asks us to compare this 
verse with 1, 185, i, where day and night are said “to revolve 
like two wheels," that is, to circle round from east to west, the 
one rising as the other goes down, and observes that “ we are in 
no way obliged to consider that the progress of either is continued 
below the earth.’* I am unable to understand how we can draw 
such an inference from these passages. In VI, g, i, quoted by 
Zimmer, two rajat or atmospheres are mentioned, and the bright 
and the dark day are said to roll along both;these rajat or regions. 
But if we hold with Wallis that the progre.ss of either b^ins in 
the east and stops in the west, without going below the earth, the 
whole movement becomes confined to one rajat or region and 
does not extend over the two. Zimmer’s interpretation is, there, 
fore, not only more probable, but the only one that explains 
the use of rajati (in the dual), or the two legions, in the verse. 
The next passage (VII, 80, i) is also misunderstood ly Wallis, 
It describes the dawn as “ unrolling the two regions (rajatij^ 
which border on each other («amanM), revealing all things.** 
Now the dawn always appears on the horizon and the two ra/o*, 
-which it unrolls and which are said to border on each other, 
must meet on this horizon. Th^ can, therefore, only rqiresent 
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the lower and the upper celestial sphere. But Wallis would have 
tis believe that both these rajaai are above the earth, and that 
narrowing down together towards east and west thqr meet on 
the horizon like two arched curves over one’s head I The arti- 
ficial character of this explanation is self-evident, and I see no 
reason why we should adopt it in preference to the simple and 
natural explanation of Zimmer, unless we start with a precon- 
ceived notion that references to the regions below the earth 
ought not to be and cannot be found in the Big-Veda. The third 
passage pointed out by Zimmer is V, 81, 4, which says “ O 
•Savitri ! Thou goest round (j>ariya»«) the night, on both sides 
'{vbhayaiah). ” Here Wallis proposes to translate i>ar tyosa by ‘ en- 
compassest'; but partyaae ordinarily means ‘ goest round, ’ and 
there is no reason why the idea of motion usually implied by 
it should be here abandoned. It will thus be seen that the con- 
clusion of Wallis is based upon the distortion of passages which 
Zimmer interprets in a simpler and a more natural way ; and 
that Zimmer’s view is more in accordance with the natural 
meaning of these texts. But if an express passage be still need- 
ed to prove conclusively that the region below the earth was 
'known to the Vedic bards, we refer to VII, 104, ii, where the 
bard prays for the destruction of his enemies and says, ** Let 
him (enemy) go down below the three earths, ( tierah plithivih 
adhah)." Here the region below the three earths is expressly 
mentioned; and since the enemy is to be condemned to it, it 
must be a region of torment and pain like the Hades. In X, 152, 
4, we read, “ One, who injures us, let him be sent to the nether 
•darkness {adharam tamah),” and, comparing this with the last 
passage, it is evident that the region below the earth was concei- 
ved as dark. In III, 53, 2i, we have, “ Let him, who hates us, fall 
•downwards (adharah),'^ and in II, 12, 4, the brood of the Dasyu, 
whom Indra killed, is said to be “sent to the unknown nether 
'World {adharam guhdkahy ” These passages directly show that 
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region below the earth was not only known to the Vedic bard^ 
but was concaved as filled with darkness, and made the scene of 
Indra’s fight with Vritra. It may, however, be alleged that 
“bdbw the three earths” may simply mean underneath the sur- 
face of the earth. But, in that case, it was not necessary to- 
speak of all the three earths; and since we are told that the r^ion 
is below all the three earths, it can refer only to the nether 
world. This is further proved by the passage which describes 
what is above the three earths. The expression, corresponding 
to tierah pfithivih adhah or “the region below the three earths,” 
will be tierah pfithivih ttpari or “the r^ion above the three 
earths,” and as a matter of fact this expression is also found in 
the Big-Veda. Thus in I, 34, 8, we are’told that ‘‘the Alvins, 
moving above the three earths {tierah pfithivih upari), protect the 
vault or the top of heaven {divo ndkam) through days and 
nights and Ashvins are said to have come on their car from a 
distant region {pardvat) in the preceding verse of the same 
hymn. The phrase divo ndkam occurs several times in the 
fUg-Veda and means the top or the vault of the heaven. Thus 
in IV, 13, 5, the sun is said to guard (jpdti) the vault of the 
heaven {divo ndkam); and as regards the three-fold division 
of the earth it is mentioned in several places in the Big*Veda 
( 1 , 102, 8; IV, 53, 5; VII, 87, 5), and also in the Avesta (Yt. 
XIII, 3; Yasna, XI, 7). In IV, 53, 5, this three-fold division 
is further extended to antarikeha, rajae, roehana and dyu or heaven. 
This shows what we are to understand by ‘three earths.’ It is 
the one and the same earth, regarded as three-fold ; and 
since the Ashvins are described as protecting the vault of 
heaven moving “above the three earths, ’ it is clear that 
in contrast with the vault above, a nether r^ion, as far below 
the three earths as the heaven is above them, must have been 
conceived and denoted by the phrase “below the three earths,” 
and that the latter expresaondid not merely mean an 
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tnterterranean ground. When we meet with two such phrases as 
the heaven “ above the three earths,” and the region “below the 
three earths,” in the 9 ig-Veda, phrases, which cannot be mistaken 
or misunderstood, the hypothesis that the Vedic bards were not 
acquainted with the nether world at once falls to the ground. 

Mr. Wallis seems to think that since rajat is said to be 
•divided three-fold, like the earth, and since the highest rajat is 
•mentioned as the seat of waters, there is no scope in the Vedic 
division of rajas for a region beneath the earth ; for the three 
rajas are exhausted by taking them as the rajas of the earth 
(pdr(Aivam), the rajas of the sky (dtvo rajah) and the highest 
t{paramam) rajas, the seat of waters. But this objection is quite 
untenable, inasmuch as six different rajas are also mentioned in 
the ^ig-Veda ( 1 , 164, 6). We can, therefore, suppose that tho'e 
were three rajas above the earth and three below it, and so 
■meet the apparent difficulty pointed out Wallis. The three 
rajas can in some places be also interpreted to mean the earthly 
rajas, the one above the earth and the one below it, (X, 82, 4,). 
In I, 35, 2, the Savitri is described as moving through the dark 
rajas {krishnma rajasd), and in the next verse we are told that 
he comes from the distant {pardvat) region, which shows that 
the dark rajas and the pardvat r^ion are anonymous, and that 
the sun ascends the sky after passing through the dark rajas. 
Again the use of the word ‘ascend’ (ud-yan or ttd-dcharal, 1 , 163, 
i; VII, 55, 7), to describe the rising of the sun in the morning from 
the ocean, shows, by contrast, that the ocean which the sun is 
•said to enter at the time of setting (X, 114, 4) is really an ocean 
underneath the earth. In I, 117, 5, the sun is described as 
sleeping in “ the lap of Nir-riti,” and “ dwdling in darkness ” ; 
while in 1, 164, 32 and 33, the sun is said to have travelled in the 
anterior of heaven and earth and finally gone into Nir-fiti, or as 
Prof. Max Muller renders it, 'the exodus in the west.’ Now, in X» 
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114,^2, there are three Ifir-fitit mentioned, evidently corres^ 
ponding to the three earths and three heavens; and in X, 161,. 
2, the lap of Nir-fiU is identified with the region of deaths 
Purttravas is again said (X, 95, 14) to have gone to the distant 
region {param pardvatam) and there made his bed on the lap of 
while the Maruts are described as to the 

firmament from the bottom-less Nir-riti in VII, 58, i. All these 
pass^es taken together show that Mr-rm, or the land of dis. 
solution and death, commenced in the west, that the sun lying in 
darkness travelled through the distant region (pardvat) and^ 
eventually rose in the east from the lap of Nir-rtU, and that the 
whole of this movement was placed not in the upper heaven, 
but on the other side of the vault through which the sun travel- 
led before he entered into Ifir-rUi. ' In other words, the Nir-rUit 
extended below the earth from west to east ; and since the 
r^ion below the three earths is expressly mentioned in the Pig- 
Veda, the three Nir-rHis must be understood to mean the three 
regions below the earth corresponding to the three-fold division 
of the earth or of the heaven above it. Zimmer is, therefore,, 
correct in stating that the sun moved through the rajas below 
the earth during night and that the Vedic poets knew of this 
nether rajas. 

There are other passages in the 9 ig-Veda which fully sup- 
port the same view. Thus corresponding to the rajasi, or the 
two rajas, we have another expression in the dual, namely,. 
ubhau ardhau, which literally denotes ‘ the two halves,’ and 
when applied to heaven, ‘ the two celestial hemispheres.' The*- 
expression ardhau occures in II, 27, 15, and the two halves 
are there asked to be propitious to the sacrificer. Wallis, 
however, interprets ubhau ardhau to mean * heaven and 
earth.’ But this is a mistake for there is a passage in the 
Big- Veda where we have the phrases pare ardhe (in the- 
farther half ) and upare ardhe {m the nearer half ) of heaven 
(divak), showmg that the heaven alone ( and not hhaven and 
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«arth) was conceived as divided into two halves (I, x64» xa). 
A few verses later on (1, 164, 17), the cow with her calf (the 
dawn with the sun) is described as having appeared below the 
upper and above the lower realm, ». between heaven and 
earth, and a question is then asked ‘‘To what half {ardham} 
has die departed ?” which again shows that the {ardham) 
here referred to is quite distinct from heaven and earth. In 
the Atharva Veda, X, 8, 7 and 13, the ‘ two halves ’ are refer- 
red to, and the poet asks, “Prajipati with one half [ardham) 
engendered all creation ; what sign is there to tell us of the 
other half?" Here the other half cannot mean the earth; and 
Griffith accordingly explains it as referring to the sun at. 
night. Another expression used to denote the upper and', 
the lower world is samttdrnu, or the two oceans, (X, 136, 5).- 
These two oceans are said to be one on this side [avara) and 
one on the other [para) side in VII, 6, 7; and a yonder ocean 
[pardvati 8amt*dre) is mentioned in VIII, 12, 17. I have al- 
ready quoted above the passages which speak of the bright 
arnah or ocean (V, 45, 10), and of armva or an ocean pervaded 
with darkness (II, 23, 18). The two words parastdt and 
avastdt are also employed to donvey the same idea. Th^ de- 
note a region on the nearer side and a region on the farther 
side. Thus in VIII, 8, 14, pardvat region is contrasted with 
ambara or the heaven above, and in III, 55, 6, the sun is des- 
cribed as sleeping in the pardvat region. We have seen above 
that Savitri is said to come up from the pardvat r^ion, 
and that he moves through the dark region before ascending 
the sky. The two words /»ard»a< and arvdvat thus separately 
denote the same regions that are jointly denoted by the dual 
words rajati, ardhau or tamiuirau ; and when both the upper 
and the lower hemispheres were intended the word ubhayatak 
was employed. Thus in III, 53, 5, we read, “ O Maghavan I 
O brother Indra ! go beyVind [pard) and come hither (d), you 
are wanted* in both {daces, [ubhayatra), ” The {lassaiges where 
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Savitri is described as going round the night on both sides is 
already referred to above. 

With these passages before us, we cannot reasonably hold 
that the Vedic bards were ignorant of the lower celestial 
hemisphere, as supposed by Wallis and some other scholars. 
Nor is the hypothecs a priori probable, for I have shown else- 
where that the Vedic bards knew enough of astronomy to 
calculate the movements of the sun and the moon tolerably 
correct for all practical purposes ; and the people, who could 
do this, could not be supposed to be so ignorant as to believe 
that the sky was nailed down to the earth at the celestial hori- 
zon, and that when the sun was not seen during the night, he 
must be taken to have disappeared wmewhere in the upper 
r^ions of the heaven. The passage from the Aitareya BrihmaDa 
{III, 44 ), which is quote! by Wallis, and which tells us that the 
sun, having reached the end of the day, turns round as it were, 
and makes night where there was day before and day on the 
other side, and vice verm, is very vague and does not prove that 
the sun was believed to return by night through a region, which 
is somewhere in the upper heaven. The words used in the 
Original are avasUlt and paratldt ; and Dr, Haug correctly trans- 
lates by 'what is on the other side.’ Muir and others, 

however, interpret 7Jarrt»;4< to mean ‘ upper,' thus giving rise to 
the hypothesis that the sun returns during night by a passage 
through the upper region of the heaven. But in the face of the 
express passages in which regions bdow and above all the three 
•earths are unmistakably mentioned, we cannot accept a hy- 
pothesis based upon a doubtful translation of a single word. It is a 
hypothesis that has its origin either in the preconceived notion 
regarding the primitive man, or in a desire to import into the 
Vedas the speculations of the Homeric cosmography. The 
knowledge of the Vedic bards regardbg'the nether world may 
not have been as exact as that of the modem astronomers, and we^ 
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therdbre, meet with such questions in the 9 ig-Veda (I, 35, 7) as 
“ Where is Sftiya now (after sunset) and which celestial r^mi 
his rays now illumine ?” But there is enough explicit evidence 
to prove that the Vedic people knew of the existence of a 
x^ion below the earth, and if some of their notions about this 
underworld were not very distinct, that does not, in the least, 
■affect the value of this evidence. 

If we, therefore, dismiss from our mind the idea that the 
lower world was not known to the Vedic people, — an assumption, 
which is quite gratuitous, the movements and character of the 
celestial waters become at once plain and intelligible. The 
ancient Aryans, like the old Hebrews, believed that the subtle 
matter, which filled the whole*space in the universe, was nothing 
■but watery vapours ; and secondly that the movements of the 
■sun, the moon and other heavenly bodies were caused by these 
vapours which kept on constantly circulating from the nether to 
the upper and from the upper to the lower celestial hemi> 
sphere. That is the real key to the explanation of many a 
Vedic myth; and unless we grasp it thoroughly, we cannot 
rightly understand some of the utterances of the Vedic poets. 
These waters were sometimes conceived as rivers or streams, 
moving in the heaven, and eventually falling into the mouth of 
Varuna, or the nether ocean (VII, 49, 2 ; VIII, 69, 12). The 
nether world was, so to say, the seat or the home of these 
waters, called yohvcaih or the eternal (IX, 113, 8) ; and they 
formed the kingdom of Varuba and Yama, as well as the 
hidden (ni>t^) abode ofVritra. This movement of waters is 
verj' clearly expressed in the Parsi scriptures. In the Vendi* 
■dad, XXI, 4-5 (13-23 ), the waters are described as follows,— 
As the ; sea Vouru-K^ha is the gathering place of waters, 
■rise up, go up the aerial way and go down on the earth ; go 
down on the earth and go up the Aerial way. Rise up and roll 
along! tbouln whose rising and growing Ahura Mazda made the 
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aerial way. Up I rise up and roll along I thou swift-horsed sun^. 
above Kara Berezaiti, and produce light for the world, and- 
mayest thou rise up there, if thou art to abide in Garo-nm&nenir 
along the path made by Mazda, along the way made by the' 
gods, the watery way they opened.” Here the aerial waters- 
are said to start from their gathering place, the sea Vouru-Kashar 
go up into heaven and come back again to the sea to be purified 
before starting on a second round. Prof. Darmesteter in a note 
on this passage observes that “ waters and light are believed to- 
flow from the same spring and in the same bed,” and quotes- 
Bundahish, XX, 4, which says, “ just as the light comes ia 
through Albiirz (Hara Berezaiti, the mountain by which the 
earth is surrounded) and goes out through Albiirz, the water also- 
comes out through Albfirz and goes away through Albftrz.’* 
Now waters are described in the Big- Veda as following the path 
of the gods (VII, 47, 3), much in the same way as the waters in 
the Avesta are said to follow the path made by Mazda or the 
way made by the gods. Like the Avestic waters, the waters 
in the Big- Veda have also the sea for their goal, and going by 
the aerial way eventually fall into ‘the mouth ofVaruna. But 
the Avesta supplies us with the key which establishes the con- 
nection of waters and light in unambiguous terms, for, as- 
remarked by Prof. Darmesteter, it states clearly that both of 
them have the same source, and, in the passage quoted above,, 
the swift-horsed sun is accordingly asked to go along the watery 
way in the skies above. In the Aban Yasht (V, 3), the river 
Ardvi Sfira AnAhita is described as running powerfully from 
the height Hukaitya down to the sea Vouru-Kasha, like the: 
river Sarasvati, which is described in the Big- Veda as tearing, 
the peaks of mountains, and is invoke^ to descend from the 
great mountain in the sky to the sacrifice ( V, 43, ii ). Both- 
are aerial rivers, but by coming down upon the earth they are- 
said to fill up all the terrestrial streams. The terre^rial waters,. 
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nay, all things of a liquid nature on the earth, e,^., the plant-sap, . 
the blood, &c., were thus supposed to produced from the 
aerial waters above by the agency of clouds and rain. The - 
Farsi scriptures further tell us that between the earth and the 
region of infinite light (the ^oarame vyoman ol the 9 ig-Veda), 
there are three intermediate regions, the star region, which has 
the seeds of waters and plants, the moon r^ion, and the sun 
region, the last being the highest (Yt. XII, 29-32). When the 
ftig-Veda, therefore, speaks of the highest rajas as being the seat 
of waters, it is not to be understood, as supposed, by Wallis, that 
there are no nether waters, for it is the nether waters that come 
up from the lower world and moving in the uppermost region of 
the heaven produce tcrrestriakwaters by giving rise to rain and 
clouds. Thus Ardvi Sfira Anihita is said to run through the 
stariy r^ion (cf. Yt. VIII, 47), and has to be worshipped with 
sacrifice in order that her waters may not all run up into the 
region of the sun, thereby producing a drought on the surface of 
the earth, (Yt. V, 85 and go). In the 9 ig-Veda, the Sarasvatt 
is similarly described as filling the earthly region and the wide - 
atmospheric space (VI, 61, ii),*and is besought to come swelling . 
with streams, and along with the waters. But the most striking . 
resemblance between Ardvi Sfira Anihita and Sarasvatt is that 
while the latter is described as Vritra-slayer or Vritra-ghtu in fUg* ■ 
VI, 61, 7, Ardvi Sfira Anfihita is described in the Aban Yasht 
(V, 33 and 34) as granting to Thrfietaona, the hrar of the valiant 
Athwya clan (Vedic Trita A ptya), who offered up a sacrifice to 
her, a boon that he would be able to overcome Azi Dahfik, the 
three-mouthed, three-headed and six-^ed monster. This is 
virtually the same story which is found in the Big-Veda X, 8, . 
8, wha'e Trita A ptya, kgowing his paternal weapons and urged 
by Indra, is said to have foight against and slew the three- 
headed son of Tvashtri and released the cows. This clearly 
establishes tRe connection between waters, as represented byv 
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Ardvi SAra An&bita or Sarasvatt, and the daughter of Vritra. 
Many Vedic scholaiih have tried to identify Sarasvat) with the 
river of that name in the Panjaub ; but as the latter is an insigni- 
ficant stream, the identification has not been generally accepted. 
The above comparison now shows that the mighty Sarasvatt, like 
Ardvi SAra AnAhita, is an aerial stream, which rises up from the 
nether store-house of waters, travels over the sky and again falls 
back into the lower ocean. A portion of these waters is brought 
down upon the earth in the form of rain 1^ the sacrifices offered 
to the river, and along with it come the seeds of all the plants 
growing upon the surface of the earth. Thus in the Vendidad, 
V, 19 (56), the tree of all the seeds is described as growing in 
the middle of the sea Vouru-Kasha, and the seeds are then said 
to be brought up by the aerial rivers and sent down by them to 
the earth by means of rain, an idea similar to that found in the 
Itig-Veda, I, 23, 20, where the sacrificer informs us that Soma 
has told him that all medicines (medicinal herbs) are contained 
in the waters. We have thus a complete account of the cosmic 
circulation of the aerial waters and the production of the terres- 
trial waters and plants therefrom. The nether worid or the 
lower celestial hemisphere is the home of these waters, and it is 
expressly said to be bounded on all sides by a mountainous range 
like that of Hara Berezaiti. When the aerial waters are allowed 
to come up through this mountain, they travel over the upper 
hemisphere and again fall into the sea Vouru-Kasha, or the lower 
■ocean, producing, during their course, rains which fertilise the 
earth and make the plants grow upon its surface. But instead 
of descoiding down in the form of rain, these aerial waters were, 
it was apprehended, apt to turn away into the r^ion of the 'sun 
and deprive us of rain. It was, therefore, necessary to worship 
them with sacrifices and invoke their blessings. # 
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It is impossible to grasp the real meaning of the Vritra 
legend, without first realising the true nature and importance of 
the movements of the aerial waters as conceived the ances- 
tors of the Indo-Iranian people. As observed by Dramesteter, 
celestial waters and light were believed to flow from the same 
spring or source, and they both ran a parallel course. It was 
these aerial waters that made the heavenly bodies move in the 
sky, just as a boat or any other object is carried down by the 
current of a stream or river. If the waters, therefore, ceased 
to flow, the consequences were serious ; for the sun, the moon, 
the stars, would then all cease to rise, and the world would be 
plunged in darkness. W e can now fully understand the m^ni- 
tude of the mischief worked by Y?itra stopping the flow of 
these waters. In his hidden home, at the bottom of rajas, that 
is, in the lower hemisphere, he encompassed the waters in such 
a way as to stop their flow upwards through the mountain, and 
Indra’s victory over Vritra meant that he released these waters 
from the clutches of Vritra and made them flow w' again. 
When the waters were thus released, they naturally brought 
with them, the dawn, the sun .and the cows, i.e., either days or 
the rays of the morning ; and the victory was thus naturally 
described as four-fold in character. Now we can also understand 
the part played by parvaias, or mountains, in the legend. It was 
the mountain Alb&rz, or Hara Berezaiti ; and as Vritra, by 
stretching his body across, closed all the apertures in his moun- 
tainous range, through which the sun and the waters came up, 
Indra had to uncover or open these passages \iy killing Vritra. 
Thus the Bundahish (V, 5) mentions 180 apertures in the east 
and x8o in the west through Albftrz ; and the sun is said to 
come and go through them every day, and all the movements 
ofthemocm, the constellations and the planets are also said to 
he closely connected with these apertures. The same idea is 
also expressed in the later Sanskrit literature when the son is 
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said to rise above the mountain in the east and set below the 
mountam in the west.' The mountain on which India is said to 
have found Shamban (U^ 12, ii), and the rock of Vala wherein 
the cows were said to have been imprisoned by the demon (IV, 
.3> II ; 7i> 2) and which was burst open by Ahgtrases^ also re^ 

present the same mountainous range, which separated the upper 
from the lower celestial hemisphere, or the bright from the 
dark ocean. This explanation of the Vritra l^end may sound 
strange to many scholars, but it should be borne in mind that 
the co-relation between the flow of water and the rising of the 
dawn and the sun, here described, is not speculative. If the 
Vedic works do not express it in unambiguous terms, the defi- 
•ciency is fully made up by the Barsi scriptures. Thus in Khor- 
shed Yasht (VI, 2 and 3,) we are told that " When the sun rises 
up, then the earth becomes clean, the running waters become 

clean Should the sun not rise up, then the Daevas would 

destroy all the things that are in the seven Karshvares.” The 
passages in the Farvardln Yasht are still more explicit. This 
Yasht is devoted to the praise of the Fravashis, which corres- 
pond to the Pitris of the Big-Veda; These ancient fathers are often 
-described, even in the Ilig-Veda, as taking part, along with the 
gods, in the production of the cosmical phenomena. Thus the 
Pitris are said to have adorned the sky with stars, and placed 
•darkness in the night and light in. the day (X, 68, ii), or to have 
found the hidden light and generated the dawn ( VII, 76, 4 ; X, 
X07, 1 ). The Frava^is in the Parsi scriptures are said to have 
achieved the same or similar exploits. They are described (Yt. 
XIII, 53 and 54 ) as having “ shown the beautiful paths to the 
waters, wluch had stood before for a long time in the same 
place, without flowing and the waters are then said to have 
commenced to flow “ along the path made Mazda, along the 
way made by the gods, the watery way appointed to them.” 
Immediatdy after ( Yt XIII, 57 ), the Fravashis are said to 
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have similarly showed “ the paths to the stars,' the moon, the sun 
and the endless lights, that had stood befpre, for a long time, in 
Ihe same place, without moving forward, through the oppression 
.^f the Daevas and the assaults of the Daevas.” Here we have 
.the co-relation between the flowing of waters and the moving 
forward of the sun distinctly enunciated. It was the Fravashis, 
who caused to move onwards the waters and the sun, both of 
which “ had stood still for a long time in the same place.” Prof. 
Darmesteter adds a note saying that it was ‘ in winter ’ that 
this cessation of motion occurred, ( Cf. Vend. V, 10-12 ; VIII, 
.4-10, cited and discussed infra ). The Fravashis are further 
. described (Yt. XIII, 78) as “ destroying the malice of the fiend 
Ar^a Mainyu (the Avestic representative of Vritra ), so that the 
waters did not stop flowing, nor did the plants stop growing.” In 
Yasna LXV ( Sp. LXIV ), 6, the Fravashis, who had “ borne the 
waters up stream from the nearest ones,” are invoked to come 
to the worshipper ; and a little further on the waters are asked 
to " rest still within their places while the Zaota ( Sans. HotA ) 

. shall offer,” evidently meaning that it is the sacrifice offered by 
the invoking priest that eventually secures the release or the flow 
. of waters. There are other references to the flowing of waters 
»,(Yt. X, 61) in the Parsi scriptures, but those cited above are 
sufficient to prove our point. The main difficulty in the rational 
-explanation of the Vritra legend was to connect the flow of waters 
-with the rising of the dawn, and the passives from the Farvardln 

Yadit quoted above furnish us with a clue by which this connec- 
tion can be satisfiictorily established. 

There are two passages in the Vendidad, which give us the 
period during which these aerial waters ceased to flow, and it 
is necessary to quote them here, inasmuch as they throw 
j further light on the circulation of aerial waters. It has been 
- stated above that according to Prof. Darmesteter these watera 
.xeased to flow during winter ; but the point is made perfectly 
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clear in Faigards V and VIII of the Vendidad, where' Ahura 
Mazda declares how the corpse of a person dying durbg winter 
is to be dealt with, until it is finally di^sed of according to the 
usual rites at the end of the season. Thus in Fargaid V, lo (34), 
Ahura Mazda is asked, “ If the summer is passed and the mnter 
hat come, what shall the worshipper of Mazda do ?” To which. 
Ahura Mazda answers, “ In every house, in every borough they 
shall raise three Katae for the dead, large enough not to strike 
the skuU, or the feet or the hands of the man ; — and th^ shall: 
let the lifeless body lie there tor two ttighti, three nights or a morah- 
long, until the birds begin to fly, the plants to grow, the floods- 
to flow, and the wind to dry up the waters from off the earth. 
And as soon as the birds begin to^ fly, and the plants to grow, 
and the floods to flow, and the wind to dry up the waters from 
off the earth, then the worshipper of Mazda shall lay down the 
dead (on the Dakhma), his eyes towards the sun.” I have 
referred to this passive previously, but as the theory of the circu- 
lation of aerial waters was not then explained, the discussion of 
the pass^e had to be postponed. We now clearly see what is 
meant by the phrases like ‘ floods to flow ’ and ‘ plants to grow.” 
They are the same phrases, which are used in the Farvardln Yasht 
and are there connected with the moving forward of the sun and. 
the moon, that had stood still, or without moving, in the same 
place for a long time. In other words, the waters, as well as the 
son, ceased to move during winter ; and the worshij^jer of Mazda 
is oidered not to dispose of the corpse until the floods began to 

flow and the sun to move, be it for two nights, three nights, or a month 
long. The Mazda-worshippers believed that the corpse was cleansed 
by its exposure to the sun, and dead bodies could not, therefore, 
be disposed of during night. The pass^e fmm the Vendidad, above 
referred to, therefore, clearly indicates that the season of winter 
Was once marked by long darkness extending over two nights^ . 
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three nights, or a month ; and that during the period, the 
floods ceased to flow and the plants to grow. It was during such 
a winter that the difliculty of disposing the corpse arose, and 
Ahura Mazda is asked what the faithful should do in such cases.. 
The question has no meaning otherwise, for, if in the ancient 
home of the Mazdayasnians^the sun shone every day during winter,, 
as he does with us in the tropical regions, there would have 
been no difliculty in the disposal of the corpse by exposing it to 
the sun the next morning ; and it would be absurd to ask tho 
faithful to keep the uncleanly dead body in his house for twa 
nights, three nights, or a month long, until the winter passed 
away. The passage from Fargard V quoted above makes no 
mention of darkness, though ^ can be easily inferred from the 
statement that the body is, at last, to be taken out and laid 
down on the Dakhma with its eyes towards the sun, evidently 
meaning that this ceremony was impossible to be performed 
during the time the dead body was kept up in the house. But 
Fargard VIII, 4 (ii), where the same subject is again taken up, 
mentions darkness distinctly. Thus Ahura Mazda is asked If 
in the house of the worshipper of Mazda a dog or a man happens 
to die, and it is raining, or snowing, or blowing, or the darkness 
is coming on, when the flocks and the men lose their way,, 
what shall the worshipper of Mazda do ?” To this Ahura Mazda 
gives the same reply as in Fargard V. The faithful is directed, 
VIII, g, (21), to dig a grave in the house, and there “let the life- 
less body lie for two nights, three nights, or a month long, until 
the birds begin to fly, the plants to grow, the floods to flow,, 
and the wind to dry up the waters from off the earth.” Here 
in the question asked to Ahura Mazda darkness is distinctly 
mentioned along with snowing and blowing ; and in the Far* 
vardin Yasht we have seen that the flowing of waters and the 
moving of the sun are described as taking place at the same 
time. The passage from Tlr Yasht, where the appointed time 

x8 
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for the appearance of Ti^tiya after conquering Apaosba in the 
watery regions is described as one night, two nights, fifty, or 
one hundred nights, has already been referred to in the last 
chapter. From all these passages taken together, it inevitably 
follows that it was during winter that the water ceased to 
flow, and the sun to move, end that the period of stagnation 
lasted from one night to a hundred nights. It was a period of 
long darkness, when the sun was not seen above the horizon ; 
and if a man died during the period, his corpse had to be kept in 
the house until the waters again commenced to flow, and the 
sun appeared on the horizon along with them. I have pointed 
out previously how the Hindu belief that it is inauspicious to die 
in the DakehinAyana must be traced to this primeval practice 
of keeping the dead body undisposed of during -the long Arctic 
night. The word A'ote which is used for ‘ grave ’ in the Parsi 
scriptures occurs once in the pig-Veda, I, io6, 6, where the sage 
Kutsa, lying in K^a is described as invoking the Vritra-slaying 
Indra for his protection; and I think that we have here, at least, 
an indirect reference to the practice of keeping dead bodies in a 
Adta, until Vritra was killed, and the waters and the sun made 
free to run their usual course. We are, however, concerned here 
only with the circulation of the celestial waters ; and from the 
Avestic passages quoted above, it is clear that the aerial waters 
ceased to flow during winter for several days or rather nights, 
and that, since light sprang from the same source as waters, the 
sun also ceased to move during the period and stood still in the 
watery regions, until the P'ravashis, who helped the gods in 
their stru^le for waters or in their conflict with powers of 
darkness, made the waters and the sun move onwards to take 
their usual course in the upper celestial hemisphere. We can 
now understand why Indra is described as moving by his 
might the stream upwards (udanoha) in II, 15, 6, and how the 
rivers are said to be set free to move on {tartave) 1^ killing 
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'Vritra (1, 32, 12), or how in 1, 80, 5, Indra is said to have made 
'the lights of heaven shine forth without obstruction and set the 
waters {apah) free to flow j^ere are many other 

passages in the flig-Veda, where t^^Byihg of waters and the 
: appearance of the sun or the dawTpl^||^||||3ken of as taking place 
simultaneously, as may be the quotations from 

Macdonell’s Vedie Mythology giwOHp. All these passages 
become intelligible only when infe^Snu on the theory of the 
cosmic circulation of aerial waters through the upper and the 
1 lower celestial hemispheres. But as the theory was little understood 
or studied in this connection, the *Vedic scholars, ancient and 
modern, have hitherto failed to interpret the Vritra legend in a 
rational and intelligible way, Specially the four simultaneous 
•effects of the conquest of Imlra Vritra mentioned ther^. 

The cosmic circulation of aerial waters described above, 
•>is not peculiar to the Indo- Iranian mythology. Dr. Warren, in 
his Paradise Found, states that a similar circulation of aerial 
waters is mentioned in the works of Homer. Homer describes 
the sun as returning to the flowing of the ocean, or sinking into 
it, and again rising from it and mounting the sky. All rivers 
and every sea and all fountaips and even deep wells are again 
said to arise from the deep flowing ocean, which was bdieved 
to encircle the earth.* Helios or the sun is further described 
■as sailing from west to east in a golden boat or cup, evidently 
meaning that the underworld was supposed to be full of waters. 
But Homeric scholars seem to have raised unnecessary 
difficulties in the proper interpretation of these passages 
•by assuming that Homer conceived the earth to be flat and 
that as the Hades was a r^ion of complete darkness, the sun 
could not be said to go there even after his setting. Dr. Warren 

has, however, shown that the assumption is entirely groundless, 

• 

• See Dr. Warren’s Paradise Found, 10th Edition (1893), Part 
V, Chap. V, pp. 250>260. 
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and that Homer’s^ earth was really a sphere and that the- 
underworld was full of aerial waters. W e have seen above, how 
some Vedic scholars l^pll^sed similar difficulties in the inter- 
pretation of the Vi^tcji isyth by supposing that the lower 
celestial hemisphere wafcjijilipwn to the Vedic bards. This . 
is probably a reflec^lop of the Homeric controversy, but as ■ 
pointed out by Dr. Warren,* these baseless assumptions are due 
mainly to a prejudice with which many scholars approach the 
question of the interpretation of ancient myths. It is assumed 
that the early man could not possibly have known anything . 
about the world, b^ond what the rudest savages know at pre- 
sent; and plain and explicit statements are sometimes put aside,, 
distorted, or ignored by scl\plars, who, had they riot been 
blinded by prejudice, would certainly have interpreted them in 
a different way. It is impossible to do justice to the subject in this 
place, and I would refer the reader for further details tO’ 
Dr. Warren’s instructive work on the subject. Dr. Warren also 
states that Euripides, like Homer, held the view that there was 
one fountain of all the world’s water, and that the same concep- 
tion is expressed Hesiod in his Iheogony, where all rivers as 
sons, and all fountains and brooks as daughters, are traced back 
to Okeanos. Then we have the constant descending movement 
of all waters until they reach the world-surrounding Ocean-river 
at the equator, beyond which is the underworld, »milar to the 
movements of aerial waters described in the Avesta. Aristotle,, 
in his Mdeon, is said also to have mentioned “ a river in the 
air constantly flowing betwixt the heaven and the earth and. 
made by the ascending and the descending vapours.”t It is 
again pointed by Grill that the ancient Germans had a similar 
world-river, and the descending Ukko’s stream and the ascend- 
ing Amma’s stream in the Finnish mythology are similar- 
ly believed to be the traces of a like cosmic water-circulation. 


* Paradise Found, p. 333/. fl’oradise Found, p. 61, and 266, notes. 
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AVe read of a golden boat also in the Lettish mythology ; and 
Prof. Max Muller, referring to it, says, “ WhAt the golden boat 
' 4 s that sinks into the sea and is mourned for 1 ^ the daughter of 
the sky, however, doubtful it may be elsewhere, is not to be mis* 
-taken in the mythology of the Lets. It is the setting sun, which 
in the Veda has to be saved the Alvins ; it is the golden boat 
in which HAlios and Heracles sail from -west to east. Some- 
times it is the Sun<laughter herself that is drowned like 
•ChyavAna in the Veda, and as ChyavAna and similar heroes 
had to be saved in the Veda by the Ashvins, the Lets also call 
upon the God-sons to row in a boat and save the Sun-daughter.”* 
In connection with this, it may be here observed that the Ashvins 
are described in the ?tig-Veda as saving their proteges in boats 
(1, 1 16, 3; 1 , 182, 6), and that though Ashvins’ boats are not 
•described as golden, their chariot is said to be Iwanyayi or golden 
in VIII, 5, 29; while the boats of PAshan, in which he crosses the 
-aerial ocean {Barmtdra\ are actually said to be golden in VI, 58, 3. 
In I, 46, 7, the Ashvins are again spoken of as having both a 
chariot and a boat, as a sort of double equipment ; and their 
•chariot is said to be $amdiua j/ojana, or traversing, without dis- 
tinction, both the heaven and- the watery regions in I, 30, 18. 
The word samdm is meaningless unless there is some difficulty in 
traversing over one part of the celestial sphere as distinguished 
from the other. The Vedic gods used these boats especially 
nn crossing the lower world, the home and seat of aerial waters ; 
and when th^ appeared above the horizon, thqr are described 
as traversing the upper sphere 1^ means of their chariots. 
But sometimes the waters are said to carry them even across 
the sky above, just as the chariot is described as going over 
the lower world. For instance in the legend of Dtrghatamas, 

•discussed previously, he is said to be borne on waters for ten 

- • 

* See Max Muller’s Contributions to the Science of Mythology, 

Vel. II,p. 433. 
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months and then growing old was about to die or reach the* 
ocean, to which the waters were speeding. In other words, this- 
means that the sun, who was borne on waters for ten months^ 
was about to go into the lower watery regions as explained in 
the chapter VI. But to proceed with the subject in hand, the- 
idea of the cosmic circulation of aerial waters, is not confined to- 
the Indian, the Iranian or the Greek mythology. In the Egyp- 
tian mythology, Nu-t, the goddess of the sky, is sometimes " re- 
presented by a figure in which the band of stars is accompanied 
by a band of water and Sir Norman Lockyer tells us that “ not 
only the Sun-gods, but the stars, were also supposed to travd in' 
boats across the firmament from one horizon to the other.” The- 
Jewish idea of the firmament in, the midst of waters, the waters- 
above being afterwards separated from the waters below the- 
firmament, is already referred to above. There is, therefore, 
nothing strange or surprising if we find in the Vedas and in the 
Avesta more or less clear references to the circulation of aerial 
waters through the upper and the lower celestial hemispheres of 
the universe. It is an idea which is found in the ancient mythology 
of every other nation, and nothing but false prejudice can deter' 
us from interpreting the simultaneous movements or the libera- 
tion of waters and light, described in the Vedic hymns, on th& 
theory of the cosmic circulation of aerial waters. 

But even after acceptmg the theory of the cosmic cir- 
culation of celestial waters and the simultaneous release of 
waters and dawn, it may be asked how the Arctic theory 
comes in, or is in any way required, to explain the Vritra 
legend. We may admit that the waters imprisoned by Vritra, 
by Cutting up the passages through the rocky walls that 
surround them, may be taken to mean the cdestial waters- 
in the world below the three earths; but still, the struggle 
between Indra and Vritra may, for aught we know, represent 

• See Lockyer’s Diwn of Astronomy, p. 3 
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the daily tight between light and darkness, and it may be urged, 
that there is no necessity whatever, for'bringing in the Arctic 
theory to explain the I^end. A little reflection will, however, show 
that all the incidents in the l^end cannot be explained on the theory 
of a daily struggle between light and darkness. In X, 62, 2, the 
Angirases, who are the assistants of India in his conquest of 
cows, are said to have defeated Vala at the end of the year 
[paxivaitore). This shows that the struggle was annual and did 
not take place every day. Then we have the passage (VIII, 32, 
26), where Arbuda, the watery demon, is said to have been 
killed by Indra with ice (Aima), and not with a thunderbolt as 
usual. In addition to the fact that the struggle was an yearly 
one, we must, therefore, hold that the conflict took place 
during winter, the season of icd and snow ; and this is corrobo- 
rated by the statement in the Avesta, that it was during winter 
that the waters, and with them the sun, ceased to move on- 
wards. Vritra’s forts are again described as autumnal or nhdradih, 
showing that the fight must have commenced at the end of 
Sharad (autumn) and continued during winter. W e have further 
seen that there are a hundred night-sacrifices, and the duration, 
of Tishtrya’s fight with ApaosJia is described as varying from 
one to a hundred nights in the Ttr Yasht. All these incidents can' 
be explained only by the Arctic theory, or by the theory of the 
long autumnal night, and not on the hypothesis of a daily 
struggle between light and darkness. 

W e have come to the conclusion that India's fight with 
Vritra must have commenced in Sharad, and lasted till the 
end of Shiihira in the watery regions of the nether world. 
Fortunately for us this conclusion is remarkably borne out by 
an important passage preserved in the fiig-Veda, which gives- 
us, what may be callAl, the very date of the commencement 
of- India's conflict with Vritra, though the true bearing of the 
passive has, yet remained unexplained owing to the absence 
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of the real key to its meaning. In II, I2, ii, we read, “India, 
found Shambara dwelling on the mountains (in) eha/tvdrimhy&m 
tharadi-"* Now chatvdrimshydm is an ordinal numeid in the 
feminine gender and in the locative case, and similarly $haraii 
is the locative of tharad ( autumn ), which also is a word of 
feminine gender in Sanskrit. The phrase ehatvdri'hnhjdm aharadi 
is, therefore, capable of two interpretations or constructions, 
though the words are simple in themselves. ChatvdrUhahydm 
literally means ‘ in the fortieth,’ and aharadi ‘ in autumn.’ If we 
now take ehatvdriihahydm (in the fortieth) as an adjective qualify- 
ing aharadi (in autumn), the meaning of the phrase would be “in 
the fortieth autumn’’ ; while if the two words are taken separa- 
tely the meaning would be “ on the fortieth, in autumn.’’ S&ya&a 
ai\d Western scholars have adopted the first construction, 
and understand the passage to mean, “Indra found Shambara 
dwelling on the mountains i« that is, in the 

fortieth year ’’ ; for the words indicating seasons, like Vaaanta 
(spring), fiharad (autumn), or Hematda (winter), are understood 
to denote a year, especially when used with a numeral adjective 
meaning more than one. This construction is grammatically 
correct, for chaJtvdnmahydm and aharadi being both in the feminine 
gender and in the locative case, the two words can be taken 
together, and understood to mean “ in the fortieth autumn 
or year.” But what are we to understand by the statement, 
that Shambara was found in the fortieth year by India? 
Are we to suppose that Indra was engaged in searching out 
the demon for 40 years, and it was only at the end of this 
long period that the enemy was, at last, found dwelling 
on the mountains ? If so, Indra’s conflict with Shambara 
cannot be daily or yearly, but must be supposed to have 
taken place only once in 40 years, ^ inference, which is 

* 9ig. ir, 1*, 11,— m nM 
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"directly opposed to the statement (X, 62, 2) that "Vala was 
Icilled at the end of the year {i>arivatsare),‘’ Some scholars try 
"to get out of the difficulty ly suggesting that the passage may be 
-taken as referring to a famine or drought that occurred after 
40 years, or that it may represent a forty years’ vrax between the 
Aryans protected by India, and Shambaia, the chief of the 
.aboriginal races dwelling on the mountains ! But both these 
•explanations are too far-fetched and imaginary to deserve any 
!serious attention or refutation. The story of Shambara is men- 
tioned in a number of places in the Big-Veda, and everywhere it 
represents India’s conflict with Vritra.* It is, therefore, prepos- 
terous to hold that a forty years’ war with the aboriginies is 
referred to in this single passage, especially when the 
passage is capable of being, interpreted differently without 
vstraining the words used. It is the most ordinary Sanskrit 
idiom to use the locative case in mentioning the month, 
the day, the season or the year, when a particular incident 
>is said to have taken place. Thus, even now, we say, 

“ Kdruike, shuklt^-pakshe, irnyodo/shyam,’' meaning “ in the 
month of K&rttika, in the bright half, on the thirteenth {tUhi 
or day).” The feminine ordinal numerals, like ehaturthi, ded- 
<lashi, trayodetshi, are always used, without any noun, to de- 
note the Uihi or the day of the month, or the fortnight, as the 
case may be. Thus in the Taittiriya Brahmaha (I, i, g, 10), 
we have the expression “ yadi samvatsare na ddadhyM dvd- 
dashydm purcatAt ddadhydt," meaning that “ if the sacrificial 
fire is not consecrated at the end of the year (samvatsare), it 
should be consecrated on the twelfth (dv&dashydm) afterwards.” 
Here dvAdaehydm is a feminine ordinal in the locative case 
•used by itself, and means “ on the twelfth UtU or day ” after 
the end of the year mentioned in the preceding sentence. 

• 

* See the NivUU^ quoted sii,j)ra (p. Shamhara^hvtya or the 
£ght with Shambara, and go-ishti or the struggle for cows are declared 
*110 be the onetand the same in these 
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Chatvdri^ahydm, in the Vedic passage under discussion, may 
be similarly taken to. denote tfie fortieth tithi or day, and 
ahoTadi the season at the time, the two words being taken as- 
independent locatives. The passage would then mean “ In- 
dra found Shambara dwelling on the moun tain^ on the /or- 
tiah (scil. tithi or day) in autumn," 

Now Sharad is the fourth season of the year, and the forti« 
eth day of Sharad would mean seven months and ten days, or 
220 days, after the first day of Vaaanta or the spring, which 
commenced the year in old times. In short, the passage means- 
that India's fight with Shambara, or the annual conflict between 
light and darkness, commenced on the tenth day of the eighth 
month of the year, or on the loth of October, if we take the year 
to have then commenced with March, the first month in the 
old Roman calendar. In I, 155, 6, Vishnu, like a rounded 
wheel, is said to have set in swift motion his ninety racing 
steeds together with the four, and the reference is evidently to 
a year of four seasons of ninety days each. If we accept thi& 
division, each season woidd be of three months* duration, and 
Sharad being the third (cf. X, go, 6), the fortieth day of Sha- 
rad would still mean the loth day of the eighth month of the 
year. The passage thus gives the veiy date of Indra’s annual 
fight with Vritra ; and if it had been correctly understood, 
much useless speculation about the nature of Vritra’s legend 
would have been avoided. We have seen previously that the 
seven Adityas, or monthly Sun-gods, the sons of Aditi, were 
presented hy her to the gods in a former yuga, and that she- 
cast away the eighth, the Mirt&n^^i because he was bom 
in an undeveloped state. In other words, the Sun-god of the 
eighth month is here said to have died soon after he was bom, 
evidently meaning, that the Sun went below the horizon in the 
beginning of the eighth month ; and by fixing the date of the 
commencement of India's fight with Vritra as the fortieth 
day in Sharad, or the loth day of the eighth month, we arrive- 
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at the same conclusion. The legend of Aditi and the date oF 
the commencement of India’s fight with Shambora, as given 
in II, 12, II, thus corroborate each other in a remarkable way f. 
and as the current interpretation of the passage does not yield 
any intelligible sense, there is no course left for us but to accept 
the only other possible interpretation. 

According to this interpretation Sharad becomes the last 
season of sunshine, and it may be here remarked that the ety- 
mological meaning of the word further supports the same view,- 
For Sharad is derived from shrt, to wither Or waste away, 
(UnAdi 127), and the word thus primarily Mgnifies the ‘season of 
decay or withering ’ ; and the decay here referred to is evidently 
the decay of the power of the sun, and not the withering of 
grass, as suggested by SAyaHg. in his commentary on III, 32,9- 
Thus we find in the Taittiriya SamhitA, II, i, 2, 5, that “There 
are three lustres or powers of the sun ; one in Vatanta, that is,, 
in the morning ; one in Orhhma or the mid-day ; and one in 
Sharad or the evening.”* W e cannot suppose that the words, ■ 
morning, mid-day and evening, are here used in their primary 
sense. The three stages of the day rejn'esented by them are 
predicated of the yearly sun, and Sharad is said to be 
the evening, i.e., the time«of decline in his yearly course. 
It follows, therefore, that after Sharad there was no period of 
sunshine in ancient times; and a Vedic passage, t quoted 1 ^ 
Shabara in his commentary on Jaimini Suttras VI, 7, 40, says^ 
“ The sun is all the seasons ; when it is morning {^uditi\ it is 
Yaaarda ; when the milking time {saiigava), it is Grishma 

*Taitt. Sam. II, 1, 2, 5,— ^fH&I HI RTSlfftT mW- 

I I Also compare 

Taiit. Sam. II 1, 4, 2. 

t Shabara or Jaimini VI, 7, 40, quotes, ^ ^ 

l I have not been able to trace* 
the passage; but it clearly states that the last two seasons formed the^^ 
night of the yearly sun. 
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when mid-day {madhyan-ditui), it is VarshA’, when evening 
.{utiardh'^), it is Sharad ; When it sets {aitam eH), it is the dual 
'Season of Hemanta and Shithira” If this passage has any 
meaning, it shows that the powers of the sun declined in 
.Sharad, and the end of Sharad (autumn), therefore, represented 
his annual succumbing to the powers of darkness ; or, in short, 
to dual season of Hemanta and Sldahira represented the long 
night when the sun went below the horizon. It may also be 
mentioned that the word himyd {lU. wintry) is used in the 
lUg-Veda for night (I, 34, i), implying that the wintry season 
was the seascxi of special darkness. 

But it may be urged that we have no authority for holding 
^hat, in ancient days, time was reckoned simply by seasons and 
■ days iBndehatvOriihshydtn eharadi oannot, therefore, be inter* 
preted to mean “ On the 40th (day) in Sharad.” The objec- 
tion is not, however, well-founded ; for in ancient inscriptions 
we find many instances where dates of events are recorded only 
by reference to seasons. Thus in the book on the lmer^ptian» 
Jrom the Cave-Tem^let of Weetern India, by Dr. Burgess and 
Pandit Bhagw&nlAl Indiiji, published the Government 
of Bombay in 1881, the date of inscription No. 14 is given 
as follows: — " Of king (rario) V^ithiputa, the illustrious lord 
. (admi-siri) [Pulum&yi] in the year seventh (7), of Orishma the 
fifth (5) fortnight, and first (i) day.” Upon this Dr. Burgess 
remarks that “ the mention of the 5tb fortnight of Griahma 
shows that the year was not divided into six seasons (ft^u) but 
into three, namely, Griahma, Varahd and Hemanta,” But what 
is important for our purpose in this inscription is the method 
of giving the date by seasons, fortnights and days, without 
any reference to the month. This inscriptim is followed 
in the same book by others, one of which (No. 20) is thus 
.dated:—" In the twenty-fourth year (24) of the king Vftsi* 
th^puta, the illustrious Pu}im&vi, in the third (3) fort- 
night of the winter (hemanta) months, on the s^ond (2) 
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day" ; and another is said to be inscribed “ On the tenth dayr 
in the sixth fortnight of ffrwAmo, in the eighth year of king 
Madhariputta, the lord Sirisena."* Dr. Bh&ndarkar, in his 
Early Hiftory oj the Deccan, has ascertained that M&- 
dhariputta reigned in the MaharAshtra from about A. D, 190 
to 197, and PulumAyi was on the throne of the Maharishfra 
about 60 years earlier, that is, from A, D. 13O to 154* All 
the inscriptions noted above, therefore, belong to the 2nd cen- 
tury of the Christian era, that is, a long time before the date 
of Arya Bhafta or Varahamihira, whose works seem to have 
established, if not introduced, the present system of measuring 
time by seasons, months, fortnights and days. It is, therefore, 
clear that eighteen hundred years ago, dates of events were 
recorded and ascertained by mentioning only the season, the 
fortnight and the day of the.fortnight, without any reference to 
the month of the year ; and we might very well suppose that 
several centuries before this period these dates were given by a 
still more simple method, namely, by mentioning only the 
and the day of that season. And, as a matter of fact, 
we do find this method of measuring time, tis., by seasons 
and days, adopted in the Avesta to mark the particular days 
of the year. Thus in the Afrig&n Gahanbar (1,7-12), as 
written in some manuscripts mentioned by Westergaard in 
his notes on the Afrigan, there is a statement of the 

* Inscription No. 14 of KArle inscriptions runs thus : — ^ 

4 ; ( or in Sanskrit — 

v», 1 ). 

Inscription No. 20 of the some section runs thus:— 

Sanskrit—- | 41 ^ 

^ ^ W l)- 

Antnscription frdta the KAnhericave (p. 60) is as follows 
^ 2 •} (or in Sanskrit— 
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■different rewards which a Mazdayasnian receives in the next 
life for what he gives as present in this to the Rata (re- 
ligious head); and we have therein . such expressions as 
“ On the 45th (day) of Maidhy6-Zaremya, i. e., on ( the day ) 
Dae of (the month) Ardibehest or “On the 60th (day) of 
Maidhydshma, i. on (the day) Dae of (the month) Tir and 
so on. Here each date is given in two different ways: by 

mentioning the GihanbAr or the season ( the year being 
divided into six Gihanb&rs), and the day of that season ; 
and secondly, by mentioning the month and the day of 
that month. Strictly speaking there is no necessity to 
adopt this double method of marking the days of the year, for 
either of them is enough to accurately define the day required. 
It is, therefore, highly probable, as remarked by Mr. Ervad 
Jamshedji Dadabhai Nadershah, that the method of counting 
by seasons and days is the older of the two, and the phrases 
■containing the names of months and days are later interpola- 
tions, made at a time when the older method was superseded 
by the latter.* But even supposing that the double phrases 
were used originally, we can, so far as our present purpose is 
•concerned, safely infer from these passs^es that the method of 
marking the days of the year by mentioning the season and 
the day thereof was in vogue at the time when the Afrig^ was 
written : and if the method is so old, it fully warrants us in in- 
terpreting ohaivdrinuhydm sharadi to mean “On the 40th (day) 
in Sharad (autumn).’’ There can be little doubt that the Vedic 
■bards have recorded in this passage the exact date of the com- 
mencement of Indra’s fight with Shambara, but in the absence 
•of the true key to its meaning the passage has been so long un- 
fortunately misunderstood and misinterpreted both by Eastern 
and Western scholars. The grammatical possibility of connect- 
ing ehatvdrimhydm, as an adjective, with sharadi helped on 

* See his essay on ” The Zoroastriaa months and years with their 
•divisions in the Avestic age” in the Cania Memorial Volume, pp. S51— 
^ 54 . 
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"this misconception ; and though Vedic scholars were unable to 
-explain why Shambara, according to their interpretation, should 
be described as having been found in the 40th year, yet they 
seemed to have accepted the interpretation because no other 
meaning appeared possible to them. The alternative construction 
proposed by me above is very simple. Instead of taking ahatvdrim* 
shydm as an adjective qualifying sharadi, I take the two 
words as independent locatives, but the change in the meaning 
-caused thereby is very striking and important ; and so long as 
the Arctic theory was unknown, the attention of scholars was not 
likely to be drawn to this alternative construction.* But now we 
can very well understand why Indra is said to have found Sham- 
bara on the 40th (day) of Sharad^ and why the forts, which gave 
shelter to the demon, are described as ahdradih, SiSVjeW as why 
Arbuda or the watery demon isgaid to be killed by ice {hima), 1 have 
stated before that the forts {jmrah) of Shambara must be understood 
to mean ‘days,’ and the adjective shdradifi only serves to 

* A similar phrase is found also in the Atharva Veda (XII, 3, 34 
and 41). The hymn describes the preparation of Brahmaudana^ or the 
jporridgf given as a fee to the Brahmans, and in the 34 th verse it is 
stated that “ The treasurer shall fetch it in sixty autumns, {ahasktydm 
Mharatsu nidhi^d abhichhdt). ” But, as remarked by Prof. BloomEeld 
(vide his translation of A.V. with notes in S. B. E, Series, V 0 I.XLII, 
p. 651), the meaning of the phrase “ sixty aiKumns” is obscure; and 
the only other alternative possible is to take shaahtydm as the loca- 
tive of shaffhti ( feminine form, in long f, of shaahta ) meaning “the 
60th*’; and interpret the original phrase to n.ean ‘On the COth (Uthi) 
in autumns”. “The word shaahta cannot bo used in classical Sanskrit 
xis an ordinal numeral according to PAnini (V, 58); but the rule does 

not seem to hold strictly in Vedic Sanskrit (See Whitney’s Qrammar, 
^ 487). Even in the post-Vedic literature we meet with such ordinal forms 
as ahaahta aahita^ d&c. Thus the colophon of the 60th chapter of the 
SabhA and the Udyogo-parvan of the MahAbhArata (Boy|s Gal. Ed.) 
reads thus:— shewing that was used at 

the time as an ordinal numeral, (See Pet Lex. s. v. ahaaMay The 
Brahmaudana is, according to this interpre tation, to be cooked on thw 
60th day in dUtumns, i. e., at the end of Shafad every year. 
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Strengthen the same view. The disappearance of the sun below' 
the horizon in the-beginning of the 8th month in autumn, follow- 
ed by a long twilight, a continuous dark night of about loo daySr 
and a long dawn of 30 days in the Arctic regions, is the ba»s of 
the legend, and every incident therein can be naturally and 
intelligibly explained only on this theory. 

There is one more incident in the Vritra legend which re- 
quires to be considered before we close its examination. We have 
seen that water and light are described as having been simultane- 
ously liberated by Indra after slaughtering Vritra. These waters- 
are sometimes spoken of as streams or rivers (II, 15, 3; 11,2),. 
which flow upwards or udancha (II, 15, 6), and are said to be seven 
in number ( 1 , 32, 12; II, 12, 12). The theory of the cosmic cir- 
culation of aerial waters explains why these waters|are described 
as flowing upwards simultaneously with the dawn, for as the sun- 
was believed to be carried in the sky by aerial currents, the light 
of the sun appeared above the horizon when the aerial rivers- 
b^n to flow up from the nether world where they bad been 
blocked before by Vritra. The waters or the rivers were, thereforer 
aptly described as flowing upwards and bringing the light of the 
sun with them. But we have still to answer the question why the 
rivers or waters are described as seven in number, and it is alleged 
that the Storm theory supplies us with a satisfactory reply to this 
question. Thus it has been suggested ly Western scholars that the 
seven rivers, here referred to, are the seven rivers of the Panjaub' 
which are flooded during the rainy season by waters released hy 
Indra from the clutches of the demon who coniines them in the- 
storm-cloud. The rivers of the Panjaub may therefore, it is urged, 
be wdl described as 'being set free to flow {sartate) by 
Indra himself, and in support of this explanation we are refer- 
red to the 9 ig-Veda X,75, and to the phrase hapta-hindu oc- 
curring in Fargard I of the Vendidad, where it is said todenoter 
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the Panjaub or India. But the hypothesis, howsoever tempting 
it may seem at the first sight, is quite inadequate to exi^aut 
the seven-fold division of waters in a satisfactory way. 
It has been pointed out above that the simultaneous release of 
waters and light can be accounted for only on the theory 
of the cosmic circulation of aerial waters; and if this is correct, 
we cannot identify the seven rivers, set free to flow vptoards 
{udaiieha) hy Indra, with any terrestrial rivers whether in the 
Panjaub or elsewhere. The Panjaub is, again, as its name 
indicates, a land of five and not of seven rivers ; and it is 
so described in the VAjasaneyl Sa*nhita.* The term pancha- 
nada is, therefore, more appropriate in the case of the 
Panjaub, than eapta sindhavah or the HapttMndu of the 
Avesta. But we might get over the difficulty by supposing 
that Kubhi and Sarasvatl, or any other two tributaries of the 
Indus were included in the group by the Vedic bards, when 
they spoke of seven rivers. In the pig- Veda (X, 75 ), about 
fifteen different rivers are mentioned, including the GangA, 
theYamuiiA, the Kubhi, the Krumu, the Gomatl, the Rasi, 
and the five rivers of the Panjaub ; but nowhere do we find 
what specific rivers were included in the group of seven rivers. 
This has given rise to a difference of opinion amongst scholars. 
Thus Siyana includes the Ganges and the Jamuna in the 
group, which, according to Prof. Max Muller, is made up by 
adding the Indus and the Sarasvatl to the five rivers of the 
Panjaub. On the other hand, Lassen and Ludwig hold that the 
Kubhi must be included in the group at the cost of the Sarasvatt. 
This shows that we are not on a safe ground in supposing 
that the expression “ seven rivers ” once meant what is, by 
nature, “the land of five rivers." The expression tapUt 
Mdhaioah occurs in about a dozen places in the Rig-Veda, and 
in five of these it distinctly denotes the seven rivers set free by 

♦ See Vij. Smd. XXXIV, 11,— q « am: 
mt: I ^ Here ^ is equal to 
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Indra along with the release of cows or the recovery of dawn (I, 
32, 12 ; II, 12, 3 and 12 ; IV, 28, i, &c.); and for reasons given 
above, we cannot suppose that they represent any terrestrial 
rivers in these passages. In the remaining cases, there is not a 
single instance where the expression may be said to decisivdy 
denote only the terrestrial rivers ; nay, it is more likely that 
celestial rivers are referred to everywhere by the expression of 
supta sindhavah. I do not mean to say that se^4a sindhaval^ 
*apta prave^ahf or sa^ta sravatah can in no case denote any 
terrestrial rivers. For there are three groups of seven rivers 
mentioned in the 9 ig*Veda,— the celestial, the terrestrial and 
the infernal. Thus in X, 64, 8, “ thrice three wandering rivers ” 
are mentioned ; while the waters are said “ to flow forward 
triply, seven and seven ” in X, 75, i. It is, therefore, clear 
that like the Ganges in the Puranas,the Vedic bards conceived 
a group of seven rivers in the heaven, another on the earth, 
and a third in the nether world, somewhat after the manner 
of the eleven gods in the heaven, eleven on the earth, and eleven 
in the waters ( 1 , 139, ii ; I, 34, ii ; X, 65, 9). If so, we cannot 
say that a seven-fold division of the terrestrial rivers was not 
known to the Vedic bards. But, for reasons given above, we 
cannot hold that this seven-fold division was suggested 
the rivers of the Panjaub ; and then extended to the upper and 
the lower celestial hemishhere. The Panjaub, as remarked 
above, is a land of five rivers and not seven ; and though we 
might raise the number to seven by adding to the group 
two insignificant tributaries according to our fiuicy, yet the 
artificial character of the device is too apparent to justify us 
in holding that the expression sapta oindhavah was originally 
suggested the rivers of the Panjaub. We must again bear 
in mind that the seven.fold division of waters does not stand 
by itsdf in theBig-Veda; but is only A particular case of a 
general principle of division adopted therein. Thus we have 
seven earthly abodes ( 1 , 22, 16X seven mountains (VIII, g6, 2), 
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seven rays or horses of the sun ( 1 , 164, 3), seven hotris (VIII, 
■60, 16), seven regions {dUhah) and seven Adityas (IX, 114, 3), seven 
dhitU or devotions (IX, 8, 4), seven sisters or maryddd]^ 
f(X, 5, 5-6), and possibly seven and seven gods (X, 55, 3), 
in the ^ig-Veda ; while in the later Sanskrit literature we 
have the seven heavens, seven earths, seven mountains, seven 
oceans and seven nether worlds. This seven-fold division is 
also found in other Aryan mythologies, as, for instance, in the 
Avesta, where the earth is said to be divided into seven Kar- 
:shavares(Yt. X, 16 and 64), and in the Greek mythology, which 
speaks of the seven layers of heaven over one another. It 
follows, therefore, that the seven-fold division must be traced 
back almost to the Indo-European period ; and if so, we cannot 
maintain that the seven-fold division of waters, which is only 
a particular case of the general principle, was suggested by the 
rivers of the Panjaub, for, in that case, we shall have to 
make the Panjaub the home of the Aryans before they separ- 
ated. But if the rivers set free to flow by Indra are not 
terrestrial, and if the expression ta}»la sindhavah was not ori- 
ginally suggested by the riveps of the Panjaub, it may be asked 
how we account for the number of rivers and the origin of the 
phrase Hapta-hiniu occurring in the Avesta- The true key to 
the solution of the question will be found in the simultaneous 
release of waters and light effected by Indra after conquering 
Vritra. In II, 12, 12, Indra, who caused the seven rivers to 
flow, is described as sapia-rashmih, or seven-rayed, suggesting 
that seven rays and seven rivers must have, in some way, been 
connected. We have also seen that the waters and the sun 
are said to move at the same time in the Pars! scriptures. If 
so, what can be more natural than to suppose that the seven 
suns required seven horses or seven aerial rivers to cany them 
over the sky, much in the same way as Dlighatamas is said to 
have been borne upon waters in I, 15B, 6? Again according 
do the legend of Aditi, there -were seven suns or montltgods 
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located in seven different r^ions and producing seven< 
months of sun-shine of different temperatures. But how could 
the seven suns move in seven different parts of heaven except 
by the agency of seven different aerial rivers coming up from 
the nether world, each with its own sun ? In short, when the 
close connection between waters and light is once established, 
it is not difficult to perceive why the waters and light are each- 
said to be seven*fold. The seven celestial rivers are expressly 
mentioned in the Big-Veda (IX, 54, 2), and the Sowing forth 
of the seven rivers and the appearance of the dawn on the 
horizon are described as simultaneous in many passages, some 
of which have been already referred to above. Neither the 
Storm theory, nor the geography of the Panjaub, satisfactorily 
accounts for the simultaneous happening of these events ; and so 
long as this difficulty is not solved, •except by the Arctic theory 
and the cosmic circulation of aerial waters, we cannot accept 
the hypothesis of Western scholars referred to above, howso* 
ever ebquently expounded it may be. As r^rds the origin 
rtf' the phrase Hajita-hindu, which is believed to denote India 
in the Avesta, I think, we can explain it ty supposbg that 
the expression sajfta sindhavah was an old one, carried by 
the Aryans with them to their new home, and there applied to 
new places or countries, just as the ‘British colonists now carry 
the old names of their mother country to their new places of 
settlement, Saj>ta-hindu is not the only expression which 
occurs in the Avesta in the enumeration of the Aryan coun< 
tries. We have, V&rena, Hadtumant, Rangha and Harahvaiti 
in the list, which are the Zend equivalents of Vanina, Se- 
tumat, Rasi and Sarasvatt.* But it is never ai^ued from it 

* l)annesteter,ia his introductioo toPargard I of the Yendidad^ 
observes that ’'names,origiiially belonging to mythical lands,aTe often^ 
in later times,attached to real ones.” If this is trae of Varena,Bangha- 
(Ba8&),and other names, there is no reason vhjMapla-hindu should not 
be similarly explained, especially when it is now dear that the phrase 
Mfta Bindhavaih denotes celestial rivers in the Vedas. 
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Ihat the Vedic deity, Varuna, was so named from the coontiy 
called Varena by the worshippers of *Mazda ; and the same 
may be said of Ras& and Sarasvatt. RasA and Sarasvatt 
sometimes denote the terrestrial rivers even in the Rig-V eda. 
But there is ami^e evidence to show that they were originally 
the aerial rivers. It is, therefore, more natural to hold that 
all these were ancient mythological names brought with them 
1^ th^ Aryan settlers to their new home and there a{^ied to 
new {daces or objects. There are places in Burma which are 
named Ayodhya, Mithila, &c., and this is explained on the 
ground that they were so named by the Indian .settlers in 
Burma after the weU-known places in their native land. 
There is no reason why the same theory should not be applied 
in the case of Hajpla-himdu, (especially when we see that the 
rivers set free ly Indra by slaughtering Vritra cannot but 
be celestial. 

It will be seen from the foregoing discussion that the true 
nature and movements of waters released by Indra from the 
igrasp of Vritra has been misunderstood from the days of the 
most ancient Nairuktas, or, we might say, even from the days 
of the Br&hmaUas. There acre passages in the Big-Veda where 
P&shan is said to cross the upper celestial hemisphere in boats ; 
but the Ashvins and Sfttya are generally described as travers- 
ing the heaven in their chariots. This led the ancient Nairuk- 
tas to believe that the upper celestial hemisphere was not a 
seat of ^eri^ jvaters, and that when Indra was described as 
releasing waters by slaughtering Vritra, the waters referred to 
could not but be the waters imprisoned in the rain-clouds. 
The seven rivers set free to flow ly killing Vritra were simi- 
larly understood to be the rivers of India, like the Ganges, the 
Jamuna, &c., while the {nercing of the mountains was ex- 
plained away by distorting or straining the meaning of such 
words as, jwvota, srtn, &c., as stated above. It was at this 
«tage thaS the subject was takoi in band by Western scholats^ 
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Mrho, taking their cue from the Hayta-hindu of the AvestOr- 
eloquently advanced the theory that the seven rivers, set free- 
by Indra, were the rivers of the Panjaub. This explanation^ 
when first started, was raided as an important historical, 
discovery ; and so it would have been, if it had been a real 
fact. But, as pointed out above, the Panjaub is, ty nature, a 
land of five rivers and not seven ; and it is so described in the- 
V&jasan^t SamhitA. It is also evident that as the seven rivers^ 
set free to flow ly Indra, were released simultaneously with 
the dawn, they could not be the rivers of the Panjaub. We- 
do not mean to say that the Panjaub was not an Aryan settle^ 
ment at the time when the Vedic hymns were sung, for the- 
rivers of the Panjaub are expressly mentioned in the Big*Veda. 
But the rivers of the Panjaub ‘were not the seven rivers 
mentioned in the Vedas ; and if so, a new explanation of the- 
Vritra legend becomes necessary, and such an explanation is- 
furnished only by the theory of the cosmic circulation of aerial 
waters or rivers through the lower and the upper world, carry- 
ing along with them the sun, the moon and the other heav> 
enly bodies. We can now very well explain how Vritra, by 
stretching, his body across, closed the passages in the mountain- 
ous ranges {i>arvatas), which, on the analogy of mountains, 
usually seen on the horizon, were believed to lie between the 
U{^>er and the lower world ; and how the waters, and with 
them the sun and the dawn, were prevented from coming up- 
from the nether world for a long time in the Arctic home of 
the ancestors of the Vedic bards. Anotbei' oint elucidated by 
the present theory is the four fold character of the effects of 
Indra’s conquest over Vritra, a point which has been entirely 
neglected by ancient and modern Nairuktas, not because it was 
unknown but because they were unable to give any satisfactory 
explanation of the same, except on the Hypothesis that diflerr 
ent effects have been confounded with one other by the poets 
of the ^g-Veda. But the theory of the cosmic cirpulation of 
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aerial waters, a theoiy which is also found in the mytholog)r 
of many other nations, now clears up the whole mystery* If 
Indra is described as the leader or the releaser of watm 
vhA, or Os. >4111 srasUd\ the waters do not mean the waters- 
in the clouds, but the waters or the watery vapours which fill 
the universe, and formed the material out of which the latter 
was created. In other words, the conquest over waters was 
something grander, something far more marvellous and cosmic 
in character than the mere breaking up of the clouds in the 
rainy season ; and under these circumstances it was naturally 
considered to be the greatest of Indra’s exploits, when, in- 
vigorated by a hundred nightly Soma sacrifices, he slew with 
ice the watery demon of darkness, shattered bis hundred 
autumnal forts, released the ^yaters or the seven rivers up- 
stream to go along their aerial way and brought out the sun 
and the dawn, or the cows, from their place of confinement 
inside the rocky caves, where they had stood still since the 
date of the war, which, according to a Vedic passage, hitherto 
misread and misunderstood, commenced in higher latitudes 
every year on the 40th day of Sharad or autumn and lasted till 
the end of winter. It is not contended that Indra had never 
been the god of rain. There are a few passages in the ^ig- 
Veda (IV, 26, 2 ; VIII, 6, i), where he is expressly mentioned 
as sending down rain, or is compared to a rain-god. But 
as Vritra-han or the killer of Vritra and the releaser of waters 
and the dawn, it is impossible to identify him with the god 
of rain. The story of the release of captive waters is an 
ancient story ; for Vritra appears as Orthros in the Greek mytho- 
logy, and Vritra-han, as Verethragna, is the god of victory in 
the Parsi scriptures. Now this Vritra-han may not have 
been originally the same as Indra, for the word Indra does not 
occiu: in European Aryan languages, and it has, therefore, been 
suggested by some comparative mythologians that the con- 
quest of waters, which was originally the exploit of some other 
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Aryan deity, was probably ascribed to Indra in the Vedic my. 
tbol(^, when Inira become the principal deity in the Vedic 
pantheon. The fact that Tishtrya, and not Verethraghna, is 
said to be the releaser of waters and light in the Avesta, lends 
some support to this theory. But whichever view we adopt, it 
docs not affect the conclusion we have come to above regarding 
the true explanation of the Vritra l^end. Clouds and rain 
cannot constitute the phyacal basis of the l^end, which is 
evidently based on the simple phenomenon of bringing light 
to the people who had anxiously waited for it during the 
darkness of the long night in the Arctic r^ions; and it is 
a pity that any misconception regarding Vedic cosmography, 
Or the nature of waters and their cosmic movements, should 
have, for sometime at least, stood in the way of the true inter- 
pretation of this important legend. Indra may have be- 
come a storm-go I afterwards; or the conquest over Vritra, 
originally achieved by some other deity, may have come 
to be ascribed to Indn, the rain-god in later times. But 
whether the exploits of Vritra-hnn were subsequently ascrib- 
ed to Indra, or whether Indra, as the releaser of captive 
waters, was afterwards mistaken for the god of rain, like 
Tishtrya in the Avesta, one fact stands out boldly amidst 
all details, vis., that captive waters were the aerial waters 
in the nether world, and tliat their captivity represented the 
annual struggle between light and darkness in the original 
home of the Aryans in the Arctic region; and if this fact 
was not hitherto discovered, it was because our knowledge 
of the ancient man was too mgagre to enable us to perceive 
it jMoperly. 
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CHAPTER X. 


VEDIC MYTHS— THE MATUTINAL DEITIES. 

Venial theory and the legends of the Ashvins— The part played 
the Ashvins in the struggle for waters and light — Intelli- 
gible only on the Arctic theory— Theii exploits and l^ends — 
Saving or rejuvenating, rescuing from the ocean, or restoring 
the eye-sight or light, to ChyavSna, Rebha, Bhujyu, Atri 
Vandana &c.-— All explained at present as referring to the 
rescue of the daily dawn or the vernal restoration of the 
powers of the winter sun— But the theory fails to explain 
references to blindness or darkness in several legends — Nor 
does it account for the duration of the distress of the Ashvins' 
proteges— Nor for the character of the place of distress 
from which the proteges were saved — Bottomless and dark 
ocean really means the nether world— A bowl with bottom 
tip and mouth downwards indicates the inverted hemisphere 
of the Hades— Legend of Rijrashva— The slaughter of a 
hundred sheep represents the conversion of a hundred days 
into so many nights— The story of Saptavadhri or the seven 
-eunuchs, praying for safe delivery after ten months of gestation 
—Remains unexplained up to the present— The interior of 
heaven and earth is conceived in the Veda as the womb in 
which the sun moves when above the horizon — Ten months’ 
gestation thus represents flie ten months when the Sun is 
above the horizon— Prayer for safe delivery indicates the 
;perils of the long night— Riddle or paradox of a child becom- 
ing invisible as sotxi as bom — 'The story of the hidden 
Agni refers to the same phenomenon— Probable origin of the 
Piiranic story of Kumara or KArttikeya— Superiority of the 
Arctic over the vernal theory in explaining the legends of the 
Ashvins — The l^end of Indra’s stealing Suiya’s wheel — 
The meaning of dashaiirnjiifve discussed — Indicates darkness 
on the completion of ten months— Vishnu’s three strides 
— Different opinions about their nature quoted — Vishnu’s 
strides represent, the yearly course of the sun— And his 
third invisible step represents the nether world — Vishnu’s op- 
probrious name, Shipivishta-Representsthe dark or the diseas^ 
sun during the long Afctic night — The three abodes of Savitri, 
Agni and the Ashvins compared to Vishnu’s third step— The^ 
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legend of Trita A'ptya — Trita, or the third, represents the third- 
part of the year— The Indo-Germanic origin of the legend — 
The A pas — Their character and nature described — Seven -fold 
and ten-fold division of things in the Vedic literature — 
Various instances of seven-fold and ten-fold division collected 
— This two-fold division probably due to the seven and ten 
months* period of sunshine in the Arctic region — The Dasha- 
rajna fight — Represents struggle with the ten-fold division 
of darkness — Brihaspati and his lost wife in the Rig- Veda — 
The ten non-sacrificing kings and RAvana compared — Mythi- 
cal element in the Ramayana probably derived from the Vedic 
mythology— Hanuman and Vrishakapi — Was Ramayana 
copied from Homer — Both may have a common sourc«5 — 
Conclusion. 

The inadequacy of the Storm theory to explain the legend 
of Indra and Vrita has been fully set forth in the last chapter ; and 
we have seen how a number of points therein, hitherto unintelli- 
gible, can be explained by the Arctic theory, combined with 
the true conception of the circulation of aerial waters in the 
upper and the nether world. We shall now take up the legends 
that arc usually explained on the Vernal theory, and show how, 
like the Storm theor}% it fails to account satisfactorily for the 
different features of these legends. ^Such legends are to be found 
amongst the achievements of the Ashvins, the physicians of 
the gods. These achievements arc summed up, as it were, in 
certain hymns of the Rig-Veda (I, 112; ti 6; 117; 118),, each 
of which briefly refers to the important exploits of these twin 
gods. As in the case ofVritra, the character of the Ashvins 
and their exploits are explained by different schools of interpre- 
ters in different ways. Thus Yaska (Nir. XII, i) informs us 
that the two Ashvins are regarded by some as representing 
Heaven and Earth, by others as Day and Night, or as 
Sun and Moon ; while the Aitihasikas take them to 
be two ancient kings, the performers jof holy acts. But as 
before, we propose to examine the legends connected 
with the Ashvins only according to the naturalistic or the 
Nairukta schobl of interpretation. Even in this sahool there 
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are, however, a number of different views held regarding the 
nature and the character of these two gods.* Some believe that 
the natural basis of the Ashvins must* be the morning star, 
that being the only morning-light visible before hre, dawn and 
sun ; while others think that the two stars in the constellation 
of Gemini were the original representatives of the twin gods. 
The achievements of these gods are, however, generally explained 
as referring to the restoration of the powers of the sun decayed 
in winter ; and an elaborate discussion of the Ashvins’ exploits 
on this theory will be found in the Cmitributiow to the Science of 
Mythology, (Vol. II, pp. 583-605), by Prof. Max Muller, published 
a few years ago. It is beyond the scope of this work to 
examine each one of the different legends connected with the 
Ashvins, as Prof. Max Muller has done. We are concerned 
only with those points in the legends which the Vernal or the 
Dawn theory fails to explain, and which can be well accounted 
for only by the Arctic theory ; and these we now proceed to 
notice. 

Now, in the first place, we must refer to the part played by 
the Ashvins in the great struggle or fight for waters and light, 
which has been discussed in th^ previous chapter. The Ashvins 
are distinctly mentioned in the sacrificial literature as one of 
the deities connected with the Dawn (Ait. Br. II, 15) ; and we 
have seen that a long laudatory song recited by the Hotri 
before sunrise is specially devoted to them. The daughter 
of Surya is also described as having ascended their car ( 1 , 116, 17; 
119, 5), and the Aitareya HrahmaDa, (IV, 7-g), describes a 
race run bj- the gods for obtaining the Ashvi'm-shaetra as a 
prize ; and the Ashvins, driving in a carriage drawn by 
donkeys, are said to have won it in close competition with 
Agni, Uahas and Indra, w'ho are represented as making 
way for the Ashvins, on the understanding that after win- 
ning the race the Ashvins would assign to them a share in 
the prize. The kindling of the sacrificial fire* the break 
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of the dawn, and rise of the sun arc again spoken of as 
occurring simultaneeuriy with the appearance of the Ashvins 
( 1 , 157, 1 ; VII, 72, 4) ; while in X, 61, 4, the time of their 
appearance is said to be the early dawn when “ darkness still 
stands amongst the ruddy cows.” Their connection with 
the dawn and their appearance in the interval between dawn and 
sunrise are thus taken to be clearly established ; and whatever 
theory we may adopt to explain the character of the Ashvins 
on a physical basis, we cannot lose sight of the fact that 
they are matutinal deities, bringing on the dawn or the light 
of the morning along with them. The two epithets which 
are peculiar to Indra, viz., VrUrnhan, and Shata-kratH, are 
aj^lied to them {yrUrahantanui, VIII, 8, 22; Shata-kratH, I, 112, 
23) ; and in 1 , 182, 2, they are expressly said to possess strongly 
the qualities of Indra (Indra-tamU), and of the Maiuts {Afarut- 
tamd) the associates of Indra in his struggle with Vritra. 
Nay, they are said to have protected Indra in his achievements 
against Namuchi in X, 131, 4. This leaves no doubt about 
their share in the Vritra-fight ; and equally clear is their 
connection with the waters of the ocean. In I, 46, 2, they are 
called 8 indhu~mdtard, or having the ocean for their mother, and 
their car is described as turning up from the ocean in IV, 43, 5 ; 
while in 1 , 112, 13, the Ashvins in their car are said to go round 
the sun in the distant region {i>arAvati), W e also read that the 
Ashvins moved the most sweet amlhu or ocean, evidently mean- 
ing that they made the waters of the ocean flow forward 
(I, 112, g): and they are said to have made Rasa, a celestial 
river, sw'ell full with water-floods, urging to victory the car 
without the horse (I, 112, 12). They are also the protectors 
of the great Atithigva and Divodasa against Shambara ; and 
Kutsa, the favourite of Indra, is also said to have been 
helped by them (I, 112, 14’ and * 23). In verse 18 of 
the same hymn, the Ashvins are addressed as Angirases, 
ind said |to have triumphed in their hearts and went 
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onwanls to liberate the flood of milk ; while in VIII, 26, 17,. 
we read that they abide in the sea of ^lieaven (diw or^w).- 
Taking aU these facts together, we can easily see that the 
Ashvins were the helpers of Indra in his struggle for waters 
and light ; and we now know what that struggle means. It is 
the struggle between the powers of light and darkness, and 
the Ashvins, in their character as divine physicians, were 
naturally the first to help the gods iii this distress or afflic- 
tion. It is true that Indra was the principal actor or hero in 
this fight ; but the Ashvins appear to have stood by him, 
rendering help whenever necessary, and leading the van in the 
march of the matutinal deities after the conquest. This cha- 
racter of the Ashvins is hardly explained by the Vernal theory 
nor can it be accounted foe on the theory of a daily 
struggle between light and darkness, for we have seen that the 
dawn, during which the A»hvivashaBtra is recited, is not the 
evanescent dawn of the tropics. The Arctic theory alone can 
satisfactorily interpret the facts stated above ; and when they 
are interpreted in this way, it is easy to perceive how the 
Ashvins are described as having rejuvenated, cured, or rescued 
a number of decrepit, blind, lame or distressed proteges of theirs 
in the various legends ascribed to them. 

The important achievements of the Ashvins have been 
summed up by Macdonell in his Tedic Mythology (§ 21) as 
follows;— 

“ The sage ChyavAna, grown old and deserted, they re- 
leased from his decrepit body ; they prolonged his life, restored 
him to youth, rendered him desirable to his wife and made 
him the husband of maidens ( 1 , 116, 10 &c). They also re- 
newed the youth of the aged Kali, and befriended him when 
he had taken a wife (X, 39. 8 ; 1 , 112, 15). They brought, on a 
car, to the youthful VimaHa wives or a wife named Kamady^- 
(X, 65, 12), who seems to have been the beautiful spouse of 
Purumitra 20). They restored Vishnipfi, 'like a lost 
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animal, to the sight of their [worshipper Vishvaka, son of Kxi- 
ehna (I, ii6, 23 ; X, 65, 12). But the story most often refer- 
red to is that of the rescue of Bhujyu, son of Tugra, who was 
abandoned in the midst of ocean {samtulre), or in the water- 
clouds (n'lnnif(ih>), and who, tossed about in darkness, invoked 
the aid of the youthful heroes. In the ocean which is 
without support {aiulramblmtie), they took him home in a 
hundred-oared (shatnritrdm) ship (I, 116, 5). They rescued 
him with animated water-tight ships, which traversed the air 
{aidarihha), with four ships, with an animated winged boat, 
with three flying cars having a hundred feet and six horses. 
In one pa.ssage Bhujyu is described as clinging to a log in the 
midst of water [nriiaso ma'lhye^ I, 182, 7). The sage Rebha 
stabbed, tound, hidden by the malignant, overwhelmed in 
waters for ten nights and nine days, abandoned as dead, was 
by the Ashvins revived and drawn out, as Soma juice is raised 
with a ladle ( 1 , 116, 24 ; 1 , 112, 5). They delivered Vandana 
from his calamity and restored him to the light of the sun. In 
1 17» 5i they Jirc also said to have dug up for Vandana some 
bright buried gold of new .splendour ‘ like one asleep in the lap 
of Nir-riti,’ or like ‘the sun dwelling in darkness.’ They suc- 
coured the sage Atri Sapta-Vadhri, who was plunged in a 
burning pit by the wiles of a demon, and dc-livered him from 
darkness ( 1 , 116, 8 ; VI, 50, lo). They rescued from the jaws 
of a wolf a quail {x'a-'likd), who invoked their aid (I, 112, 8). 
To Rijrashva, who had been blinded by his cruel father for 
killing one hundred and one sheep and giving them to a she- 
wolf to devour, they restored his eyesight at the prayer of the 
she-wolf (1,116,16:117, 17); and cured Paravrij of blind- 
ness and lameness (I, 112, 8). When Vishpala’s leg had been 
cut off in the battle like the wing of a bird, the Ashvins gave 
her an iron one instead ( 1 , 116, 15). They befriended Gho- 
eha when she was growing old in her father’s house by giving 
her a husband ( 1 , 117, 7 ; X, 39, 3). To the wife of a eunuch 
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XVadhrimati) they gave a son called Hiranya-hasta (I, n6, 13 ; 
VI, 62, 7). The cow of Shayn which had left off bearing they 
caused to give milk (I, 116,22); and to Pedu they gave a 
strong swift dragon-slaying steed impelled by Indra which 
won him unbounded spoils (I, 116, 6).*' 

Besides these there are many ether exploits mentioned in I, 
I12, ii6-iig ; and the Ashvins are described as having saved, 
helped, or cured a number of other persons. But the above 
■summary is sufficient for our purpose. It will be seen from it 
that the Ashvins bear the general character of helping the 
lame, the blind, the distressed, or the afflicted ; and in some 
places a reference to the decayed powers of the sun is discern- 
ible on the face of the legends. Taking their clue from this 
indication, many scholars, and among them Prof. Max Muller, 
have interpreted all the above legends as referring to the sun 
in winter and the restoration of his power in spring or summer. 
Thus Prof. Max Muller tells us that Chyavana is nothing but 
the falling sun {chyu^ to fall), of which it might well be said 
that he had sunk in the fiery or dark abyss from which the 
Ashvins are themselves said to come up in III, 39, 3. The 
Vedic Rishis are again said to have betrayed the secret of the 
myth of Vandana by comi^aring the treasure dug for him by 
the Ashvins to the sun ‘dwelling in darkness.’ Kali is simi- 
larly taken to represent the waning moon, and Vishpala’s iron 
leg, we are told, is the first quarter ox pMa of the new moon, 
called ‘ iron ’ on account of his darkness as compared with the 
golden colour of the full moon. The blindness of Rijrashva is 
explained on this theory as meaning the blindness of night or 
winter : and the blind and the lame Paravrij is taken to be the 
sim after sunset or near the winter solstice. The setting sun 
thrown out of a boat into waters is similarly understood to 
be the basis of the legend Bhujyu or Rebha. Vadhrimati, 
the wife of the eunuch, to whom Hiranya-hasta or the gold- 
hand is said to be restored, is, we are further told, nothing 
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but the dawn under a different name. She is called the wife 
of the eunuch because $he was separated from the sun during 
the night. The cow of Shayu, (derived from sht, to lie down) 
is again said to be the light of the morning sun, who may 
well be described as sleeping in the darkness from which he 
was brought forth by the Ashvins for the sake of Vandana. 
In short, each and every legend is said to be a story of the 
sun or the moon in distress. The Ashvins were the saviours 
of the morning-light, or of the annual sun in his exile and dis- 
tress at the time of the winter solstice { and when the sun 
becomesbright and brisk in the morning every day, or vigor- 
ous and triumphant in the spring, the miracle, we are told, 
was naturally attributed to the physicians of the gods. 

This explanation of the difterent legends connected with 
the Ashvins is no doubt an advance on that of Yaska, who has 
explained only one of these legends, viz., that of the quail, on 
the Dawn theory. But still I do not think that all the facts 
and incidents in these legends are explained by the Vernal 
theory as it is at present understood. Thus we cannot ex- 
plain why the proteges of the Ashvins are described as being 
delivered from darkness on the theory that eveiy affliction or 
distress mentioned in the legend refers to mere decrease of 
the power of the .sun in winter. Darkness is distinctly referred 
to when the treasure dug up for Vandana is compared to 
the “sun dwelling in darkness” ( 1 , 117, 5 ). or when Bbu- 
jyu is said to have been plunged in waters and sunk in bottom- 
jggg ^tiniiTamhhehne ttsmtssi^, or when Atri is said to* 

have been delivered from darkness (lamo*) in VI, 50, to- 
The powers of the sun are no doubt decayed in winter, and 
one can easily understand why the sun in winter should 
be called lame, old, or distressed. But blindness naturally 
means darkness or tamas (I, 117, *7); and when express 
references to darkness {tamos) are found in several pass- 
ages, we cannot legitimately hold that the story of curing. 
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the blind refers to the restoration of the decayed powers of the 
winter siin. The darkness referred tp is obviously the real 
darkness of the night ; and on the theory of the daily strug- 
gle between light and darkness we shall have to suppose that 
these wonders were achieved every day. But as a matter of 
fact they are not said to be performed every day, and Vedic 
scholars h^^e, therefore, tried to explain the legends on the 
theory of the yearly exile of the sun in winter. But we now 
see that in the latter case references to blindness or darkness^ 
remain unintelligible ; and as the darkness is often said to be 
of several days* duration, we are obliged to infer that the legends 
refer to the long yearly darkness, or, in other words, they havo 
for their physical basis the disappearance of the sun below the 
horizon during the long night of the Arctic region. 

The Vernal theory cannot again explain the different periods 
of time during which the distress experienced by the Ashvins* 
proteges is said to have lasted. Thus Rebha, who was overwhelm- 
ed in waters, is said to have remained there for ten nights and 
nine days ( 1 , 116, 24) ; w'hile Bhujyu, another worshipper of theirs,, 
is described as having been saved from being drowned in the 
bottomless sea or darkness, where he lay for three days and 
three nights (1,116,4). In VIII, 5, 8 , the Ashvins are again 
described as having been in the pardval or distant region for three 
days and three nights. Prof. Max Muller, agreeing with Benfey^ 
takes this period, whether of ten or three days, as representing 
the time when the sun at the winter solstice seems bound and to 
stand still (hence called solstice)^ till he jumps up and turns 
back. But ten days is too long a period for the sun to stand still 
at the winter solstice, and even Prof. Max Muller seems to have 
felt the difficulty, for inlmediately after the above explanation 
he remarks that “whether this time lasted for ten or twelve 
nights wou^ have been difficult to settle even for more experien- 
ced astronomers than the Vedic 9 i?hi& " But even suppoii^ig 
20 
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that the period of ten days may be thus accounted for, the 
explanation entirely fails in the case of the legend of Dirghatamas 
who is said to have grown old in the tenth yy^ga and rescued by 
the Ashvins from the torment to which he was subjected by his 
enemies. I have shown previously that yuga here means a 
month; and if this is correct, we shall have to suppose that 
Dirghatamas, representing the annual course of the sun, stood 
still at the winter solstice for two months ! The whole difficulty, 
however, vanishes when we explain the legends on the Arctic 
theory, for the sun may then be supposed to be below the horizon 
for any period varying from one to a hundred nights, or even for 
six months. 

The third point, left unexplained by the Vernal theory, is 
the place of distress or suffering from which the proteges are 
said to have been rescued by the Ashvins, Bhujyu was saved 
not on land, but in the watery region (apsiC) without support 
(andrartMaiie) and unilhimined {tamasi) by the rays of the sun 
(I, 182, 6). If we compare this description with that of the 
ocean said to have been encompassed by Vritra, or of the dark 
ocean which Brihaspati is said to have hurled down in II, 23, 18, 
we can at once recognize them as identical. Both represent the 
n6ther w^orld which we have seen is the home of aerial waters, 
and which has to be crossed in boats by the drowned sun in the 
Rig- Veda or by HcJlios in the Greek mythology. It cannot, there- 
fore, be the place where the sun goes in winter ; and unless we 
adopt the Arctic theory, we cannot explain how the proteges of 
the Ashvins are said to have been saved from being drowned in a 
dark and bottomless ocean. In VIII, 40, 5, Indra is said to have 
uncovered the seven-bottomed ocean having a side-opening 
{jimha-bdram\ evidently referring to the fight for waters in the 
nether world. The same expression (;iw»^a-6draw) is used again in 
1, 116, 9, where the Ashvins are described as having lifted up a 
well “ with bottom up and opening in the side or downwards 
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•and in 1, 85, ii, a well lying obliquely (jimha) is said to 
have been pushed up by the Ashvins for satisfying the thirst 
of -Gotama. These ^^ords and phrases are not properly 
explained by the commentators, most of whom take them as 
referring to the clouds. But it seems to me that these phrases 
more appropriately describe the antepodal region, where every 
thing is believed to be upside down in relation to the things 
of this world. Dr. Warren tells us that the Greeks and the Egypt- 
ians conceived their Hades, or things therein, as turned upside 
down, and he has even tried to show that the Vedic conception 
of the nether world corresponds exactly with that of the 
Greeks and the Egyptians.* The same idea is also found 
underlying the Hades concept jpn of many other races, and 
I think Dr. Warren has correctly represented the aaicient 
idea of the antepodal under- world. It was conceived by the 
ancients as an inverted tub or hemisphere of darkness, full 
of waters, and the Ashvins had to make an opening in its 
side and push the waters up so that after ascending the sky 
they may eventually come down in the form of rain to satisfy 
the thirst of Gotama. The same feat is attributed to the Ma- 
ruts in I, 85, 10 and ii, and there too we must interpret it in the 
same way. The epithets mhnhubudhn^ (with the bottom up) 
and jimha-hdra (with its mouth downwards or sidewards), as 
applied to a well (avata\ completely show that something 
•extraordinary, or the reverse of what we usually see, is here 
intended ; and we cannot take them as referring to the clouds, 
for the well is said to be pushed ui> (drdhvam nunudnj) in order 
to make the waters flow from it hitherward. It may also be 
observed that in I, 24, 7, the king Varuna of hallowed might is 
said to sustain “ erect the Tree’s stem in the bottomless 
region,” and “its rays which are hidden from us 
have,” we are told, “their bottom up and flow downwards 
(mchindh).” This description of the region of Varuna exactly 


• See Paradise Pound, pp. 481-82. 
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corresponds with the conception of the Hades in which ev&cy 
thing is turned upside down. Being r^arded as an inverted 
hemisphere, it is rightly described, fibm the point of view of 
persons in this world, as a supportless region with bottom up and 
mouth downwards; and it was this bottomless darkness 
(I, t 82, 6), or the bottomless and supportless ocean, in which 
Bhujyu was plunged, and which he crossed without distress by 
means of the boats graciously provided by the Ashvins. In the- 
Atharva Veda X, 8, 9, a bowl with mouth inclined or downwards 
{tiryaij-bilah), and bottom upwards is Said to hold 

within it every form of glory; and there seven Rishis, who have 
been this Mighty One’s protectors, are described as sitting to- 
gether.* The verse occurs also in the Brih. Arn. Up. II, 3, 3, with 
the variant arvAg-bilah (with its mouth downwards) for tiryag- 
bilah, with its mouth inclined) of the Atharva Veda. Yiska (Nir. 
XII, 38) quotes the verse and gives two interpretations of the 
same, in one of which the seven Bi<!his are taken to represent the 
seven rays of the sun, and the bowl the vault above; while in the 
second the bowl is said to represent the human head with its 
concave cup-like palate in the mouth. But it seems to me more 
probable that the description refers to the nether world rather 
than to the vault above or to the concave human palate. The 
gloiy referred to is the same as the Hvareno of the Parsi 
scriptures. In the Zamyad Yasht, this Hvarenft or Glory is said 
to have thrice departed from Yima and was restored to him 
once by Mithra, once by Thradtaona who smote Azi Dahika, 
and finally by KeresAspa and Atar, who defeated Azi DahAka. 
The fight took place in the sea Vouru-Kasha in the bottom 
of the deep river, and we have seen that this must be taken to 
me^^n the wprld-surrounding Okeanos. The Hvaren6 (Sans, ftoor) 
or Glorj- i^ ‘properly the light, and one who possessed it reigned 

• Sw "Atharva Veda, X, 8, g, — 

^ A 'A 
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supreme and one who lost it fell down. Thus “when Yima 
lost his Glory he perished and Azi DahAlia reigiied ; as when 
light disappears, the fiend rules supreme.’** It may also be 
noticed that amongst the persons to whom the glory belonged 
in ancient days are mentioned the seven Amesha Spentas, all 
of one thought, one speech and one deed. We have thus a 
very close resemblance between the glory said to have been 
placed in a bowl with bottom up and guarded by the seven 
Bishis in the Vedas, and the Hvareno or the glory mentioned 
in the A vesta, which once belonged to the seven Amesha 
Spentas, and which thrice went away from Yirha and had 
to be restored to him by fighting with Azi Dahaka, the 
Avestic representative of the Ahi Vritra, in the sea Vouru- 
Kasha ; and this strengthens our view that the bowl with the 
-bottom up and the mouth downwards is the inverted hemi- 
sphere of the nether world, the seat of darkness and the home 
of aerial waters. It was this region wherein Bhujyu 
was plunged and had to be saved by the intervention of the 
Ashvins. 

Now if Bhujyu was plunged in this bottomless darkness 
and ocean for three nights and three days (I, ii6, 4), or 
Rebha was there for ten nights and nine days (I, 116, 24), 
it is clear that the period represents a continuous darkness 
of so many days and nights as stated above ; and I think, 
the story of Rijrashva, or the Red-horse, also refers to 
the same incident, the continuous darkness of the 

Arctic region. Rijrashva, that is, the Red-horse, is said to have 
slaughtered 100 or loi sheep and gave them to the Vriki, or 
the she-wolf, and his own father being angry on that account 
is said to have deprived him of his sight. But the Ashvins 
at the prayer of the she-wolf restored to Rijrashva his eye- 
sight and thus cured him of his blindness. Prof. Max Muller, 
thinks that the sheep may here mean the stars, which may be 
said to have been slaughtered by the rising sum But we have 
* See S. B. E. Series, Vol. IV, Introd, p. Ixiii. 
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seen that the 350 sheep of HAlios are taken to represent 350 ^ 
nights, while the corresponding 350 days are said to be re- 
presented by his 350 oxen. In short, the. Greek legend refers to 
a year of 350 days and a continuous night of ten days ; and 
the period of 10 nights mentioned in the legend of Rebha well 
accords with this conception of the ancient Aryan year, infer- 
red from the story of Hfilios. This resemblance between the” 
two stories naturally leads us to inquire if any clue cannot 
be found to the interpretation of the legend of Rijr&shva in 
the story of H6Iios ; and when we examine the subject from’ 
this point of view, it is not difficult to discover the similarity be- 
tween the slaughter of sheep by Rijrashva and the consuming, 
of the oxen of Hfilios by the companion of Odysseus. The 
wolf, as observed by Prof. Max Muller, is generally understood 
in the Vedic literature to be a representative of darkness and 
mischief rather than of light, and therefore the slaughter 
of 100 sheep for him naturally means the conversion of 
hundred days into nights, producing thereby a continuous 
darkness for a hundred nights, of 24 hours each, Rijrashva or 
the Red-sun may well be spoken of as becoming blind during 
these hundred continuous nights, and eventually cured of his 
blindness by the Ashvins, the harbingers of light and dawn. 
The only objection that may be urged against this interpreta- 
tion is that hundred days should have been described as 
oxen or cows and not as sheep. But I think, that such nice 
distinctions cannot be looked for in every myth, and that if 
hundred days were really converted into so many nights we can 
well speak of them as “ sheep.*’ The slaughter of 100 or loi 
sheep can thus be easily and naturally explained on the theory 
of long continuous darkness, the maximum length of which/ 
as stated in the previous chapter, was one hundred days, or a 
hundred periods of 24 hours In short, the legends of the 
Ashvins furnish us with evidence of three, ten, or a hundred' 
continuous nights in ancient times ; and the incidents which 
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lead US to this inference, are, at best, but feebly explain- 
ed by the Vernal or the Dawn theory *as at present under- 
stood. 

But the most important of the Ashvins’ legends, for our 
purpose, is the story of Atri Saptavadhri. He is described as 
having been thrown into a burning abyss and extricated from 
this perilous position by the Ashvins, who are also said to have 
delivered him from darkness {fama>tah) in VI, 50, lo- In I, 
117,24, the Ashvins are represented as giving a son called 
Hirayna-hasta, or the Gold-hand, to Vadhrimati or the wife of 
a eunuch ; while in V, 78, a hymn, whose seer is Saptavadhri 
himself, the latter is represented as being shut up in a wooden 
case, from which he was delivered by the Ashvins. Upon 
this Prof. Max Muller observes, “ If this tree or this wooden 
case is meant for the night, then, by being kept shut up 
in it he (Saptavadhri) was separated from his wife, he was 
to her like a Vadhri (eunuch), and in the morning only when 
delivered by the Ashvins he became once more the husband 
of the dawn.** But the learned Professor is at a loss to ex- 
plain why Atri, in his character of the nocturnal sun, should be 
called not only a Vadhri but Saptavadhri, or a seven-eunuch. 
Vadhri, as a feminine word, denotes a leather strap, and,, 
as pointed out by Prof. Max Muller, Sayana is of opinion 
that the word can be used also in the masculine gender (X, 102, 
12). The word Saptavadhri may, therefore, denote the sun 
caught in a net of seven leather straps. But the different 
incidents in the legend clearly point out that a seven- 
eunuch, and not a person caught in seven leather straps, is 
meant by the epithet Saptavadhri as applied to Atri in 
this legend. 

It is stated above that a whole hymn (78) of nine verses 
in the 5th Mandala of the Rig-Veda is ascribed to Atri Sapta- 
vadhri. The deities addressed in this hymn are the Ashvins 
whom the poet invokes for assistance in his miserable plight. 
The first six^ verses of the hymn are simple and intelligiMe* 
In the first three, the Ashvins are invoked to come to the 
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f5acrifice like two swans ; and in the fourth, Atri, thrown into a 
pit, is said to have called on them, like a wailing woman, fox 
assistance. The 5th and the 6th verses narrate the story of 
Saptavadhri, shut up in a tree or a wooden case, whose sides 
are asked to tear asunder like the side of her who bringeth forth 
a child. After these six verses come the last three (the 
hymn containing only nine verses), which describe the delivery 
of a child that was in the womb for 10 months ; and Vedic 
scholars have not as yet been able to explain what rational 
connection these three verses could possibly have with the 
preceding six verses of the hymn.* According to S^yaUa, these 
three verses constitute what is called the GarbhasrAvinU 
upanishad or the liturgy of child-birth ; while Ludwig tries to ex- 
plain the concluding stanzas as referring to the delivery of a child, 
a subject suggested by the cimile of a wailing woman 
in the 4th verse, or by the comparison of the side of the 
tree with the side of a parturient woman. It seems, how- 
ever, extraordinary, if not worse, that a subject, not relevant 
except as a simile or hy way of comparison, should be described 
at such length at the close of the hymn. We must, therefore, 
try to lind some other explanation, or hold with Sayana that an 
irrelevant matter, Wr., the liturgy of child-birth, is here 
inserted with no other object but to make up the number 
of verses in the hymn. These verses may be literally translated 
as follows : — 

“7. Just as the wind shakes a pool of lotuses on all 
sides, so may your embryo (garbha) move (in your womb), 
and come out after being developed for ten months {daaha^ 
mdsyahy* 

* The last rive v( rs(s the hymn are as lullows : — ^ 

5^1^^ srftRT wi ^ •> '' •• 

snwJTO 1 ^ ft 

lu « w nm: ywftiff ^rfSnroft 1 '^315 fttj 

II » II ^ «53ift 1 ft 

11 « II ^ »tft[ i ftlw 

«niraV wft II ^ a 
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“ 8. Just as the wind, just as the forest, just as the sea 
moves, so O ten-monthed (embryo) ! come out with the outer 
cover {jardyu).'* 

“ 9. May the child {kiimdra\ lying in the mother’s (womb) 
for ten months, come out alive and unhurt, alive for the living 
mother.” 

These three verses, as observed above, immediately follow 
the verses where the wooden case is said to be shut and open- 
ed for Saptavadhri, and naturally they must be taken to refer 
to, or rather as forming a part of the same legend. But nei- 
ther the Vernal nor the Dawn theory supplies us with any clue 
whatsoever to the right interpretation of these verses. The 
words used present no difficulty. A child full-grown in the womb 
for ten months is evidently ’intended, and its safe delivery is 
prayed for. But what could this child be ? The wife of the 
eunuch Vadhrimati is already said to have got a child Hiranya- 
hasta through the favour of the Ashvins. W e cannot, therefore, 
suppose that she prayed for the safe delivery of a child, nor can 
Saptavadhri be said to have prayed for the safe delivery of his 
wife, who never bore a child to him. The verses, or rather 
their connection with the stofy of Saptavadhri told in the first 
jsix verses of the hymn, have, therefore, remained unexplained up 
to the present day, the only explanations hitherto offered being, 
-as observed above, either utterly unsatisfactory or rather no 
explanations at all. 

The whole mystery is, however, cleared up by the light 
thrown upon the legend by the Arctic theory. The dawn is 
sometimes spoken of in the Rig- Veda as producing the sun 
(I, IJL3, I ; VII. 78, 3). But this dtaiwn cannot be said to have 
borne the child for ten months; nor can we suppose that 
the word dashormds^ah (of ten months), which is found in the 
'7th and the 8th, and the phrase dosha tndsdn found in the 9th 
verse of the hymn were used without any specific meaning 
JOT intention. We must, therefore, look for some other 
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explanation, and this is supplied by the fact that the sun is said 
to be pre-eminently the son of Dy&va-prithivi, or simply of Dyu' 
in the Pig-Veda. Thus in X, 37, i, the sun is called divas-putra 
or the son of Dyu, and in I, 164, 33, we read, “ Dyu is the father,, 
who begot us, our origin is there ; this great Earth is our parent 
mother. The father laid the daughter’s embryo {garhham) within 
the womb of the two wide bowls {uttdnayoh chamvohy\ In the 
preceding verse, we have, “ He (the sun) yet enveloped in his- 
mother’s womb, having various off springs, has gone into the- 
(region of) Nir-riti”; and further that “ he, who had made him, 
do^ not know of him ; surely is he hidden from those who saw 
him.'* In I, 160, I, we similarly find that “These Heaven and 
Earth, bestowers of prosperity and all, the wide sustainers of the- 
regions, the two bowls of noble birth, the holy ones: between 
these two goddesses, the refulgent sun-god travels by fixed 
decrees.” These passages clearly show (i) that the sun was 
conceived as a child of the two bowls, Heaven and Earth, (2> 
that the sun moved like an embryo in the womb, i. e., the 
interior of heaven and earth, and (3) that after moving in this 
w ay in the womb of the mother for some time, and producing 
various offsprings, the sun sank into the land of desolation {Nir-^ 
riti\ and became hidden to those that saw him before. Once 
the annual course of the sun was conceived in this way, it did not 
require any great stretcli of imagination to represent the drop- 
ping of the sun into Nir-riti as an exit from the womb of his 
mother. But what are w^e to understand by the phrase that 
‘he moved in the womb for ten months’ ? The Arctic theory 
explains this point satisfactorily. We have seen that Dir- 
ghatamas was borne on waters for ten months, and the Da- 
shagvas are said to have completed their sacrificial session 
during the same period. The sun can, therefore, be very well 
described, while above the horizon for ten months, as mov- 
ing in the womb of his mother, or betw^een heaveli and earth. 
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for ten months. After this period, the sun was lost, or went out 
of the womb into the land of desolation, there to be shut up as 
in a wooden case for two months. The sage Atri, therefore^- 
rightly invokes the Ashvins for his deliverance from the box 
and also for the safe delivery of the child, i. e., himself, from the 
womb of his mother after ten months. In the Atharva Veda XI, 
5, I, the sun, as a Brahmach^rin, is said to move between heaven 
and earth, and in the 12th verse of the same hymn we are told 
that ’’Shouting forth, thundering, red, white he carries a great 
penis (brilMch-chJiejias) along the earth.” If the sun moving 
between heaven and earth is called brihach-ehhepas he may well 
be called Vadhri (eunuch), when sunk into the land of A'ir-riti. 
But Prof. Max Muller asks us,^why he should be called Sapta- 
vadhri or a seven-eunuch ? The explanation is simple enoi^h. 
The heaven, the earth and the lower r^ions are all conceived 
as divided seven-fold in the 9 ig-Veda, and, when the ocean or 
the waters are described as seven-fold {saJHa-budhnam arnavam, 
VIII, 40, 5; sapta upah X, 104,8), or when we have seven Danus or 
demons, mentioned in X, 120, 6, or when Indra is called snpta^ 
or the seven-slayer (X, 49, 8), or Vrilra is said to have 
seven forts (I, 63, 7), or when the cowstead {vraja), which the 
two Ashvins are said to have opened in X, 40, 8, is described 
as tapt&sya, the sun, who is bfUmcI^-chhepas and seven-rayed or 
seven-horsed (V, 45, g) while moving between heaven and earth, 
may very well be described as Saptavadhri or seven-eunuch when' 
sunk into the land of Nir.riti or the nether world of bottomless 
darkness from which he is eventually released by the Ashvins. The- 
last three verses of V, 78, can thus be logically connected with the 
story of Saptavadhri mentioned in the immediately preceding* 
verses, if the period of ten months, during which the child moves in. 
the mother’s womb, is taken to represent the period of ten months' 
sunshine followed by the long night of two months,* the existence 
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of which we have establish^ hy independent Vedic evidence. 
The point has long remained unexplained, and it is only by the 
Ar ctic theory that it can be now satisfactorily accounted for. 

In connection with this subject it is necessary to refer to a 
riddle or a paradox, which arises out of it. The sun was 
supposed to move in the womb of his mother for ten months 
and then to drop into the nether world. In other words, as 
Soon as he came out of the womb, he was invisible ; while in 
ordinary cases a child becomes visible as soon as it is brought 
into the world after ten months of gestation. Here was an 
idea, or rather an apparent contradiction between two ideas, 
which the Vedic poets were not slow to seize upon, and evolve 
a riddle out of it. Thus we have seen above (1, 164, 32) that 
the sun is described as being invisible to one who made him, 
evidently meaning his mother. In V, 2, i, we again meet 
with the same riddle ; for it says, “ Young mother carries in 
secret the boy confined; she does not yield him to the father. 
People do not see before them his fading face, laid down with the 
Arati.'** In I, 72, 2, we further read, *’A11 the clever immortals 
did not find the calf though sojourning round about 
us. The attentive (gods), wearying themselves, following his 
foot-steps, stood at the highest beautiful standing p'ace of 
Agni and the same idea is expressed in I, 95, 4, which says, 
“ Who amongst you has understood this secret ? The calf has 
by itself given birth to its mother. The germ of many, the great 
seer moving by his own strength comes forward from the lap of 
the active one {apwdm)/* It is the story of the hidden Agni, 
who is described in X, 124, i, as having long (jyok) resided in 

*iSee Oldenberg’s Vedic Hynwis, S, B- E. Series, VuL XLVI,pp. 
366-68. The first two verses of the hymn are: — Wf- 
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the long darkness {dirgham tamah\ and who eventually conies' 
out as the child of waters {apdm napdt, I, 143, 1). The epithet 
apdm mpdt as applied to Agni is usually explained as referring 
to the lightening produced from the clouds, but this explanation 
does not account for the fact of his long residence in darkness. 
The puzzle or the riddle is, however, satisfactorily solved by the 
Arctic theory, combined with the cosmic circulation of aerial 
waters. The sun, who moves in the interior of heaven and 
earth for ten months, as in the womb of his mother, naturally 
suggested to the Vedic poets the parallel idea of the period of 
ten months' gestation ; but the wonder was that while a child 
is visible to all as soon as it is born, the sun became invisible 
just at the time when he came out of the womb. Where did 
he go ? Was he locked up in a wooden chest or bound down 
with leather straps in the region of waters ? Why did the 
mother not present him to the father after he was safely de. 
livered? Was he safely delivered ? These questions natural- 
ly arise out of the story, and the Vedic poets appear to 
take delight in reverting again and again to the same paradox 
in different places. And what applies to Surya or the sun ap- 
plies to Agni as well ; for tljere are many passages in the 9 ig- 
Veda where Agni is identified with the sun. Thus Agni is 
said to be the light of heaven in the bright sky, waking at 
dawn, the head of heaven (III, 2, 14), and he is described as 
having been born on the other side of the air in X, 187, 5. In 
the Aitareya BrAhmana (VIII, 28), we are further told that 
the sun, when setting, enters into Agni and is reproduced from 
the latter ; and the same identification appears to be alluded 
to in the passages from the Rig-Veda, where Agni is said to 
unite with the light of the sun or to shine in heaven (VIII, 44, 
2g). The story of concealing the child after ten months of 
gestation whether applied to Agni or to Surya is thus only 
a different version of the story of the disappearance of the 
sun from *the upper hemisphere after ten months of sunshine. 
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But what became of the child (Kumdra) which disappeared 
in this way ? Was he lost for ever or again restored tohiSK 
parents ? How did the fkther or even the mother obtain the 
child so lost ? Some one must bring the child to them, and 
this task seems to have been entrusted to the Bibhus or the 
Ashvins in theRig-Veda. Thus ini, no, 8, the Bibhus are 
said to have united the mother with the calf, and in I, 116, 
13, the Ashvins are described as giving to Vadhrimati a 
child called Hiranya-hasta. The story of restoring Vishnipu 
to Vishvaka (I, 117, 7) and of giving milk to Shayu's cow 
probably refer to the same phenomenon of bringing back the 
morning sun to the parents ; and from this it is but a small 
step to the story of Kumara (fti., a child), one of the names of 
K^rttikeya in the Puranas. It was this Kumara, or the once 
iiidden (guha), or dropped (skanda) Child, rising along with the 
seven rivers or mothers (VIII, 96, i) in the morning, that led 
the army of gods or light and walked victoriously along the 
Devay&na path. He was the leader of days, or the army of 
gods ; and as Maruts were the allies of Indra in his conflict 
with Vritra, Kumara or the Child, meaning the morning sun, 
may, by a turn of the mythological kaleidoscope, be very well 
•called a son of Rudra, the later representative of the Maruts; 
or said to be born of Agni, who dwelt in waters ; or described as 
the son of seven or six Krittikas. As the morning sun has to 
pierce his way up through the apertures of Alburz, tempo- 
rarily closed by Vritra, this Kumara can again be well termed 
Krauncha- daraha, or the piercer of the Krauncha mountain, an 
epithet applied to him in the Puranas.* But we are not here 
concerned with the growth which Kumara, or the child of the 

1 . For a further devlopment of the idea see Mr. Narayan Aiyao- 
^ar’s Essays on ludo- Aryan Mythology, Part II,pp,57-80. In the light 
of the Arctic theory we may have to modify some of Mr. Aiyang&r’s 
views. Thus out of the seven rivers or mothers, which bring on the light 
of the sun, one may be regarded as his real mother and the other six a® 
•stepmothers. 
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morning, attained in later mythology. W e took up the legends 
of the Ashvins with a view to see if there i^ere any incidents in 
Ihem which became intelligible only on the Arctic theory, and 
the foregoing examination of the legends shows that we have 
not searched in vain. The expression dasha-mdsj/a in the leg- 
end of Sapta-vadhri and dasham'i yuge in that of Dirgha- 
tamas directly indicate a period of ten months* sunshine, and 
we have seen tjiat three, ten, or a hundred ^ continuous nights 
are also referred to directly or metaphorically in some of these 
Jegends. W e have again such expressions as “ the sun sleep- 
ing in darkness or in the lap of Nir-riti,** which show that 
actual and not metaphorical darkness was intended. In short, 
the sun, sunk in the nether world of waters and darkness, and 
not merely a winter sun, is the burden of all these legends, 
and the achievements of the Ashvins refer to the rescue of the 
^un from the dark pit of the nether world or from the bottom- 
less ocean or darkness. The Vernal and Arctic theories are 
both solar in character, and in either case the legends are 
interpreted on the supposition that they icpresent some solar 
phenomenon. But the Arctic theory does not stop with the 
.decay of the sun’s power in winter, but goes a step further in 
making the long darkness of the circum-polar region, the 
natural basis of many imix)rtant Vedic legends ; and the fore- 
going discussion of the myths of the Ashvins clearly shows 
that a wider basis, like the one supplied by the Arctic theory, 
was not only desirable but necessary for a proper explanation 
of these legends— a fact, which, in its turn, further corro- 
borates and establishes the new theory. 

The Surya's Wheel. 

W t have already discussed the l^ends of the seven Adi'- 
ty as with their still-bom brother, and shewn that it represents 
seven months of sunshine in the ancient Aryan ^ homo. 

Ihis is not tlfe only period of sunshine in the Arctic r^ioh. 
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where, according to latitude, the sun is above the horizon from 
6 to 12 months. The sacrificial session of the Navagvas and the 
Dashagvas thus lasted for nine or ten months, and amongst the 
Ashvins' legends, that of Saptavadhri is just shown to have been 
based on the phenomenon of ten months' sunshine. Is there 
any legend of Surya in the Rig-Veda, which refers to this 
phenomenon ? — is the question we have now to consider. The 
statement that ten borses are yoked to the carriage of the sun 
has been shewn to point out to a period of ten months' 
sunshine ; but the legend of Indra’s stealing the wheel of the 
sun is still more explicit. To understand it properly we must, 
however, first sec in what relation Indra generally stands 1o 
Surya. It has been shown in the last chapter, that Indra is 
the chief hero in the fight between the powers of light and 
darkness. It is he, who causes the sun to rise with the dawn, 
or makes the sun to shine (VIII, 3, 6 ; VIII, 98, 2) .md 
mount the sky (I, 7, 3). The sun, it is further stated, (III, 31/ 
5), was dwelling in darkness, where Indra, accompanied by the 
Dashagvas found him and brought him up for man. It is 
Indra again who makes a path for the sun (X, iii, 3), and 
fights with the demons of darkness in order to gain back the 
light of the morning. In short, Indra is everywhere described 
as a friend and helper of Surya, and yet the Rig-Veda men- 
tions a legend in which Indra is said to have taken away or 
stolen the wheel of Surya and thus vanquished him (I, 175, 4 ; 
IV, 30, 4 ; V, 31, II ; X, 43, 5). It has been supposed that the 
legend may refer either to the obscuration of the sun by a 
storm-cloud, or to his diurnal setting ; but the former is too un- 
certain an event to be made the basis of a legend like the pre- 
sent, nor can a cloud be said to be brought on by Indra, while 
we have no authority to assume, as presupposed in the latter 
case, that the legend refers to the daily setting of the sun. 
W d must, therefore, examine the legend a little more closely, 
and see if we can explain it in a more intelligible ‘way. Now 
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Silrya’s chariot is described in the Rig- Veda as having but one 
wheel (I, 164, 2), though the wheel is said to be seven-fold ; 
and in the later mythology it is distinctly stated that the chariot 
of the snn is cka-chakra or a monocycle. If this wheel is taken 
away, the progress of the sun must cease, bringing everything 
to a dead lock. It seems, however, that the wheel of the sun 
means the sun himself in the present legend. Thus in 
I, 175, and IV, 30, 4, the phrase used is silrf/am chakram^ 
evidently meaning that the solar orb itself is conceived as a 
wheel. When this wheel is said to be stolen, wc must, there- 
fore, suppose that the sun himself was taken away, and not that 
one of the two wheels of his carriage was stolen, leaving the 
carriage to run on one wheel as best as it could. What did 
Indra do with this solar wheel, or the sun himslf, which he 
stole in this way ? We are told that he used solar rays as his 
weapon to kill or burn the demons (VIII, 12, 9). It is, there- 
fore, clear that the stealing of the solar wheel and the 
conquest over the demons are contemporaneous events. Indra 's 
fight with the demons is mainly for the purpose of regaining 
light, and it may be asked how Indra can be described to have 
used the solar orb as a weapon of attack for the purf)Ose of 
regaining Surya that was lost in darkness? For it amounts 
to saying that the solar orb was used as a weapon in recovering 
the sun himself, which was believed to be lost in darkness. 
But the difficulty is only apparent and is due to the modern 
notions of light or darkness. Surya and darkness, according to 
the modern notions, cannot be supposed to exist in the same 
place ; but the Rig-Veda distinctly speaks of “the sun dwelling in 
darkness *' in two places at least (III, 39, 5 ; I, 117, 5) ; and 
this can be explained only on the supposition that the Vedic 
bards believed that the sun was deprived of his lustre when 
he sank below the horizon, or that his lustre wfts temporarily 
obscured during his struggle with the demons of darkness. 
It is impossible to explain the expression tamasi kshiyantam 
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(dwelling in darkness) on any other theory ; and if this 
explanation is accepted, it is not difficult to understand 
how the solar orb could be said to be utilized by Indra in 
vanquishing the demons and regaining the morning light. 
In other words, Indra helps the sun in destroying the obs- 
truction which marred or clouded his lustre, and when this 
obstruction is removed the sun regains his light and rises up 
from the nether ocean. Indra is, therefore, correctly described 
in IV, 17, 14, as having stopped the wheel of the sun, and, 
turning it round , flung it into the concealing darkness at the 
bottom of rajas or in the nether world of darkness. But the 
passage important for our purpose is VI, 31, 3. It reads as 
follows : — 

J'rani Kuisena abJd Shushnam Indra 
Ashushafh yudhya Kuyavant yarisMau | 

Dasha prapifve adha SHryasya 
mushdyas t'.hakram avive rapdfnsi || 

The first half of the verse presents no difficulty. It 
means “ O Indra ! in the striving for the cows, do you, with 
Kiitsa, fight against Shushna, the Ashudia and the Kuyava, 
Here Ashudia and Kuyava are used as adjectives to Shushna 
and mean ‘ the voracious Shushna, the bane of the crops." The 
second hemistich, however, is not so simple. The last phrase 
ar}.ve~rapdmsi is split in the Pada text as aviveh and rapdmsi^ 
which means “destroy calamities or mischiefs {raptlmsi^y* 
But Prof. Oldenberg proposes to divide the phrase as aviveh 
and apdmsi^ in confirmity with IV, 19, 10, and translates, 
“ Thou hast manifested thy manly works {aptimsiy'f It is not, 
however, necessary for our present purpose to examine the re- 
lative merits of these two interpretations ; and we may, there- 
fore, adopt the older of the two, which translates the phrase 
as meaning, “ Thou hast destroyed calamities or mischiefs, 

• See Rig. VI, 31 , 3 ,—?^ nfilA • 

^ See Oldenberg’s Vedic Hymns, S.B.E. Series, Vol. XLVI,p. 69 » 
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iirapdmaiy* Omitting the first two words, viz,^ daaha and pro- 
the second hemistich may, theifefore, be rendered, “Thou 
hast stolen the wheel of Surya and hast destroyed calamities.’* 
We have now to ascertain the meaning of dosha prapitve. 
SiLyana takes dasha as equivalent to adashah bittest, 
from damsh^ to bite), zxidi prapitve to mean “in the battle” 
— and translates, “Thou bittest him in the battle.” But 
this is evidently a forced meaning, and one that does not 
harmonise With other passages, where the same legend is describ- 
ed. Thus in IV, i6, 12, we are told that Shushna was 
Icilled at ahnah i^rapitve^ and the last phrase evidently denotes 
the time when Shushna was defeated; while in V, 31, 7, 
Indra is described as having checked the wiles of Shushna 
by reaching jyra2yUt'a'ni, By the side of the expression dasha 
Prapitve, we thus have two more passages in the p.ig-Veda, 
referring to the same legend, and in one of which Shushna 
is said to be killed at the prapitva of the day {ahruih 
prapitve\ while in the other, the wiles of the demon are said 
to be checked by Indra on reaching ifrapUvam, The three 
expressions, da^^ha prapitrf^.^ ahnah prajHtve^ and Prapitvam yan^ 
must, therefore, be taken to be synonymous ; and whatever 
meaning we assign to jfrapitve, it must be applicable to all 
the three cases. The word jrrapitve is used several times in 
the Rig- Veda, but scholars are not agreed as to its mean- 
ing. Thus Grassmann gives two meanings of i^rajf^va- The 
first denoting “advance,” and the second “the beginning 
of the day.” According to him ahnah vrapiive means “ in 
the morning ” (IV, 16, 12). But he would render prapitvam 
yan simply by “advancing.” In VI, 31, 3, he would also 
take prapU'oe as meaning “ in the morning,” The word 
prapUve also occurs in I, i8g, 7, and there Prof. Olden- 
berg translates it by “at the time of the advancing day,” 
and, quotes Geldner in support thereof. Say ana in VIII, 4, 3, 
translates dpitve by ‘friendship’ and prapi^ve \)y ‘having ac- 
■quired,’ (cf. Nir. Ill, 20). Under these circumstances it is, I 
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think, safer to ascertain the meaning of iiraiHtve direct from 
those Vedic passages where it occurs in contrast with other 
words. Thus in VII, 41, 4, (Vaj. Sam, XXXIV, 37) and VIII, 
I, 2 g, we find prapitve very distinctly contrasted with madhye 
(the middle) and udM (the beginning) of the day ; and in 
both these places pra^nt'oe can mean nothing but ‘ the decline 
or the end of the day.’* Mahidhara, on Vaj. Sam. XXXIV, 
37 » explains j^rayitre as equivalent to prapatane or astamaye^ 
meaning “ the decline, fall, or end of the day.” Adopting this 
meaning, the phrase ahnah m barhth^ in IV, 16, 12, 

would then mean that Shushna w^as killed ‘ when the day had 
declined.’ Now if Shushna was killed when the day had de- 
clined the phrase ought to be, by analogy, inter- 

preted in the siime way. But it is difficult to do so, so long as 
dasha is separated from prapilre^ as is done in the Pada text. 
I proixDse, therefore, that dnsfia-prapitre be taken as one 
word, and interpreted to mean ‘‘ at tho decline of the ten,” 
meaning that Shushna was killed at the end or completion of 
ten (months). In I, 141, 2, the phrase dasha-^pramuim is 
taken as a compound word in the Pada text, but Oldenberg, 
following the Fetersberg Lexicon,' splits it into dasha and pror- 
mahin, I proix)se to deal exactly in the reverse way with the 
phrase dasha pramt'ce in the passage under consideration, and 
translate the V Cl se thus : — “Olndralin the striving for cows 
do thou, with Kutsa, fight against Shushna, the Ashusha and 
Kuyava. On the decline (or the completion) of the ten {soil. 
months), thou stolest the wheel of Surya and didst destroy cala- 
mities (or, according to Oldenberg, manifest manly works).” 
The passage thus becomes intelligible, and we are not required 

• Rig. \II, 41 , 4 ,— WT Ari' srfq??! « 

W ^StTJir II Rig- MH. l. JW 

^ ^ jw ?r«i i irf^ srerar 

II Thot© two j^assages cle:irly prove that prafkive^ used w ith 
refereacc to the cuy, denoT« s k < elm- or tho teribinatic n thorooV. 
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to invent a new meaning for dasha and make Indra bite his 
enemy on the battle-field. If we compare the phrase dashor 
prapitve with aJuiah prapitvo occurring * in IV, 1 6, 12, and bear 
in mind the fact that both are used in connection with the 
legendary fight with Shushna, we are naturally led to suppose 
that dasha-prajntvc denotes, in all probability, the time of the 
contest, as ah'nah prapilve does in the other passage, and that 
dasha prajntve piust be taken as equivalent to da&hdnam prapUve 
and translated to mean “ On the completion of the ten, which 
can be done only by taking (lasha-2>rapitve as a compound word. 
The grammatical construction being thus determined, the only 
question that remains is to decide whether dosha (ten) means 
ten days or ten months. A comparison with nhnah pra^ntve may 
suggest “ days,” but the tight with Shushna cannot be regarded 
to have been fought every ten days. It is either annual or daily ; 
and we arc thus led to interpret dasha in the compound dojsha- 
prapiti^e (or dashdndm when the compound is dissolved) as 
equivalent to ten months in the same w^ay as the numeral 
dvddashasya is interpreted to mean “of the twelfth month,” or 
dvddashasya mdsasya in VII, 103, g. The passage thus denotes 
the exact time when the wheel of the sun, or the solar orb, was 
stolen by Indra and utilized as a weapon of attack to demolish 
the demons of darkness. This was done at the end of ten months, 
or at the end of the old Roman year, or at the close of the 
sacrificial session of the Dashagvas who with Indra are said to 
have found the sun dwelling in darkness. The construction 
of the passage proposed above is not only natural and 
simple, but the sense it gives is in harmony with the mean- 
ing of similar other passages relating to the fight of 
Shushna, and is far more rational than the current meaning 
which makes Indra bite his enemy in a rustic and unpre- 
cedented manner. It is the Pada text that is responsible 
for the present unnatural meaning ; for if it had not split 
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^ip the phrase into doaha and prapUve^ its correct meaning 
might not have become so obscure as at present But 
the Pada text is not infallible; and even Yaska and S 4 yana 
have adopted amendments in certain cases (cf. 1, 105, 18; X,. 
29, 1 ; and Nir. V, 21 ; VI, 28), and the same thing has been 
done rather more freely by Western scholars. We arc not, 
therefore, following an untrodden path in giving up the Pador 
text, especially when the verse is more naturally and intelligently 
interpreted by taking daalm-praiHtre as one compound word- 
When the verse is so interpreted we get a complete account of 
the annual course of the sun in the home of the Aryans in an- 
cient days. It was Indra, who caused the sun to rise after his 
long fight with Vritra ; and when the sun had shone for ten 
months, Indra stoic the solar orb and took the sun with him into 
darkness to fight with the demons. That is the meaning of the 
whole legend ; and when it can be so naturally explained only by 
the Arctic theory, the necessity of the latter becomes at once 
established. 

Vishnu’s three strides. 

There are a few more Vcdic legends which indicate or 
suggest the Arctic conditions of climate or calendar, and I 
propose to briefly examine them in this chapter. One of these 
legends relates to Vishnu and his three long strides, which are 
distinctly mentioned in several places in the Rig-Veda (I, 22, 
17-18; I, 154, 2). Yaska (Nir. XII, ic}) quotes the opinion 
of two older writers regarding the character of these three 
steps. One of these, Shakapuui, holds that the three steps 
must be placed on the earth, in the atmosphere, and in the 
sky ; while AurnavM)ha thinks that the three steps must be 
located, one on the hill where the sun rises {samdrohana\ 
another on the meridian sky and the third on the 

hill of setting {gayorshiraa.) Prof. Max Muller thinks that this 
Ihree-fold stepping of Vishnu is emblematic of the rising, the 
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culminating and the setting of the sun; and Muir quotes a passage 
from the Ram^yana (IV, 40, 64), which mentions udayof-parmta^ 
or the mountain of sun-rise, and says that on the top ofit i& 
the peak Saiimanasa, the place where Vishnu’s first step was 
planted. We are then told that his second step was placed on 
the summit of Meru ; and that “ when the sun had circled round 
Jambiidvipa by the north, he is mostly visible on that lofty peak.” 
It seems, therefore, that according to the Ramayana the third 
stepofViflhnu was round Jambudvipa, and was planted after 
sunset, whatever that may mean. In the Puranic literature, 
Vishnu’s three steps appear as the three steps of Vamana, the 
fifth incarnation of Vishnu. Bali, the powerful enemy of the 
;;ods, was celebrating a sacrifice, when, assuming the form of a 
dwarf, Vishnu approached him* and begged for three paces of 
ground. No sooner the request was granted than Vishnu 
assumed a miraculous form and occupied the whole earth by 
the first step and the atmosphere and everything above it with 
the second. Bali, who was the lord of the universe before, 
was surprised at the metamorphosis of the dwarf; but had to 
make good his own word by offering his head for the third stej^ of 
Vamana. The offer was accepted and Bali was pressed down 
under the third step into the nether world, and the empire of 
the earth and heavens above was again restored to Indra from 
whom it had been snatched away by Bali. Amongst these 
various interpretations one thing stands out very clear, viz,, 
that Vishnu represents the sun in one form or another. But 
Vedic scholars are not agreed as to whether Vishnu's strides 
represent the daily or the yearly course of the sun. We must, 
therefore, carefully examine the Vedic passages relating to 
Vishnu, and see if any indication is found therein to decide 
which of these two views is more probable or correct. Now in 
I* I 55 i Vishnu is described as setting in motion, like a revol- 
ving wheel, 'his ninety steeds with their four nam'es, evidently 
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referring to 360 days, divided into four groups or seasons 
of go days each. This is good evidence to hold that the 
yearly course of the sun must be taken as the basis of the 
exploits of Vishnu. The Rig-Veda further tells us that Vishnu 
was the intimate friend of Indra {yujyali sakhd^ I, 22, Ig), and 
that he assisted Indra in his fight with Vritra. Thus in IV, 18, 
TT, we arc told that “ Indra about to kill Vritra said ‘ O friend 
Vishnu ! stride vastly,* (also cf. VIII, 12, 27)**; and ►in I, 156, 4, 
Vishnu is said to have opened the cows* stable with the assistance 
of his friend, while lx)th Indra and Vishnu are described as 
having together vanqished Sliambara, conquered the host of 
Varchins and produced the sun, dawn and the fire in VII, gg, 4 
and 5. It is evident from these passages that Vishnu was the 
associate of Indra in his fight with Vritra (cf. VIII, 100,12 ) ; 
and if so, one of tlie three steps must be placed in regions where 
this fight was fought, that is, in the nether world. We can now 
understand why, in 1, 155, 5, it is said that two of the three steps 
of Vishnu are visible to man, but the third is beyond the reach 
of birds or mortals (also cf. VII, gg, i). When the third step 
of Vidiiiu it, located in the nether world, it can well be said 
10 be invisible, or beyond the reach of mortals. We have seen 
that the alxide of Vritra is said to be hidden and filled with 
darkness and waters. If Vi^j^hUu helped Indra in his fight 
with Vritra, his third step must be taken to correspond with 
the home of Vritra ; in other words, Vishnu’s strides represent 
the annual course of tlic sun divided into three parts. Dur- 
ing two of these the sun was above the horizon, and hence 
two of Vishnu*s three strides wore said to be visible. But 
when in the third or the last part of the year the sun 
went below the horizon producing continuous darkness, Vi- 
:‘hnu*s third step was said to be invisible. It was then that 
he helped Indr^i to demolish Vritra and bring back the dawn, 
the sun and the sacrifice. It has been shown in the last 
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^chapter that Indra’s fight with Shambara commenced on the 
fortieth day of Sharad or in the eighth m^onth after the begin- 
ning of the year with Vasa'tUn. These eight months of sunshine 
and four of darkness may very well be represented by two 
visible and one invisible step of Vishnu, and the Puranic story 
of Vishnu’s sleeping for four months in the year further 
supports the same view. It may also be noticed that Vishnu 
is said to sleep, on his serpent bed in the midst of the ocean ; 
and the ocean and the serpent here alluded to arc evidently 
the waters {dpah) and Ahi or Vritra mentioned in theVritra 
legend. It is said that the sleep of Vishnu represents the 
rainy season of four months ; but this is a later misrepresenta- 
tion of the kind we have noticed^ in the last chapter in regard 
to waters. When the exploits of Indra were transferred from 
the last season of the year, Ilemmila^ to Var,^hd or the 
rainy season, the period, during which Vishnu lay dormant, 
must have been naturally misunderstood in the same way and 
identified with the rainy season. But originally Vishnu’s 
sleep and his third step must have been identical ; and as the 
third step is said to be invisible, we cannot suppose tliat it was 
planted in the rainy season, which is visible enough. The long 
darkness of the winter night in the Arctic region can alone 
adequately represent the third step of Vishnu or the period of 
his sleep; and the legend about the Phrygian god, who, accord- 
ing to Plutarch,' was believed to sleep during winter and 
resume his activity during summer, has been interpreted 
by Prof. Rhys in the same way. The Irish raumde o{ th^ 
Ultonian heroes also points out to the same conclusion.* 

But apart from the sleep of Vishnu which is Puranic, we 
have a Vedic legend which has the same meaning. In the 
Rig-Veda (VII, 100, 6 ), Vishnu is represented as having a 
bad name, viz,, shijHvMa, Thus the poet says, “ O Viahnu ! 

* See Rhys’ Hibbert Lecturer, j), 632. The j)assago is quoted in 
full iu Chap. infra- 
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what was there to be blamed in thee when thou declaredest ‘ I 
am shijnvishta * ? Yaska records (Nir. V, 7-9) an old tradi- 
tion that according to Aupamanyava, Vishnu has two names 
Sfdpivifthta and Vishnu, of which the former has a bad sense 
(kutsUdrfMyam) ; and then quotes the aforesaid verse which 
he explains in two \vays. The first of these two interpreta- 
tions accords with that of Aupamanyava ; and sh^pivishta is 
there explained by Yaska to mean shepah iva nirvesktiiah, 
or “ enveloped like the private parts ” or “ with rays obscured 
{ai^ratipanna-rashmih). Yaska, however, suggests an alter- 
native interpretation and observes that shipivishta may be 
taken as a laudatory appellation, meaning “ one whose rays 
(shipaf/ah) arc displayed {dvisht It is inferred by some 
scholars from this passiige that the meaning of the word sJd- 
pivishta had already become uncertain in the days of Yaska; 
but I do not think it probable, for even in later literature shir 
jivishta is an opprobrious appellation meaning either ‘‘one 
whose hair has fallen off, *' or “ one who is afflicted with an 
incurable skin disease." The exact nature of the affliction may 
be uncertain ; but there can be no doubt that shipivishta has 
a bad meaning even in later Sanskrit literature. But in days 
when the origin of this phrase, as applied to Vishhu, was for- 
gotten, theologians and scholars naturally tried to divest the 
phrase of its opprobrious import by proposing alternative mean- 
ings; and Yaska was probably the first Nairukta to formulate 
a good meaning for shipivishta by suggesting that shipi may 
be taken to mean “ rays." Tliat is why the passage from the 
Mahabharata (Shanti-Parvan, Chap. 342, vv. 69-71), quoted by 
Muir, tells us that Yaska was the first to apply the epithet 
to Vishnu; and it is unreasonable to infer from it, as Muir 
has done, that the writer of the MahabhArata ** was not a par- 
ticularly good Vedic scholar.” In the Taittiriya Samhita, we 
are told that yishhu was worshipped as Shipivishta (II, 2, 12, 
4 and 5 ), and that sUpi means cattle or pashavah* (II, 5, 5, 2;. 
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TAn. Br. XVIII, 6 , 26 ). Shipivishta is thus explained as a 
laudatory appellation by taking ahipi equal tg ‘ cattle,* ‘ sacrifice’ 
or ‘ rays/ But these etymological devices have failed to invest 
the word with a good sense in Sanskrit literature ; and this fact 
by itself is sufficient to show that the word ahipiviahta originally 
was, and has always been, a term of leproach indicating some 
bodily affliction, though the nature of it was not exactly known. 
The theological scholars, it is true, have tried to explain the 
word in a different sense ; but this is due to their unwillingness 
to give opprobrious names to their gods, rather than to any 
uncertainty about the real meaning of the word. It was thus 
that the word which is originally a bad name 

(kutaitdrthlyam) according to Aupafnanyava, was converted into 
a mysterious (j/uhya) name for the deity. But this transition of 
meaning is confined only to the theological literature, and did 
not pass over into the non-theological works, for the obvious 
reason that in ordinary language the bad meaning of the word 
was sufficiently familiar to the people. There can, therefore, be 
little doubt that, in VII, 100, 5 and 6, shipivishta is used in a bad 
sense as stated by Aupamanyava. These verses have been 
translated by Muir as follows ; — “ I, a devoted worshipper, who 
know the sacred rites, today celebrate this thy name shipivishta; 
I, who am weak, laud thee who art strong and dwellest beyond 
this lower world (kahayantam, agya rnjasah 2^firdke), What, Vishnu, 
hast thou to blame, that thou declaredest, ‘I am Shipivishta'l Do 
not conceal from us this form (varj)as\ since thou didst assume 
another shape in the battle.” The phrase “ dwelling in the lower 
world *\rnjasnh pardke), or “beyond this world,** furnishes us with 
a clue to the real meaning of the passage. It w'as in the nether 
world that Vishnu bore this bad name. And what was the bad 
name after all ? ShipiviaMa^ or “ enveloped like ahepa^* meaning 
that his rays were obscured, or that he was temporarily concealed 
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in a dark cover. The poet, therefore, asks Vishnu not to be 
ashamed of the epithet, because, says he, the form indicated by 
the bad name is only temporarily assumed, as a dark armour, 
for the purpose of fighting with the Asuras, and as it was no 
longer needed, Vishnu is invoked to reveal his true form {varpas) 
to the worshipper. That is the real meaning of the verses quoted 
above, and in spite of the attempt of Yaska and other scholars 
to convert the bad name of Vishnu into a good one by the help 
of etymological speculations, it is plain that shipivifiMa was a bad 
name, and that it signified the dark outer appearance of Vishnu 
in his fight with the demons in the nether world. If the sun is 
called bfUiaf h-fhlypnfi when moving in regions above the horizon, 
he can be very well described as ahipivi^Mn or “enveloped like 
’’ when moving in the nether world ; and there is hardly 
anything therein of which the deity or his worshippers should be 
ashamed. Later Puranic tradition represents Vishnu as 
sleeping during this period ; but whether we take it as sleep or 
disease it means one and the same thing. It is the story of 
Vishnu going down to the nether world, dark or diseased, to 
plant his third step on the head of the Asuras, or in a dark 
armour to help Indra in his struggle for waters and light, a 
which, we have seen, lasted for a long time and resulted 
in the flowing of waters, the recovery of the dawn and the 
coming out of the sun in a bright armour after a long and con- 
tinuous darkness. 

A comparison with the abodes of other Vcdic deities, who 
are said to traverse the whole universe like Vishnu confirms the 
same view. One of these deities is Savitri, who in V, 8i, 3, 
is described as measuring the world {rajdmsi) ; and in I, 35, 6, 
we are told “ There are three heavens {dpdvah) of Savitri, two 
of them are near and the third, bearing the brave, is in the 
world of Yama.” This means that two of Savitri's three 
abodes arc in the upper heaven and one in the nether world or 
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the kingdom of Yama. The second deity that traverses or 
measures the universe is Agni (VI, 7, 7). ^ he has three stations, 
one in samudra or ocean, one in heaven [dm) and one in the 
waters or a2^sn (I, 95, 3). His light is spoken of as three-fold 
(III, 26, 7), he has three heads (I, 146, i) and three seats, powers 
or tongues (III, 20, 2 ; VIII, 39, 8). Now although these three 
stations do not seem to be always conceived alike, yet one of 
them at any rate can be clearly identified with the third step of 
Vishnu ; for in X, i, 3, wx arc told that the third station of Agni 
is known only to Vishnu, while in V, 3, 3, Agni, with the ui»atua 
(last or highest) step of Vishnu, is said to guard the sacred cows. 
This description agrees well with I, 154, 5 and 6, where swift 
moving cows and a spring of hdney are said to exist in the place 
where the highest step of Vishnu is planted. It has been showm 
above that Agni sometimes represents the sun in the Rig-Veda, 
and that his hiding in the waters and coming out of them as 
a;pdm napiU or the child of watern is only a different version of 
the sun sinking below the horizon for a long time and then emerg- 
ing out of the nether ocean at the end of the long Arctic night. 
Vishnu is also the same sun under a different name, and the 
third step of Vishnu and the third or the hidden abode of Agni 
can, therefore, be easily recognised as identical in character. 
The third deity that traverses the universe is the Ashvins to 
whom the epithet parijman or ‘ going round ’ is applied several 
times in the Rig-Veda (1,46,14; I, 117,6). The Ashvins 
are said to have three stations ( VIII, 8, 23 )i and their chariot, 
which is sadd to go over both the worlds alike ( I, 30, 18 ), has 
three wheels one of which is represented as deposited in a 
cave or a secret place, like the third step of Vishnu, which 
is beyond the ken of mortals (cf. X, 85, 14 — 16). This coin- 
cidence between the third stations of the three different world- 
traversing gods cannot be treated as accidental ; and if so» 
the combirfed effect of all the passages stated above will be 
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■clearly seen to point out to the conclusion that the third or the 
hiddai place, dwelling or abode in each case must be sought for 
in the nether world, the world of the Pitris, of Yama, of waters 
and darkness. 


Trita Aptya. 

It has been stated above that the year divided into three 
parts of 4 months each represents the three steps of Vishnu ; 
and that the first two parts were said to be visible as contrasted 
with the third which was hidden, because in the ancient home 
of the Aryan people the sun was above the horizon only for 
about 8 months. If we personify these three parts of the year, 
we get a legend of three brothers, the first two of whom may be 
described as arranging to throw the third into a pit of darkness. 
This is exactly the story of Trita Aptya in the jRig-Veda or of 
Thraetaona in the Avesta. Thus Sayana, in his commentary 
on I, 105, quotes a passage from the Taittiriya Brahmana (III, 
2, 8, lo-ii) and also a story of the Shatyayanins giving the 
legend of three brothers called Ekata, Dvita and Trita, or the 
first, the second and the third, the former two of whom threw 
the last or Trita into a well from which he was taken out by 
Brihaspati. But in the Rig-Veda Ekata is not mentioned any- 
where ; while Dvita, which grammatically means the second, is 
met with in two places (V, 18, 2 ; VIII, 47, 16). Dvita is the 
seer of the i8th hymn in the fifth Mandala, and in the second 
verse of the hymn he is said to receive maimed offerings ; while 
in VIII, 47, 16, the dawn is asked to bear away the evil dream to 
Dvita and Trita. Grammatical analogj’ points out that Trita 
must mean the third, and in VI, 44, 23, the word triteshu is used as 
a numeral adjective to rochaneshu meaning “in the third region.” 
As a Vedic deity Trita is called Aptya, meaning “ bom of or re^ 
siding in waters ” (Siy. on VIII, 47, 15) ; and he is referred to in 
several places, bdng associated with the Maruts -and Indra in 
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■slaying the demon or the powers of darkness like Vritra. Thus 
in X, 8, 8, Trita, urged by Indra, is said to have fought against 
,and slain the three- headed {trUshiras) soh of Tvashtri and released 
the cows ; while inX, 99,6, we read that Indra subdued th^ 
loud-roaring six- eyed demon, and Trita, strengthened by the 
same draught, slew the boar {^at-dha) with his iron-pointed bolt. 
But the most important incident in the story'*of Trita is mention- 
ed in I, 105. ^ In this hymn Trita is described as having fallen 
into a hlpa or well, which is also called vavra or a pit in X, 8, 7. 
Trita then invoked the gods for help and Brihaspati hearing his 
prayers released him from his distress (I, 105, 17). Some of the 
verses in the hymn are very suggestive ; for instance in verse 9, 
Trita tells us about his “ kinship with the seven rays in the 
heaven. Trita Aptya knows it and he speaks for kinship.*' The 
ruddy Vrika, or the wolf of darkness, is again described in verse 
18 as having perceived Trita going by the way. These references 
show that Trita was related to the powers of light, but had the 
misfortune of being thrown into darkness. In IX, 102, 2, Trita’s 
abode is said to be hidden or secret, a description similar to that 
of the third step of Vishnu. The same story is found in the 
Avesta. There Thraetaona, who bears the patronomic epithet 
Athwya {Sans, Aptya), is described as slaying the fiendish 
serpent Azi Dahaka, who is said to be three-mouthed and six- 
eyed (Yt. XIX, 36-37; V, 33-34). But what is still more remarkable 
in the Avestic legend is that Thraetaona in his expedition against 
the demon is said to have been accompanied by his two 
brothers who sought to slay him on the way.* The Avestic 
legend thus fully corroborates the story of the ShatyAyanins 
quoted by SAyana, and when the two accounts agree so well 
we cannot lightly set aside the story in the Brahmana, 

* See Spiegel, I)ie Arische Periude, p. 271, quoted by Macdonell 
in his Vodic Mythology, § 23 . Also compare S. B. E. Series, VoU 
JCXXIII p, 222 note 2 . 
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or hold that it was woven out of stray references in the pig-Veda^ 
But in the absencp of the Arctic theory, or the theory of 
long darkness extending over nearly four months or a third 
part of the year, European Scholars have been at a loss to 
understand why the deity should have been named * the Third ' ; 
and various ingenious theories have been started to explain how 
Trita, which ordinarily means the third, came to denote 
the deity that was thrown into a pit or well in a distant 
land. Thus Prof. Max Muller thinks that the name of the 
deity was originally Trita and not Trita (fira) 5 and he 
derives the former from the root iri to cross. Trita 
which, by-the-by, is not a regular grammatical form though 
found in the Atharva Veda VI, 113, i and 3, would thus 
mean “ the sun crossing tha ocean, being in this respect 
comparable to tarani which means “ the sun in the later 
Sanskrit literature. In short, according to Prof. Max Muller, 
Trita means the ‘ set sun ’ ; and the story of Trita (fiRr)v 

is, therefore, only a different version of the daily struggle be- 
tween light and darkness. But Prof. Max Muller’s theory re- 
quires us to assume that this misconception or the corruption 
of Trita into Trita took place before the Aryan 

separation, inasmuch as in Old Irish we have the word triath 
which means tlic sea, and which is phonetically equivalent to 
Greek h'iton^ Sanskrit (rita and Zend thrita. Prof. Max 
Muller himself admits the validity of this objection, and 
points out that the Old Norse Thridi^ a name of Odin, as the 
mate of Har and Jasnhar, can be accounted for only on the 
supposition that frifa was changed by a misapprehen- 
sion into t 7 *ita long before the Aryan separation. This 

shows to what straits scholars are reduced in explaining 
certain myths in the absence of the true key to their meaning. 
We assume, without the slightest authority, that a mis- 
apprehension must have taken place before the Aryan separa- 
tion, because we cannot explain why a deity was called 
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* the Third, ’ and why triath in Old Irish was used to denote 
the sea. But the whole legend can be how very easily and 
naturally explained by the Arctic theory. The personified 
third part of the year, called Trita or the Third, is naturally 
described as going into darkness, or a well or pit, or into the 
waters of the nether world, for the sun went below the horizon 
during that period in the home of the ancestors of the Vedic 
people. The connection of Trita with darkness and waters, or 
his part in the Vritra fight, or the use of the word triath to de- 
note the sea in Old Irish now becomes perfectly plain and intel- 
ligible. The nether world is the home of aerial waters and 
Brihaspati, who is said to h we released the cows from their 
place of confinement in a cave in the nether world, is natural- 
ly spoken of as rescirng Trita, when he was sunk in the \vell 
of waters. Speaking of the abode of Trita, Prof. Max Muller 
observes that “ the hiding place of Trita, the vavra^ is really 
the same andrambha^nam taman^ the endless darkness, from 
which light and some of its legendary representatives, such 
as Atri, Vandana and others, emerged every day." I subscribe 
to every word of this sentence except the last two. It show^s 
how the learned Professor saw, but narrowly missed grasping 
the truth having nothing else to guide him except the Daw'n 
and the Vernal tlieor}'. He had perceived that Trita's hiding 
place was in the endless darkness and that the sun rose out 
of the same dark region ; and from this to the Arctic theory 
was but a small step. But whatever the reason^ may be, the 
Professor did not venture to go further, and the result is that 
M otherwise correct- conception of the mythological incidents 
in Trita’s legend is marred by two ominous words vis., “ every 
day,” at the end of the sentence quoted above. Strike off 
the last two words, put a full point after * emerged,' and 
in the light of the Arctic theory we have a correct explana. 
tioQ of the legend of Trita as well as of the origin of the 
name, Trita or the Third. 


22 
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APAH. 

> 

The nature and movement of aerial or celestial waters 
have l)ecn discussed at length in the last chapter and practi- 
cally there is very little that remains to be said on this point. 
We have also seen how the nether world or the world of waters 
was conceived like an inverted hemisphere or tub, so that any- 
one going there was said to go \o the region of endless dark- 
ness or bottomless waters. A mountainous range was again be- 
lieved to extend over the borders of this ocean, forming a stony 
wall as it were between the upper and the lower world ; and 
when the waters were to be freed to ilow upwards, it was ne- 
cessary to pierce through the mountainous range and clear the 
apertures which were closed by Vritra by stretching his body 
across them. In one pluce the well or arata^ which Brahma- 
naspali opened, is said to be closed at its mouth with stones 
11, 24, 4), and in X. 67, 3, the stony barriers 
{ashmanmaf/dni ndhann) of the prison wherein the cows were 
confined are ex})ressly mentioned. A mountain, is also 

said to oxi.st in tljc belly of Vritra (J, 54, lo), and Sham- 
bara is described as dwelling on the mountains. We have 
seen how the word ‘j»urrat<i occuring in this connection has 
been misunderstood ever since the days of the Nairuktas, who, 
though they did a yeoman’s service tc> the cause of Vcdic in- 
terpretation, seem to have sometimes carried their etymologi- 
cal method too far. The connection of the nether world of 
waters with mountains and darkness may thus be taken as 
established, and the legends of Vritra,- Bhujyu, Saptavadhri,^, 
Trita, &c. further show that the nether waters formed not only 
the home of the evil spirits and the scene of fights with them, 
but that it vsras the place which Suiya, Agni, Vishnu, the 
Ashvins and Trita had all to visit during a portion of the year. 
It w^as the place where Vishnu slept, or hid ^himself, when af- 
flicted with a kind of skin-disease, and where the sacrifical 
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horse, which represented the sun, was harnessed by Trita, and 
first bestrode by Indra (I, 163, 2). Jt was the place from 
which the seven aerial rivers rose up with the seven suns to 
illumine the ancient home of the Aryan race for seven months, 
and into which they again dropped with the siin after 
that period. It was the same waters that formed the source 
of earthly waters by producing i*ain by their circulation 
through the upper regions of heaven. 1‘hese waters were be- 
lieved to stretch from west to cast underneath the three 
earths, thus forming at once the jdace of desolation and the 
place of the birth of the sun and other matutinal deities men- 
tioned in the Rig-Veda. It was the place where Vritra con- 
cealed the cows in a stony* stable, and where Varnna and 
Yama reigned supreme, and the fathers (Pitris) lived in comfort 
and delight. As regards the division of this watery region, 
we might say that the Vedic bards conceived the nether 
world as divided in the same, way as the earth and the heaven. 
Thus theie were three, seven or ten Tower worlds to match 
with the three-fold, seven-fold or ten-fold division of the heaven 
and the earth. It will thus be seen that a right conception 
of the nether waters and their movement is quite necessary 
for understanding the real meaning of many a Vedic, and, 
we might even say, the Puranic legends, for the latter are ge- 
nerally based either upon the Vedic legends or some one or 
other incident mentioned in them. If this universal and com- 
prehensive character of the waters be not properly understood 
many legends will appear dark, confused or mysterious ; and 
I have, therefore, summed up in this place the leading charac- 
teristics of the goddesses of wate?- as conceived by the Vedic 
poets and discussed in the foregoing pages. In the post-Vedic 
literature many of these characteristics are predicatesd of the sea 
of salt water on the surface of the earth, much in the same way 
as the Greek Okeanm^ which has baep shewn to.be phonetics^ly 
identical with the Sanskrit word dahayi'wk or enveloping, came 
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to denote the ocean or the sea in European languages. Thus 
Bhartrihari in his Vairagya-Shataka (v. 76) says: — “Oh! how 
extensive, grand and patient is the body of the ocean ! For 
here sleeps Keshava (Vishnu); here the clan of his enemie*^ 
(Vritra and tether demons of darkness) ; here lie also the host 
of mountains (the of the Vedas) in search of shelter; 
and here too (lies) the Mare’s lire (submarine fire) with all the 
Samvartakas (clouds.). ” This is intended to be a summary of 
the Puranic legends regarding the ocean, but it can be easily 
seen that every one of them is based upon the V edic concep- 
tion of the nature and movements of aerial waters, which 
formed the very material out of which the world was believed 
to be created. After this it is needless tu explain why Apali 
occupied such an important place in the Vedic pantheon. 

Seven-fold Nine-fold and Ten-fold, 

It is stated alxive that the nether waters are divided after 
the manner of the heaven and the earth, either into three, 
seven or ten divisions. We have also seen that the ancient 
sacrificers completed their sacrificial session in seven, nine or 
ten months ; and that the Navagvas and the Dashagvas are, 
therefore, sometimes mentioned together, sometimes separately 
and sometimes along with the seven sages or vipras. I have 
also breifly referred to the seven-fold division, which generally 
obtains not only in the Vedic, but also in other Aryan mytho- 
logies. But the subject deserves a fuller consideration, and I 
propose here to collect certain facts bearing upon it, which 
seem to have hitherto attracted but little attention. All that 
Yaska and Sayana tell us about the seven-fold division is that 
there are seven horses of the sun and seven tongues or flames 
of Agni, because the rays of the sun are seven in number 
and the late Mr. S. P. Pandit goes so far as to assert that the* 
seven rays here referred to may be the prismatic colours with 
which we are familiar in the Science of optics, or the sevem 
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colours of the rainbow. All this appears to be very satis- 
factory at the first sight, but our complacency is disturbed as 
soon as we are told that along with the seven rays and horses 
of the sun, the Rig- Veda speaks of ten horses or ten rays of 
the same luminary. Yaska and Sayana get over the difficulty 
either by ignoring or by explaining away, in a tortuous manner, 
all references to the ten-fold division of this kind. But the 
places where it is mentioned are too many to allow us to light- 
ly set aside tlie ten-fold division, which occurs along with the 
seven-fold one in the Rig- Veda; and we must find out why 
this double division is recorded in the Rig-Veda, But before 
inquiring into it, we shall collect all the’ facts and see how far 
this double division extends in the Vcdic literature. 

W e begin with the sun. • He is described as seven-horsed 
(eajHihhva) in V, 45, g, and his chariot is described as seven- 
wheeled, or yoked with seven horses, or one seven-named 
horse in I, 164, 3. The seven bay steeds (haritah) arc also 
mentioned as drawing the can iage of the sun in I, go, 8. But 
in IX, 63, g, the sun is said to have yoked ten horses to his 
carriage ; and the wheel of the year-god is said to be carried 
by ten horses in I, 164, 14. In the Atharva Vedo XI, 4 
22, the sun’s carriage is, however, said to be eight-wheeled 
(a*[ht(i-rhakra), 

Indra is called sapta-rnshmi in II, 12, 12, and his chariot 
is also said to be seven-rayed in VI, 44, 24. But in V, 33, 8, 
ten white horses are said to bear him ; while in VIII, 24, 23, 
Indra is said to be “ the tenth new ” (dauhtmam mvam). In 
the Taittiriya Aranyaka III, ii, t, Indra’s self is said to be go- 
ing about ten-fold (Indrasf/a lUmdmm dashadhd charaMam ) ; 
and corresponding to it, it may be here noticed, we have in 
the BahrAm Yasht, in the Avesta, ten incarnations of Vere- 
thraghna (Sans, Vritrahan) specifically mentioned. Amongst 
the proteges of Indra we again have one called Dasha-dyu, ' 
or one shiping ten-fold ( 1 , 33, 14 ; VI, 26, 4) ; wdiile Dashoni, 
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ri being with ten arms or helpers, and Dasha-maya, or a ten- 
wiled person, are mentibned amongst those whom India forc- 
ed to submit to Dyotana*in VI, 20, 8. Dashonya and Dasha- 
shipra are also mentioned to have been by the side of India 
when he drank Soma with Syfimarashmi in VIII, 52, 2. 

The chariot of Soma and Pushan is described as five- 
rayed and seven-wheeled in II, 40, 3. But Soma is said to 
have ten rays (rashmayah) in IX, 97, 23, 

Agni is described as sarfa-rashmi or seven-rayed in I, 
146, I, and his rays arc expressly said to be seven in II, 5, 2. 
His horses arc similarly described as seven tongued in 

III, 6 , 2 . But in I, 141, 2, Agni is said to be dasha-pramati^ 

and his ten-secret dwellings are mentioned in X, 51, 3. The 
adjective or the ninth is also applied to the young- 

est (7/rtW.vA///%<T).’Agni in V, 27, 3 , much in the same way a» 
tfashnmav 6 is applied to the new (rtara) India in VUI, 24 , 23- 

Seven dhifis^ prayers or devotions of sacrificial priests, 
are mentioned in IX, 8, 4. But in I, 144, 5, their number is 
said to be ten. 

I'oods are said to be seven in III, 4, 7. Butin I, 122, 13, 
the food is described as divided ten-fold. In the Shatapatha 
Brahmana I, 8, i, 34, harJh, or sacrificial oblation, is, however, 
described as made in ten ways. 

Seven rijhyfn (III, 7, 7,), or seven sacrificers (houtrah)- 
are mentioned in sevcial places (III, 10, 4 ; IV, 2, 15 ; X, 63, 7). 
But in III, 30, 5, the number of the Dashagvas is ex- 
pressly stated to be ten. Ten sacrificers {hotnrali) are also men- 
tioned in the Taittiriya Brahmana II, 2, i, i, and II, 2, 4, i. 

Brihaspati, the first-born sacrificcr, is described as seven- 
mouthed or sajuasya in IV, 50, 4, and the same verse occurs 
in the Atharva Veda (XX, 88, 4). But in the Atharva Veda 

IV, 6, 1 the first Brahmana Brhaspati is said to be dashdsya^ 
or ten-mouthed, and dasha-shirshaj or ten-headed. Seven 
heads of the‘ Brahmana are not -expressly mentioned in the 
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Big- Veda, but in X, 67, i, “our father,’' meaning the father 
of the Angirases, is said to have acquired seven-he ided [sapta- 
shirshni) devolion or] intelligence • 

Seven divisions of the earth are mentioned in I, 22, i6- 
But the earths are] said] to be ten {dnshdvani) in X, 94,7, 
(also ct. I, 52, II). 

The cows* stable which the Ashvms opened is said to be 
saptdsya or seven mouthed in X, 40, 8. But a ten-fold cows’ 
stable {dafihavraja) is mentioned in VIII, 8, 20 ; 49. 10 ; 50^ g. 

In X, 93, 4, Arvaman, Mitra, Vanina, Rudra, Maruts, 
Pushan and Bhaga are mentioned as seven kings- But ten 
gold-like {Urani/asnndrisha) kings arc referred to in VIII, 
5, 38, and ten non-sacrilicing {ai/njfjarah) kings are mentioned 
in VII, 83, 7. The Atharva Veda, XI 8, 10, further tells 
us that there were only ten ancient gods. 

These references will .make it]clear that if the horses of the 
sun are mentioned as seven in one place, they are said to be ten 
in another ; and so there are seven devotions and ten devo- 
tions ; seven earths and ten earths ; seven cowpens and ten 
cowpens, and so on. This double division may not be equally 
explicit in all cases ; but, on the whole, there can be no 
doubt that the several objects mentioned in the above passages 
are conceived as divieUid in a double manner, once an seven- 
fold and once as ten-fold. To this double division may be added 
the three-fold division of the heaven, the earth and llie neth(*i 
world or Nir-riti ; and the eleven-fold division of gods in the 
heaven, the earth and waters mentioned previously. In the 
Atharva Veda XI, 7, 14, nine earths, nine oceans and nine skies 
are also mentioned, and the same division again occurs in the 
Atharvashiras Upanishad, 6. Now it is evident that the theory 
started by Yaska cannot explain all these different methods 
of division. We might say that the three-fold division was 
suggested by the heaven, the earth and the lower world. But 
how are we to account for all kinds of division from seven to 
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eleven ? So far as I am aware there is no attempt made to 
explain the principle of division underlying these different 
classifications. But noSv the analogy of the seven priests, the 
Navagvas and the Dashagvas, suggests to us the probable rea- 
son of the different methods of division noticed above. The 
fact that the horses of the sun are once said to be seven and once 
ten, seems naturally to refer to seven months’ and ten months' 
period of sunshine previously described ; and if ?o, this helps us 
in understanding the real meaning of the different divisions. 
The seven-fold, nine-fold or ten-fold division of things is thus 
merely a different phase of the division of sacrificers into 
the seven Hotris, the Navagvas and the Dashagvas. Both 
seem to be the effects of the same cause. The mother-land of 
the Aryan race in ancient times, lying between the North Pole 
and the Arctic circle, was probably divided into different zones 
according to the number of months for which the sun was seen 
above the horizon in each ; and the fiicts, that the Navagvas 
and the Dashagvas are said to be the chief or the most promi- 
nent of the Ahgirases, that saptwihra was the principal 
designation of Sfirya, and that the sons of Aditi who were pre- 
sented to the gods were only seven in number, further show 
that in the ancient Arctic home a year of seven, nine, or ten 
months’ sunshine must have been more prevalent than a year of 
8 or II months. It may, however, be noticed that just as the 
Angirases arc said to be virApojs^ Aryaman is described in X, 
f)4, 5, as having a great chariot, and amidst his births of va- 
rious forms {vishu-rujfeshH) he is said to be a seven-fold sacri- 
ficer {sajfta-hotri), showing that though the seven-fold cha- 
racter of Aryaman was the chief or the principal one, yet there 
were various other forms of the deity. In X, 27, 15, seven, 
eight, nine and ten Viras or warriors are said to rise from be- 
low, behind, in the front, or on the back, or, in other words, all 
round. This verse is difterently interpreted by different scho- 
lars ; but it sterns to me to refer to the seven-fold, eight-fold. 
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■Or nine-fold division of the sacrificers, or the Ahgirases, who are 
actually described in III, 53, 7, as “ the J^iras or warriors of the 
Asura.** It is, therefore, quite probabl&*that the same Viras are 
■referred to in X. 27, 15. In VIII, 4, i, Indra is; said to be 
worshipped by people in the front (east), behind (west), up (north), 
and down (south), meaning that his worshippers were to be found 
everywhere ; and if the adjectives “ below, behind &c. in X, 
27, 15, be similarly interpreted the verse would mean that the 
seven-fold, eight-fold, nine-fold, or ten-fold division of sacrificers 
was to be met with in places all round. In other words, the 
different places in the Arctic region had each a group of 
sacrificers of its own, corresponding to the months of sunshine in 
the place. On no other theory can we account for the different 
divisions satisfactorily as on ‘the Arctic theory, and in the 
absence of a better explanation we may, I think, accept the;one 
stated above. 


The ten Kings and Ravana. 

• 

It has been noticed above that ten gold-like kings (VIII, 
5, 38), and ten non-sacrificing kings (VII, 83, 7), are mentioned 
in the Rig-Veda. But there is an important incident connected 
with the ten non-sacrificing kings which deserves more than a 
passing notice in this place, Sudas, the son of Divod^sa 
Atithigva, is described as engaged in a fight with the ten 
non-worshipping {ayajf/avah) kings, and is said to have re- 
ceived help from Indra and Varuna (VII, 33, 3-5 ; 83, 6-8). 
It is known as the Ddshardjna fight, and Vasishtha, as the 
priest of Sudas, is said to have secured the assistance of Indra 
for him. On this slender basis some scholars have erected a 
stately edifice of the fight of the Aryan races with the ten non- 
Aryan or non- worshipping kings. But it seems to me that the 
Ddshardjna fight can be more simply ;.and naturally ' explained 
•by taking it to be a different version of Indra's fight with the 
»even Danus or demons (X, 120, 6). In X, 49, 8, Indra is 
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called the seven-slayer {sapta-han) with reference either to the 
seven Danus or demons (X, i2o, 6,) or to the seven cities of 
Vritra (I, 174, 2), in the seven-bottomed ocean (VIII, 40, 5)- 
Now if Indra is sapta-han on the seven-fold division, he may be 
easily conceived as da^haJian^ or the ten-slayer, on the ten-fold 
method of division. The word dasha-han does not occur in the 
Rig- Veda, but the light with the ten kings {ayajyavah dasha 
rnjmiah) practically amounts to the same thing. It has been 
stated above that amongst Indra’s enemies we have persons like 
Dasha-mJiya and Dashoni, who arc obviously connected in some 
way with the number ten. The ten gold-like kings mentionel 
above again seem to represent the ten monthly sun-gods, and the^ 
fact that they arc said to be given to the sacriticers furthei* 
strengthens this view. One of Indra 's proteges is, we further 
know, described as Dasha-dyu, or shining ten-fold. If all these 
facts are put together, we are naturally led to the conclusion that 
like the seven Danus or demons, the powers of darkness were 
sometime conceived as ten-fold, and Indra's helping Sudas in his 
fight with the ten non-worshipping kings is nothing more than 
the old story of the annual light between light and darkness as 
conceived by the inhabitants of a place where a summer of ten 
months was followed by a long winter night of two months, or, 
in other words which formed the land of the Dashagvas, 

But our interest in this remarkable fight does not come 
to an end with this explanation. For when we remember the 
fact that the word king was not confined to the warrior class 
in the Rig-Veda, and that in one place (I, 139, 7) it seems to 
be actually applied to the Ahgirases, the expressions ‘ ten 
golden kings ’ and ‘ ten sacrificers ’ or ‘ ten-fold Ahgirases,* or 
‘the ten Dashagvas sacrificing for ten months’ become syn- 
onymous phrases. Now Brihaspati was the chief of the Ahgi- 
rases, and as such may naturally be considered to be the repre- 
sentative of them all ; and we have seen that he is represented 
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once as seven*tnouthed and seven headed, and once as ten-mouthed 
and ten- headed (Rig. IV, 50, 4 ; A. V. IV, 6, i). ThisBrihaspati' 
is connected with the story of Sarami and PaDis, and is said to 
have helped Indra in recovering the cows, or is sometimes des- 
cribed as having performed the feat himself (1, 83, 4; X, 108, 
6-1 1). Brihaspati is also represented in X, 109, as having lost his 
wife, who was restored to him by the gods. This is obvioudy 
the story of the restoration of the dawn to man, as represented 
by the chief sacrificer Brihaspati. In the Taittiriya Aranyaka 
I, 12, 3-4, Indra is described as the lover of Ahalya {Ahalydyai 
jdrah\ and the myth has been explained as referring to the dawn 
and the sun, by an old orthodox scholar like Kumarila. Ahalya 
in the later literature is the wife of the Rishi Gotama {lU. rich in 
cows) ; but it is not difficult to perceive that the story of Ahalya 
(which Prof. Max Muller derives from ahan, a day), was originally 
a dawn-stor}', or a different version of the legend of Brahmajaya 
narrated in X, 109. 

These facts are very suggestive and call to mind some of 
the incidents in the story of the Ramayana. It is quite out- 
side the scope of this book to fully enter into the question of 
the historical basis of this well-known Indian epic. We arc 
concerned with Vedic myths and Vedic mythology, and if we 
refer to the Ramayana we do so simply to point out such re- 
semblances as are too striking to be left unnoticed. The main 
story in the Ramayana is narrated in such detail that, on the 
face of it, it bears the stamp of a historic origin. But even 
then we have to explain why Rama's adversary was conceived 
as a ten-headed monster or an unnatural being, and why Ra- 
ma's father was called Dasharatha or ten-carred. A ten-head- 
ed monster cannot ordinarily be regarded as a historical fact, 
and it seems not unlikely that some of the incidents of Vedic 
myths may have been skilfully interwoven with the main 
story of the epic by its author. We have seen above that 
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some of the Indra’s enemies are described as Dashohi or Dasha- 
m^ya, and that in the Ddshardjna fight there were ten non-sacrifi- 
-cing or demoniac kings* opposed to Sud^s. These ten non-sacrifi- 
cing kings may well be conceived as a single king with ten heads 
and spoken of as a ten- headed monster, much in the same way 
as Brihaspati, the chief of the ten Ahgirases, is said to be ten- 
headed or ten-mouthed. The fact that the brother of this 
ten-headed monster slept continuously for six months in a year 
also indicates his Arctic origin. Prof. Rhys, in his Nibbert 
Lectures^ quotes Plutarch to the effect that the Paphlagonians 
regarded their gods as shut up in a prison during winter and let 
loose in summer, and interprets the legend as indicating th^ 
temporary ascendancy of the powers of darkness over those of 
light during the continuous night of the Arctic region. If we 
adopt this view, wc can easily explain how all the gods were said 
to be thrown into prison by Rivana until they were released by 
Rama. Another fact in the Ramayaha which is supposed to 
require explanation is the conception of the monkey-god Hanu- 
man. The Rig-Veda mentions a monkey who, as Vriaha- 

kapi, has been elsewhere shown to represent the sun at the 
autumnal equinox, or according to the Arctic theory discussed in 
this book, at the time of going down below the horizon into the 
long darkness of the nether world- It is Dr. Pischel, who first 
threw out the hint that this Vrishakapi may probably be the 
ancestor of the Puranic Hamlman ; and the fact that Hanum&n* 
was born at a time when the sun we said to be eclipsed goes to 
corroborate the view to a certain extent. Mr. Narayan Aiyang^r, 
in his Essays on Indo- Aryan mythology, further points out that 
Sita, the wife of R^ma, may be traced to the Rig-Vedic Sitd^ 
meaning “ a ploughed furrow ’* which is invoked to bestow wealth 
upwn the worshipper in IV, 57, 6 and 7 ; and so far as the birth of 
Sit& from the earth and her final disappearance into it are concer- 
ned the explanation appears very probable. It seems, therefore. 
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very likely that the mythical element in the Ram^yana was de- 
rived from the story of the restoration of the dawn or Brahma* 
jaya to man as represented by the first sacrificer Brihaspati-, or 
the fight of Indra with Vritra for the recovery of light. Whether 
we can go further than this cannot be decided without further 
research. Prof. Max Muller, in his Lectures on the Science 
of Language, has shown that many names in the Iliad can be 
traced back toT;he Vedas. For instance he derives Helen from 
Sarama, Paris from Panis, and Briesis from Brisaya. But even, 
then all the personages mentioned in the Iliad cannot be ex- 
plained in this way. One thing, however, seems certain, that the 
story of the restoration of the Dawn-wife to her husband was an 
ancient inheritance both with the Greeks and the Indians ; and 
we need not, therefore, be surprised if we discover a few strik- 
ing coincidences between the Iliad on the one hand and the Ra* 
m&yanaon the other ;for a common mythical element appears to 
have been interwoven with the main story, of course with a differ- 
ent local colouring, in each case. The question whether the Rama- 
yana was copied from Homer is, therefore, entirely meaningless.* 
The fact seems to be that both Homer and Valmiki have uti- 
lised a common mythological stock, and any resemblances be- 
tween their work only go to prove the theory of their common 
origin It has been pointed out by Prof. W eber that in the- 
Buddhistic Dasharatha Jataka, SUa is represented as the sister 
and not as the wife of Rilma, and the learned Professor tells us 
that this must be .an ancient version of the story, for a marriage 
wiiii one’s sister must be considered to be as primeval as 
AHam himself. The late Mr. Telang was of opinion that the 
Buddhists must have deliberately misrepresented the story of 
the Brahmanical epic, and such a perversion is not improbable.. 
But on the theory that certain features of the Vedic dawn-myths 
were probably interwoven with the main historic story 
ot the epic* we may explain the Buddhistic account by. 
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supposing that it was the out-come of an unsuccessful attempt 
made in pre-Buddhistic time to identify RAma with Surya in 
the 'Rig-Veda, tho latter of whom is described both as the bro- 
ther and the lover of the Dawn (VII, 75, 5; VI, 55, 4 and 5; X, 3 
3 ). I have already stated that the subject is too vast to be treat- 
ed here at any length. My object was to point out a few resem- 
blances between the story of the Ramayana and the Vedic myths 
as they occurred to me. But the question, howsoever interest- 
ing, is not relevant to the subject in hand, and I must give up 
the temptation of going into it more fully in this place. The que^ 
tion of ten incarnations is also similarly connected with the 
ten golden kings, or the ten gods mentioned in the Atharve 
Veda, or the ten incarnations of Verethreghna in the Avesta* 
The ten incarnations in the Avesta (Yt XIV) are, a wind, 
a bull, a horse, a camel, a boar, a youth, a raven, a ram, a 
buck and a man; and four of them, a horse, a boar, a youth 
and a man, seem to corrcsjxjnd with Kalki, Varaha, VAmaria 
and Rama amongst the ten Avataras mentioned in the Puranic 
literature. This shows that the conception of tho ten Avataras 
was, at any rate, Indo-Iranian in origin, and it is no doubt inte- 
resting to follow it up and trace its development on the Indian 
soil. Tho Matsya, the Karma, the Varaha, the Narasiriiha, the 
Vamana and, as we have now seen, the Rama Avatara can be 
more or less traced to the Rig-Veda. But it would require much 
patient research to thoroughly investigate these matters, and I 
cannot do more than to throw out such hints as have occurred 
to me, and ask the reader to take them for what they are 
worth. If the Arctic theory is established, it will throw a good 
deal of new light not only on the Vedic but also on the Puranic 
mythology, and it will then be necessary to revise, in some cases 
entirely recast, the current ex^alnations of both. But the work as 
stated previously cannot be undertaken in a book ' which is 
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mainly devoted to the examination-of evidence in support of 
the new theory. 

We have now discussed most of the Vedic legends likely to 
throw any light on the main point of our inquiry. There are 
many other incidents, which can be better explained on the 
Arctic theory than at present. For instance, we can now well 
iinfierstand why Mitra and Varuna were originally conceived as 
two correlated deties; for according to our theory they would 
represent half-year-long light and darkness in the Paradise of 
the Aryan race, and Vamfta can then be very well described as 
embracing the nights, " {hf>ha.yah pari f<kasrnj€^ VUI, 41, 3 ). 
But we cannot go into all these points in this place. What I 
have said i.s I think, sufficient* to convince any one that there 
are a number of incidents in the Vedic myths, which are inex- 
plicable on the theory of a diurnal struggle between light and 
•darkness, or the conquest of spring over winter, or of the storm- 
god over clouds. Thus we have not been able as yct to explain 
why Vritra was killed once a year, why the waters and the light 
were de,scribed as being ndcased simultaneously by killing Vritra, 
or why India’s fight with Shambara was said to have com- 
menced on the 4otli day of Sharad, or wh\' tlie fight was said 
to be conducted in the pardvat r(*gions, why Dirghatamas was 
described as having grown old in the loth yuya^ why Martanda 
was cast away as a dead son, why Trita, or the Third, was 
said to have fallen into a pit, or again why Vidinu*s third stride 
was said to be invisible. W e now find that not only all these but 
many more incidents in the Vedic myths are satisfactorily ac- 
counted for, and the legends in their turn directl)' lead us to the 
Afctic theory. The legends of Indra and Vritra, of SaptavUdhtt, 
of Aditi and her seven flourishing and onfe kill-bbi^h s6h, 
of Sfirya’s wheel and of DirghatanlJas, are tigain^ found lo 
contain express passages which indicate seven or ten month^T 
period of sunshine at the place, wheire these legends originated 
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and unless we are prepared to say that all these may be- 
accidental coincidences, we cannot, I think, legitimately with- 
hold our assent to a theory which explains so many facts, and 
incidents, hitherto ignored, neglected or misunderstood, in an 
easy, natural and intelligible manner- 1 do not mean to say that 
the Arctic theory would entirely dispense with the necessity of 
the Dawn, the storm or the Vernal theory. All that I contend 
for is that the Arctic theory explains a number of legendary or 
traditional facts hitherto hopeles ly given up as inexplicable and 
that in the interpretation of Vedic myths it furnishes us with a^ 
weapon far more powerful and effective than either the Dawn, 
the Storm or the Vernal theory*. In short, from a mythological 
point of view alone, there is ample ground to recommend it ta 
our acceptance side by side with, and, in some cases, even in 
substitution of the old theories. In addition to this it has been al- 
ready shown in previous chapters that the new theory rests on 
direct and independent statements of facts, contained in the Rig- 
Veda, about the duration and nature of the dawn, days and 
nights, seasons, months and the year in the home of the ancient 
fathers of the Vedic Rishis ; and that the Avestic and Roman 
traditions fullycorroborate our conclusion. We have further seen 
that the theory -is perfectly consistent with the latest results of 
geological and archaeological researches. Shall we then still with- 
hold our assent to the only theory which explains so many facts^ 
legends, and incidents, in* a natural and intelligent way and 
which throws such a flood of light on the ancient history of the 
Aryan race, simply because it seems to be rather uncouth at 
the first sight ? The rules of logic and scientific research will 
not justify us in doing so, and I fully rely on them for the eventual' 
success or failure of the theory I have endeavoured to prove in 
these pages. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE AVESTIC EVIDENCE. 

t 

Nature of Avestic evidence stated — Different views of scholars 
regarding its character — Necessity of re-examining the subject 
An abstract of the first Fargard of the Vendidad — Sixteen 
lands created by Ahura Mazda with their modern equivalents 
&c. — Airy ana Vaejo, the first created land represents the 
Paradise of the Iranians — Different views regarding its position 
— Darmesteter, Spiegel and others locate it in the east ; Haug 
and Bunsen in the far north — Darmesteter’s argument examin- 
ed — Airyana Vaejo cannot be determined from the position of 
. Vanguhi — Identification of Rangha with the Caspian Sea or the 
westernmost river doubtful — Rangha is probably the same as 
Rasa in the Rig-Veda X, 75, 6 — Unsoundness of Darmesteter’s 
reasoning — The position of the Airyana Vaejo must be deter- 
mined from its special characteristics found in the Avesta — 
The passage where ten months winter is said to be such a 
characteristic cited — Ten months winter first introduced into 
the happy land by Angra Mainyu — Indicates that before the 
field’s invasion there must have been ten months summer and 
two months winter in the land — Sudden change in the Polar 
climate fully confirmed by latest geological researches — Two 
months winter necessarily synchronous with long Arctic night 
— The tradition about seven months summer and five months 
winter also refers to the original climate in the Airyana Vaejo 
— Mentioned in the Bundahish — Not inconsistent with the 
tradition of ten months summer recorded in the original 
passage — Both possible in the Arctic regions — Similar state- 
ments in the Rig Veda — Coincidence between seven months 
summer, the legend of Adifci, and the date of India’s fight with 
Shambara, pointed out— Summary of the second Fargard — 
Yima's Vara in the Airyana Vaejo — Annual sun-rise and a 
year-long day therein — Shows that the Airyana Vaejo must 
be located near the North Pole and not to the east of Iran — 
^The accoimt too graphic to be imaginary or mythical — R«i. 
'presents the advent of the Glacial epoch in the land — It is 
the oldest' human testimony to the advent of the Ice-age, 
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destroying the Arctic home — Special importance of the Aves> 
tic evidence pointed out — Fully corroborated by scientific evi- 
dence — Migration ffom Airyana Vaejo rendered necessary 
glaciation — Sixteen lands in the first Fargard therefore rejE^e- 
sent successive stages of migration to Central Asia— Establi- 
shes the historical character of the first Fargard — The legend 
of deluge in the Shatapatha Brahmana — Probably refers to 
the same event as the Avestic legends — Other Vedic passages 
indicating the northern origin of Indian Aryas — Conclusion to 
be drawn from the V edic and Avestic evidence combined. 

In dealing with the Vedic evidence, both direct and cir- 
cumstantial, we have by way of comparison quoted or referred 
to some Avestic legends or myths in the foregoing chapters. 
But the Avesta contains soing important passages directly 
bearing upon the question of the original Aryan home in the 
far north, and migrations therefrom to the regions watered hy 
the Oxus, the Jaxartes or the Indus ; and it is necessary to 
discuss these passages in a sejjarate chapter, because they not 
only confirm and supplement the conclusions we have previ- 
ously arrived at by the examination of the Vedic evidence, but 
constitute, what may be called, independent evidence pointing 
out to the same result. As regards the antiquity of the Aves- 
ta, it is superfluous to addueg any proofs in this place ; for it 
is admitted by scholars that the Vedas and the Avesta are but 
two branches of the same parent stream, though the latter may 
not be as well preserved as the former. To use a Vedic 
phrase, the sacred books of the Brahmans and the Parsis are 
the twin books of the Aryan race ; and they can, therefore, be 
safely taken to supplement each other whenever it is necessary 
and possible to do so. This character of the two books is well 
exhibited with regard to the subject in hand. We have seea 
that while there are a number of passages in the Vedic litera- 
ture, which speak of long dawns, continuous darkness, oc^a 
sacrificial session often months, we have no tovt or l^eod 
which directly refers to the home in the far nor& or to the 
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cause or causes which forced the ancient* Aryans to abandon 
their primeval home and migrate southwards. But fortunately 
for us, the Avesta, though not generally as well preserved as 
the Vedas, contains a passage which supplies the omission in 
a remarkable way ; and we mean to discuss this passage at 
some length in this chapter. The Avestic legends and tradi- 
tions quoted in the foregoing chapters show that a day and a 
night of six months each were known to the ancestors of the 
Iranians, and that the appointed time for the appearance of 
Tishtiya before the worshipper, after his fight with Apaosha, 
varied from one to a hundred nights, thus indicating that a 
long darkness extending over a hundred nights was also 
known to the forefathers of the* worshippers of Mazda. The 
stoppage of the flow of waters and of the movement of the sun 
in winter, as described in the Farvardin Yasht, have also been 
referred to ; and it is shown that the custom of keeping a 
dead body in the house for two nights, three nights or a month 
long in winter, until the floods begin to flow, must be ascribed 
to the absence of sunlight during the period when the floods 
as well as light were shut up in the nether world by the de- 
mons of darkness. All these traditions have their counter- 
parts in the Vedic literature. But the Avestic tradition re- 
garding the original home in the far north and its destruction 
by snow and ice stands by itself, though in the light of the 
Vedic evidence discussed in the previous chapters, we can now 
clearly show that it has a historical basis and that it preserves 
for us a distinct reminiscence, howsoever fragmentary, of 
the ancient Aryan home. This tradition is contained in the 
first two Fargards or chapters of the Vendidad, or the law book 
of the Mazda-yasnians. They have no connection with the 
subsequent chapters of the book and appear to be incorporaU 
cd into it simply as a relic of old historical or traditional 
literature. These two Fargards have not failed to attract 
attention ot ^end scholars ever since the discoveiy of the 
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Avesta by Anquetil ; and many attempts have been made not 
only to identify the places mentioned therein, but to draw his- 
torical conclusions therefrom. Thus Heeren, Rhode, Lassen^. 
Pictel, Bunsen, Haug and others have recognized in these ac- 
counts of the Vendidad, a half historical, half mythical re- 
miniscence of the primeval home and the countries known to the 
followers of the Avesta, when these Fargards were composed. 
Professor Spiegel at first took the same view as Rhode, but 
has latterly retracted his opinion. On the other hand, Kiepert, 
Breal, Darmesteter and others have shown that no historical 
conclusion can be drawn from the description contained in the 
first two chapters of the Vendidad; and this view seems to 
be now mainly accepted. BuJ it must be borne in mind that 
this view was formulated at a time when the Vedic evidence in 
support of the Arctic theory, set forth in the previous chap- 
ters, was entirely unkown, and when the existence of an 
Arctic home in ancient times was not regarded as probable 
even on geological grounds, man being believed to be post- 
Glacial and the x\rctic regions always unsuited for human 
habitation. The recent discoveries in Geology and Archaeology 
have, however, thrown a flood of new light on the subject ; 
and if the interpretation of the Vedic traditions noticed in 
the previous chapters is correct, it will, I think, be readily 
admitted that a reconsideration of the Avestic tradition from 
the new stand^wint is a necessity and that we should not 
be deterred from undertaking the task by the recent verdict 
of Zend scholars against the views of Bunsen and Haug re- 
garding the historical character of the first two Fargards of 
the Vendidad. 

The first Fargard of the Vendidad is devoted to the enu- 
meration of sixteen lands created by Ahura Mazda, the Su- 
preme God of the Iranians. As soon as each land was created 
xVngara i^ainyu, the«evil spirit of the Avesta, created different 
evils and plagues to invade the land and made it^^^unfit for human 
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habitation. There were thus axteen creations of Ahura 
Mazda, and sixteen countercreations of Angra Mainyu ; and 
.the first Fargard of the Vendidad contains a description of all 
these creations, and counter-creations, stating in detail how 
each good land was created by Ahura Mazda and how Angra 
Mainyu rendered it unfit for human residence by creating 
some evil or pls^ue therein. The Fargard is too long to be 
quoted here in full ; and I, therefore, borrow Muir’s abstract 
of the same prepared from the versions of Spiegel and Haug, 
inserting in some places Darmesteter’s renderings with the 
aid of his translation of the Vendidad in the Sacred Books 
of the East Series. The paragraphs are marked first accord- 
ing to Darmesteter, and then according to Spiegel by figures 
within brackets. 

I, 2, (1-4) : — “ Ahura Mazdi spake to the holy Zarathus- 
tra : ‘ I formed into an dgreeable region that which before 
was nowhere habitable. Had I not done this, all living things 
would have poured forth after Airy ana VaSjo.’ ” 

3 i 4 . (5-9):— “I. Ahura Mazda, created as the first 
best region. Airy ana Vafijo, of the good creation, (or, accord- 
ing to Darmesteter, by the good river Daitya). Then Angra 
Mainyu, the destroyer, formed in opposition to it, a great ser- 
pent and winter [or snow], the creation of the Daevas. There 
are there ten months of winter, and two of summer.” 

5, (13, 14):— “I, Ahura Mazda, created as the second 
best region, Gaft (plains), in which Sughdha is situated. 
Thereupon in opposition to it, Angra Mainyu, the death-deal- 
ing, created a wasp which is death to cattle and fields.” 

6, (17, iS);— I, etc., created as the third best region, 
Mfturu, the mighty, the holy.” 

[Here, and in most of the following cases the counter- 
creations of Angra Mainyu are omitted.] 

7, (21, 22) “ I, etc., created as the fourth best region, 
the fortunate.Bakhdhi, with the lofty banner." 
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8, (25, 26) : — “ I, etc., created as the fifth best r^ion^ 
Nisaya, [situated between Mount and B^khdhi.].” 

9. (29, 30) “ I, etc., created as the sixth best region^. 
Har6yu, abounding in the houses [or water].” 

10, (33-36 ) : — “ I, etc., created as the seventh best region, 
Vaekereta where Dujak is situated (or, according to Darmes- 
teter, of evil shadows). In opposition to it, Angra Mainyu^ 
the destroyer, created the Pairika Khnathaiti, who clung to 
Keresaspa.” 

(37» 38): — “I, etc., created as the eighth best region, 
Urva, full of pastures.” 

12, (41, 42) : — “ I, etc., created as the ninth best region, 
Khncnta (a river) in Vehrkana.” 

13, (45, 46) : — “ I, etc., created as the tenth best region, 
the fortunate Harahvaiti.” 

14, (49, 50):—“ I, etc., created as the eleventh best region, 
Ha£tumant, the rich and shining.” 

16, (59, 60) : — ” I, etc., created as the twelfth best region, 
Ragha, with three fortresses [or races].’’ 

17, (63, 64) : — “ I, etc., created as the thirteenth best r^ion, 
Chakhra, the strong.” 

18, (67, 68) : — “ I, etc., created as the fourteenth, best region, 
Varena, with four comers; to which was born Thrafitaona, 
who slew Azi Dahaka.” 

19, (72, 73): — I, etc., created as the fifteenth best country, 
Hapta Hefldu [from the eastern to the western Hendu]. In 
opposition, Angra Mainyu created untimely evils, and perni- 
cious heat [or fever].” 

20, (76, 77) : — “ I, etc., created as the sixteenth and best,, 
the people who live without a head on the floods of Rangha. 
(or according to Haug ‘on the seashore’).” 

2X, (81) : — “ There are besides, other countries, fortunate, 
renowned, lofty, prosperous and splendid.” 

Spiegel, Haug and other scholars have tried <to identify 
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the sixteen lands mentioned in this description, and the follow- 
ing tabular statement sums up the results of the investigations 
of these scholars in this direction. The letters S, H, and 
D, stand far Spiegel, Hang and Darmesteter. 


Zand Name, 

Old 

Persian, 

Greek, 

Modtrn, 

Angra 
Mainyu's 
evils therein. 

1 

Airyaou Va^Jo 

Iran Vejc 

) 

... 

* * 

Severe winter 
and snow. 

2 

Sughdlia • 

Suguda 

Sogdiana 

Samarkand 

Cattle wasp 
and fly. 

3 

Mouru 

Margu 

Margiana 

Morv 

Sinful lust. 

4 

Eakhclhi 

Eakhtri 

Bactria 

Ralkh 

Devouring ants 
or boasts. 

r> 

Nisaya 

... 

Nisaya 

... 

Unbelief. 

c 

Haroyu (Sans. 
Sharmfu) 

Haraiva 

Areia 

Horat, (file 
basin of Ilari 
river) 

Mosquito, 

Poverty. 

7 

V aekereta 



Cabal (S) 
Segeston (H) 

Pairikas, 

(Paris). 

8 

Urva 



Cabul (11) 
Land aronnd 
Ispahan (D) 

Evil defilement 
Pride, or 
Tyranny. 


Khnenta, in 
Vehrkaua 

Varkann 

ITyrcania j 

Gurjan (S) 
Kandahar (H) 

Unnatural sin. 

10 

H.'^rahvaiti 
(Sans. Saras- 
vati) 

llarauvari 

Arakhosia 

Harut 

Burial of the 
dead. 

11 

Hactumant 
(Sans. Setu- 
mat) 


Ktuman- 

dros 

Helniond 

Wizards, 

Locusts. 

12 

Ragha 

Raga 

Ragai 

llai 

Unbelief, 
Heretic ism. 

13 

Chakhra (Sans. 
Chakra) 

... 

... 

A Town in 
Khorasan (?) 

Croination of 
the dead. 

14 

Varona (Sans. 
Varui^) 

... 

... 

Ghilan ( 11) ? 

Despotic 
foreign rule. 

l5 

Ha{)ta llenciu ! 
(Sans. Sat^ta- 
Sindhu) 

Hindavas 

Indoi 

Panjaub 

Excessive heat* 

16 

Rangha (Sans. 
Eaad) • V 

\ 


Caspian Sea 
(H). Arvastan- 
LRum or 
Mesopotamia 



. Winter, 
earthquake. 
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The old Persian and Greek names in the above table aire 
taken from the inscriptions of the Achaemenian kings and the 
works of Greek writers after the overthrow of the Achaeme- 
nian dynasty by Alexander the Great. They show that at least 
10 out of 16 lands can be still indentified with certainty ; and if 
so, we can safely say that the account in the first Fargard is 
real and not mythical. But with regard to the land mention- 
ed first in the list, there has been a difference of opinion 
amongst Zend scholars. The Aiiy'ana Va^jo is the first creat- 
ed happy land, and the name signifies that it was the birth- 
land (Vaejo = seed, Sans, bija) of the Aryans (Iranians), or 
the Paradise of the Iranian race. Was this a mythical region 
or a real country representing the original home of the Aryans, 
and if it was a real country where was it situated ? This is 
the first question which we have to answer from the evidence 
contained in the first two Fargards of the Vendidad ; and se- 
condly, we have to decide whether the sixteen lands mentioned 
above were the successive countries occupied by the ancestors 
of the Iranian race in their migrations from the original home 
in the north. The Fargard says nothing about migration. It 
simply mentions that so many lands were created by Ahura 
Mazda and that in opposition thereto Angra Mainyu, the evil 
Spirit of the Avesta, created so many different evils and 
plagues which rendered the lands unfit for human residence. 
It is inferred from this that the Fargard does not contain an ac- 
count of successive migrations, but merely gives us a descrip- 
tion of the countries known to the ancestors of the Iranians at 
the time when the Fargards were composed. In other words;, 
the chapter is geographical and not historical, containing no- 
thing but a specification of the countries known to the Ira- 
nians at a particular time ; and it is argued that it would be 
converting geography into history to take the different coun- 
tries to represent the successive stages of migrations from the 
primexal home, when not a word about migratipn^ is found in 
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the original text. Professor Darmesteter further observes 
that as the enumeration of the sixteen lands begins with 
Aiiyana Vaejo by the river Vanguhi Daitya and ends with 
Rangha, which corresponds with the Vedic Rasa, a mythical 
river that divides the gods from the fiends, and that as the 
Vanguhi and the Rangha were originally the celestial rivers 
that came down from heaven (like the two heavenly Ganges) 
to surround the earth, the one in the east and the other in 
the west, (Bundahish, XX), the Airyana Vaejo and the Rangha 
must be taken to denote the eastern and the western bounda- 
ries of the countries known to the ancient Iranians at the time 
when the Fargard was composed. Spiegel also takes the same 
view, and places Airyana Va6jo “in the farthest east of the 
Iranian plateau, in the region where the Oxus and Jaxartes 
take their rise ;»* and Darmesteter seems to quote with approval 
the identification of the Rangha or the sixteenth land, in 
the commentary on the Vedidad, with Arvastan-i-Rum or 
Roman Mesopotamia. The whole Fargard is thus taken to be 
a geographical description of the ancient Iran, and Professor 
Darmesteter at the end of his introduction to the Fargard ob- 
serves “ It follows hence no historical conclusion can be drawn 
from this description : it was necessary' that it should begin 
with the Vanguhi and end with the Rangha, To look to it for 
an account of geographical migrations is converting cosmology 
into history.” Bunsen and Haug, on the other hand, maintain 
that the Airj^ana Vaejo represents the original home of the 
Iranians in the far north, and the countries mentioned in the 
Fargard must, therefore, be taken to represent the lands 
through which the Aryans passed after leaving their ancient 
home. The first question which we have, therefore, to decide 
is whether the Airyana Va^jo was merely the easternmost 
boundary of the ancient Iran, or whether it was the primeval 
.abode of the Iranians in the far north. In the former case we 
may take the. Fargard to be merely a chapter on ancient 
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geography ; ^\ hile if it is found impossible to locate the Airyana 
Va£‘jo except in the far north, the countries from Samarkand 
and Sughdha to Hapta Hendu or the Panjaub mentioned in the 
Fargard would naturally represent the route taken by the 
ancient Iranians in their migrations from the ancient home. 
Everything thus depends upon the view that we take of the 
situation of the Airyana Vaejo; and we shall, therefore, first 
see if there is anything in the Avestic description of the land 
which will enable ns to determine its position with certainty. 

It may be observed at the outset that the river Vanguhi 
is not mentioned in the Fargard along with the Airyana Vaejo. 
The original verse speaks only of the “ good dditya of Airyana 
Vafijo,” but it is doubtful if daitf/a denotes a river in this 
place. Tlie ^end phrase Airyanf m VarjA vanghuydd ddityayd^ 
which Darmesteter translates as “ the Airyana Vaejo, by the 
good (vanghnhi) river Daitya,*’ is understood by Spiegel to mean 
the Airyana Va£*jo of the good creation,*’ while Haug takes it 
as equivalent to “ the Airyana Vaejo of good capability.” It is, 
therefore, doubtful if the Daitya river is mentioned along with 
the Airyana Vaejo in this passage.* But even supposing that 
Darmesteter’s rendering is correct, he gives us no authority 
for identifying Daitya with Vanguhi. The Bundahish (XX» 
7 and 33) mentions Veh (Vanguhi) and Daitik (Daitya) as 
two distinct rivers, though both seem to be located in the 
Airan-v^j (Airyana Vaejo). We cannot again lose sight of 
the fact that it is not the \kinguhi (Veh) alone that flows 
through the Airyana Vaejo, but that the Rangha (Arag) has- 
the same source and flows through the same land, vis., the 
Airyana Va^jo. Thus in the very beginning of Chapter XX 
of the Bundahish, we read that the Arag and the V^b 

1. See Dr. West’s note on Bundahish XX, 13. Tlio original pass- 
age mentions the Daitik river coming out from AirAn v6j;but Dr. West 
observes that this may not bo a river though the phrase (in the Avosta) 
lias, no douljt, loci to locating the river DAitik in AirAu-vfiji 
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are the chief of the eighteen rivers, and that they “flow 
forth from the north, part from Alburz and part from the 
Alburz of Auhar-mazd ; one towards * the west, that is the 
Arag ; and one towards the east, that is the Veh river.” The 
Bundahish (VII, 15) further informs us that the V^h river 
flows out from the same source as the Arag river, and Dr. 
W est in a footnote observes that both these rivers flow out 
from “ the north side of the Aredvivsur (Ardvi Silra Anahita) 
fountain of the sea, which is said to be on the lofty Hugar 
(Hukairya), a portion of Alburz.” Even according to Bunda- 
hish, the Vanguhi is, therefore, the eastern and the Rangha the 
western river, in the northern part of Alburz ; or, in other 
words, they represent two rivers in a country, situated in the 
north, one flowing towards the* east, and one to the west, in 
that region. It would, therefore, be, to say the least, unsafe to 
infer from this that the Airyana Vac jo represents the eastern- 
most country, because the name Veh or Vanguhi was in later 
times attached to the easternmost river in Iran. For by 
parity of reasoning, we can as well place the Aityana Va^jo in 
the far west, in as much as the name Arag or Rangha was given, 
as stated by Darmesteter himself, in later times to the western- 
most river. 

It is again a question why Rangha should be identified 
with the Caspian Sea, or some western river in Iran. The 
Fargard does not say anything about the situation of Rangha. 
It simply states that the fifteenth land created by Ahura 
Mazda was Hapta Hendu and the sixteenth was on the floods 
of Rangha. Now if Hapta Hendu, is identified with Sapta 
Sindhu, or the Panjaub, why take a big and a sudden jump 
from the Panjaub to the Caspian Sea, to find out the 
Rangha river. Rangha is Sanskrit Rasa, and in the Rig-Veda 
(X, 75, 6) a terrestrial river, by name Ras^i, is mentioned 
along with the Kubh&, the Krumu and the Gomati, which are 
all known tolte^he affluents of the Indus. Is it not, therefore, 
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more likely that Rangha may be the Vedic RasA, a tri* 
biitary of the Indus ? If the context is any guide to the deter- 
mination of the sense* of ambiguous words, the mention of 
Hapta Hendu, as the fifteenth land, shows that Rasa the six- 
teenth must be sought for somewhere near it, and the point 
is pretty well settled when we find Rasa actually mentioned 
in the Rig-Veda along with some other tributaries of the 
Indus. The identification of Rangha with the western- 
most river is, therefore, at best doubtful, and the same may 
be said of Vanguhi, which by-the-by is not mentioned 
in the Fargard at all. But Darmesteter*s reasoning does 
not stop here. On the strength of this doubtful identifica- 
tion he would have us believe that the ancient land of 
the Airyana Vaejo was situated in the same region where the 
river named Vanguhi, or Veh, in later times was said to flow. 
But the reasoning is obviously erroneous. The names of the 
two rivers Vanguhi and Rangha in the primeval home may 

have been subsequently transferred to the real rivers in the 
new settlement ; but we cannot infer therefrom that the 
country through which these 'n&tv rivers flowed was the 
original site of the Airyana Va^jo. It is a well-known fact that 
persons migrating from their motherland to new countries 
often name the places they come across after the names of 
places familiar to them in their motherland. But on that 
account no one has ventured to place England in America or 
Australia ; and it is strange how such a mistake should have 
been committed by Zend scholars in the present case. For 
even if a province or country in Central Asia had been named 
Airyana VaAjo, we could not have located the original home 
in that Province ; just as the abode of Varuna cannot be 
placed in the land named Varena, which is the Zend equiva- 
lent of Varuna. The whole of Darmesteter's reasoning must, 
therefore, be rejected as unsound and illogical, and but for 
the preconceived notion that the original home of the Iranians 

I 
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cannot be placed in the far north, I think no scholar would 
have cared to put forward such guesses. There are express 
passages in the Avesta, which describe in unmistakable terms 
the climatic characteristics of the Airyana Va^jo, and so far 
as I am aware, no valid reason has yet been assigned why we 
should treat this description as mythical and have recourse to 
guess-work for determining the position of the primeval home. 
Thus at the beginning of the first Fargard, we are told that 
the Airyana ^Vafi jo was the first good and happy creation of 
Ahura Mazda, but Angra Mainyu converted it into a land of 
ten months winter and two months summer, evidently meaning 
that at the time when the Fargard was composed it was an ice- 
bound land. The winter of ten months* duration, therefore, na- 
turally points to a position in the far north, at a great distance 
beyond the Jaxartes ; and if would be unreasonable to ignore 
this description which is characteristic only of the Arctic re- 
gions, and, relying on doubtful guesses, hold that the Airyana 
Va£‘jo was the easternmost boundary of the ancient Iran. As 
the passage, where the ten months* winter is described as the 
present principal climatic characteristic of the Airyana Va6jo, 
is very important for our purpose, I give below the transla- 
tions of the same by Darmesteter, Spiegel and Haug : — 

Vendidad, Fargard I. 

Darmesteter, SiHe(/cJ, Ilauf/ and Bunsen, 

3. The first of the 5. The first and best 3. As the first host of 
good lands and coun- of rogioas and jdacos regions and countries I, 
tries, which I, Ahura have I created, I wlio who am Ahura Mazda,. 
Mazda, created, was the am Ahura Mazda ; created Airyana Vaejo 
Airyana Vaejo, by the 6. The Airyana Vau- of good capability ; 
good river DAitya. j<t of the good creation, th('rou{»on in opposition, 

Thereuj)on came An- 7. Then Ahgra Mai- to him Angra Mainyus, 
gra Mainyu, who is all nyus, who is full of the death-dealing, cre.- 
death, and ho counter- death, created an oppe- ated a mighty serpent 
created by his witcli- sition to the same ; and snow, the work of 
craft the ■' serpent in 8, A grG;U Serpent the Daevas. 
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sufficiently advanced to establish the existence of a mild cIk 
mate round about the North pole in ancient times. It was 
probably this difficulty which stared Zend scholars in the 
face when they declined to place the Airyana Va6jo in the far 
north, in spite of the plain description clearly indicating its 
northernmost position. Happily the recent discoveries in 
Geology and Archaeology have not only removed this diffi- 
culty by establishing, on scientific grounds, the existence of a 
warm and genial climate near the North Pole in inter-glacial 
times, but have proved that the Polar regions were invaded, 
at least twice, by glaciation which destroyed their genial cli- 
mate. Thus it is now a settled scientific fact that the Arctic 
regions were once characterised by warm and short winters 
and genial and long summers, a sort of perpetual spring, and 
that this condition of things was totally upset or reversed 
by the advent of the Glacial period which made winters long 
and severe and summers short and cold. The description of 
the climatic changes introduced by Angra Mainyu into the 
Airyana Va^jo is, therefore, just what a modern geologist 
would ascribe to the Glacial epoch ; and when the description 
is so remarkably and unexpectedly corroborated by the latest 
scientific researches, I fail to see on what ground we can 
lightly set it aside as mythical or imaginary. If some Zend 
scholars have done so in the past, it was because geological 
knowledge was not then sufficiently advanced to establish the 
probability of the description contained in the Avesta. But 
with new materials before us which go to confirm the Avestic 
description of the Airyana Vaejo in every detail, we shall be 
acting unwisely if we decline to revise the conclusions of Zend 
scholars arrived at some years ago on insufficient materials.- 
When we look at the question from this point of view, we 
have to place the site of the Airyana Vaejo in the Arctic re- 
gions, where alone we can have a winter of ten months 
j['rc«67ix day. ‘ W e can escape from such a conclusion only by 
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•denying the possibility that the passage in question contains 
-any traditional account of the ancient home of the Iranians ; 
and this course seems to have been adopted by some Zend 
scholars of the day. But with the VcJic evidence, set forth and 
discussed in the previous chapters, before us, we need not have 
any of those apprehensions which hiive hitherto led many Zend 
scholars to err on the side of caution and moderation. We have 
seen that there^arc strong grounds for holding that the ancient 
Indo-European year was a year of ten months followed by a long 
night of two months ; in other words, it was a year of ten sum- 
mer months and two winter months, that is, exactly of the same 
kind as the one which prevailed in the Airyana Va6jo before the 
happy land was invaded by tiie evil spirit. The word for 
summer in Zend is h( 0 na, the same as Sanskrit samd^ which means 
“ a year in the Rig-Veda. The period'of ten summer months 
mentioned in the A vesta would, therefore, mean a year of ten 
months' sunshine, or of ten mdnu^hd inif'd, followed by a long 
wintry night of two months as described in the previous chapters. 
It may be urged that the Vendidad does not say that the two 
winter months were all dark, ;ind we have, therefore, no 
authority for converting two winter months into two months of 
continuous darkness. A little reflection will, however, show 
that the objection is utterly untenable. In order to have a winter 
of ten months at the present day, we must place the Airyana 
Va^fjo in the Arctic regions ; and once we do so, a long night of 
one, two or three months follows as a matter of ( ourse. This 
long night will now fall in the middle of the winter of ten 
months ; but before the last (Glacial efx)ch, or the invasion of 
Angra Mainyu, when there was a summer of ten months in the 
Arctic regions, the duration of the long night and that of the 
winter of two months must have been co-extensive. That is an 
important difference in the description of the paradise of the 
Aryans, .xs it is at present and as it was before the last Glacial 


*4 
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epoch. The long night characterised these regions before the 
Glacial period as it does at present. But when the winters were 
short they corresponded wdth, and were confined only to, the 
long night ; while at the present day, since the winter in the 
Arctic regions lasts for ten months, the long night falls in the 
middle of such winter. The description of the Airyana Va6jo in 
the Vendidad, therefore, naturally leads us to infer that ten 
months sunshine or summer followed by two months dark winter 
represented the climatic conditions of the place before the inva- 
sion of Angra Main^ u, who converted summer into winter and 

versa^ by introducing ice and snow into the land. \Vc have 
already referred to the maximum period of a hundred nights 
during which Tishtrya fought with Apaosha, and to the custom 
of keeping the dead bodies in the house for two nights, three nights 
or a month lung in winter, until waters and light, which stood 
still in winter, again began to flow or come up, showing that the 
fjeriod was one of continuous darloiess. These passages taken in 
conjunction with the aforesaid description of the Airyana VaCjo 
clearly establish the fact that the paradise of the Iranians was 
situated in the extreme north or almost near the North Pole, and 
that it was characterised by long delightful summers, and short 
and warm but dark winters, until it was rendered unfit for human 
habitation by the invasion of Angra Mainyii, or the advent of the 
Glacial epoch, which brought in severe winter and snow causing 
the 1 ind to be covered with an icecap several hundreds of feet in 
thickness. 

There is one more point which deserves to be noticed in 
this connection. We have seen that to the description of the 
Airyana Va^jo quoted above, the old Zend commentators have 
added what is believed to be an inconsistent statement, viz,, that 
** There are seven months of summer and five of winter therein. 
Dr. Haug thinks that the paragraph “ The latter are cold as 
to water etc.” is also a later addition, and ipust, therefore^ 
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be taken with the “ five months of winter/' But both Spiegel 
and Darmesteter, as well as the commentator, are of opinion 
that the phrases “And these are cold as to the water etc/’ from a 
part of the original text, and must, therefore, be taken to refer to 
the two summer months; and this view seems to be more 
reasonable, for a later insertion, if any, is more likely* to bo a 
short one than otherwise. The only addition to the original text 
thus seems to hp the statement “ It is known that there are 
seven months of .summer and five of winter ; ” and this must be 
taken as referring to the climatic conditions which obtained in 
the Airyana Vaejo before the invasion of Angra Mainyu, for the 
latter reduced the duration of summer only to two months, 
which again were cold to the \v*ator, the earth and the tr^ es. 
It has been shown above that as the Airyana Vaejo was origin- 
ally a happy land, we must sup^)Ose that the fir.^t climatic 
conditions therein were exactly the reverse of those which were 
introduced into il by Angra Mainyu ; or, in other words, a sum- 
mer of ten months and a winter of two months must be said to 
have originally prevailed in this happy land. But the Zend 
commentators have stated that there were seven months of 
summer and five of winter therein ; and this tradition appears to 
have been equally old, for we read in the Bundahish (XXV, 10-14) 
that “ on the day Auharmazd (first day) of Avan the winter 
acquires strength and enters into the world, —and on the auspi- 
cious day Ataro of the month Dm (the ninth day of the tenth 
month) the winter arrives, with much cold, at Airan-vej, and 
until the end, in the auspicious month Spendarmad, winter 
advances through the whole world ; on this account they kindle 
a fire everywhere on the day Atarc> of the month Din, and it 
forms an indication that the winter hw come. Here the five 
months of winter in the Airyana Vaejo are ex] ressly mention- 

/V A 

ed to be Avan, Ataro, Din, Vohuman and Spendarmad ; and 
we are told thaJt Rapitvtn G4ti is not celebrated during this 
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period as RapUvln goes under-ground during winter and comes 
up from below the ground in summer. The seven months of 
summer are similarly described in the same book as extending 
“from the auspicious day Auharmazd (first) of the month Farvar- 
din to the auspicious day Aniran (last) of the month Mitro/' 
(XXV, ‘ 7 ). It seems from this account that the tradition of 
seven monihs summer and five months winter in the Airyana 
Va^^jo was an old tradition, and the Bundahish, in recording it, 
gives us the climatic conditions in the ancient home and not, as 
supposed by some, those which the writer saw in his own day. 
For in the twentieth paragraph of the same chapter twelve 
months and four seasons are enumerated, and the season of winter 
is there said to comiirise only the last three months of the year, 
ms.. Dm, Vohuman and Spendannad. I have shown elsewhere 
that the order of months in the ancient Iranian calendar was 
different from the one given in the Bundahish. But whatever the 
order may be, tlie fact of the prevalence of seven months sum- 
mer and five months winter in the Airyana Va6jo seems to have 
been traditionally preserved in these passages; and the old Zend 
commentators on the Vendidad appear to have incorporated it 
into the original text, by way of, what may be called, a marginal 
note, in their anxiety to preserve an old tradition. We have 
thus two different statements regarding the climatic con- 
ditions of the Airyana Vaejo before it was invaded by 
Angra Main yu : one, that there were ten months of summer 
and two of winter, the reverse of the conditions introduced 
by Angra Mainyu; and the other, traditionally preserved 
by the commentators, Hz , that there were seven summer 
months and five winter months therein. It is supposed that 
the two statements are contradictory ; and contradictory they 

undoubtedly are so long as we do not possess the true key to 
their interpretation. They are inconsistent, if we make the 
Airyana Va^jo the easternmost boundary of the ancient Iran ; 
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but if the paradise is placed in the circumpolar regions in the 
far north the inconsistency at once disappears, for then we 
can have seven months summer and ten months summer at 
the same time in the different parts of the original home of 
the Iranians. Wc have seen in the discussion of the Vedic 
evidence that tlie legend of Aditi indicates seven months sum- 
mer or sun-shine, and the legend of the Dashagvas a sacrifi- 
cial session, oi; a period of sun-shine, of ten months. It has 
also been pointed out that between the North Pole and the 
Arctic circle the sun is above the horizon for any period longer 
than seven and less than twelve months according to the 
latitude of the place. There is, therefore,* nothing strange, ex- 
traordinary or inconsistent, if^we get two statements in the 
Avesta regarding the duration of summer lin the primeval 
home : and we need not assume that the commentators have 
added the statement of seven months summer simply because 
the description of two months summer and ten months winter 
did not appear to them suitable to the first land of blessing. 
It is not ix)ssible that they could have misunderstood the ori- 
ginal text in such a wuy as to suppose that llic climatic con- 
ditions introduced by Angra Mainyu were the conditions 
which obtained originally in the Airyana VaOjo. We must, 
therefore, reject the explanation which tries to account for 
this later insertion on the ground that it was made by per- 
sons who regarded the description in the original as unsuited 
to the first created happy land. If the original text is pro- 
perly read and .interpreted, it gives us a summer of ten 
months in the Airyana Vaejo before Angra Mainyu’s invasion, 
and the statement regarding the summer of seven months re- 
fers to the same place and time. We have the same thing in 
the Rig-Veda where the sun is once represented as having 
seven rays and once as having ten rays, meaning seven 
months and ten months of sun-shine, both of which are pos- 
sible only ill the Arctic regions. The two Avestic traditions 
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Stated above must, therefore, be taken to represent the Arctic 
climatic conditions prevailing in the ancient home in the far 
north ; and the correctness of the explanation is proved by 
the discussion in the foregoing chapters. With regard to the 
custom of kindling a fire on the ninth day of Din or the tenth 
montli, noticed in the Bundahish, it seems to me that instead 
of taking it to be an indication that winter “ hoB come, ” it is 
better to trace its origin to the commencement of winter at 
that time in some part of the original home ; for if a tire is to 
be kindled there is greater propriety in kindling it to com- 
memorate the commencement of winter rather than the expiry 
of two out of five winter months. If the custom is so inter- 
’preted, it will imply that a year of nine months and ten days 
was once prevalent in some pan of the Aryan home, a conclu- 
sion well in Keeping with the ancient Roman year of ten 
months. But apart from this suggestion, there is a striking 
roincicleiice between tlie Vedic and the Avestic tradition in this 
respect. According to the Biindahisli (XXV^ 20), the year is 
divided into four seasons of three months each, Farvardin, 
Ardavahisht nnd Horvadad constituting the season of the 
spring; Tir, AmercHiad and Shatva’ro the summer; Mitro, 
Avan and Ataro the autumn; and Din, Vohuman and Spen- 
darmad, the winter. The fortieth day of Sharad or autumn 
would, therefore, represent the tenth day (Aban) of Avan ; 
and the Vedic statement discussed in the ninth chapter, that 
Indra’s fight with Shambara commenced “on the fortieth 
day of Sharad " agrees well (only with a difference of ten 
days) with the statement in the Bundahish that the winter in 
the Airyana Vafejo commenced with the month of AvAn the 
second month in autumn. We have thus a very close resem- 
blance between the Vedic and the Avestic tradition about the 
end of summer in the original Arcu*' home ; and the corres- 
ponding Roman and Greek traditions have been previously 
noticed. In. short, a year of sewn or ten months sun-shine 
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can be traced back to the Indo-European period ; and since its 
double character can be explained only by placing the ori- 
ginal home in the circumpolar regions,* we are inevitably led 
to the conclusion that the Airyana Vaejo must also be placed 
HI the same region. The Avcstic account is by itself plain 
and intelligible, and the apparent inconsistencies would have 
been explained in a natural way long ago, if Zend scholars 
liad not created unnecessary difficulties by transferring the 
site of this Paradise to the east of the ancient Iran- Under 
these circumstances it is needless to sny which of the two theo- 
ries regarding the position of the Airyana Vaejo is correct ; 
for no one would accept a hypothesis wffiich only enhances the 
confusion, in preference to one which explains everything in a 
natural and satisfactory manner, 

W e have so far discussed the passage in the first Fargard 
which describes the climate of the Airyana Vaujo. The 
passage, even when taken by itself, is quite intelligible on 
the Arctic theory ; but in ascertaining the original climate 
of the Airyana Vaejo we supposed that it was the reverse 
of the one introduced by the invasion of Angra Mainyu. 
The second Fargard of the Vendidad, which is similar in 
character to the first, contains, however, a passage, which 
does away with the necessity of such assumption, by giving 
us a graphic description of the actual advent of ice and 
snow which ruined the ancient Iranian Paradise. This Far- 
gard is really a supplement to the first and contains a more 
detailed account of the Airyana Vaejo and a description of the 
paradisiacal life enjoyed there before Angra Mainyu afflicted 
it with the plague of winter and snow. This is evident from 
the fact that the coming of the severe winter is foretold in 
this Fargard and Yima is warned to prepare against it ; 
while in the first Fargard the happy land is described as ac- 
tually ruined by Angra Mainyu*s invasion. Darmesteter 

.divides this Fargard into two parts, the first comprising the 
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first twenty (or according to Spiegel forty-one) paragraphs,, 
and the second the remaining portion of the Fargard. In the 

first part Ahura Mazda is said to have asked king Yima the 
ruler of the Airy ana Va6jo, who is called Sruto AirySnS 
ravjah", ‘ famous in Airyana Vacjo to receive the law from 
Mazda : but Yima refused to become the bearer of the law 
and he was, therefore, directed by Ahura Mazda to keep his 
people happy and make them increase. Yima is accordingly 
represented as making his men thrive and increase by keeping 
away death and disease from them, and by thrice enlarging 
the boundaries of the country which had become too narrow 
for its inhabitants. Whether this fact represents a gradual 
expansion of the oldest Aryan settlements in the Arctic home 
we need not stop to inquire. The second part of the Fargard 
opens with a meeting of the celestial gods called by Ahura 
Mazda, and “ the fair Yima, the good shepherd of high re- 
nown in the Airyana Vadjo,” is said to have attended this 
meeting with all his excellent mortals. It was at this meet- 
ing that Yima was distinctly warned by Ahura Mazda that 
fatal winters were going to fall on the happy land and de- 
stroy everything therein. To provide against this calamity the 
Holy One advised Yima to make a Vara or enclosure, and 
remove there the seeds of every kind of animals and plants for 
preservation. Yima made the Vara accordingly, and the Far- 
gard informs us that in this Vara the sun, the moon and the 
stars “rose but once a and that “a yeaf sremM only as a day ” 

to the inhabitants thereof. The F argard then closes with the 
description of the happy life led by the inhabitants of this Vara 
of which Zarathushtra and his son Urvatadnara arc said to be 
the masters or overseers. 

Yima's Vara here described is something like Noah's 
ark. But there is this difference between the two that while 
the Biblical deluge is of water and rain, the Ave Stic deluge 
is of snow arid ice; and the latter not only does ,not conflict 
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with geological evidence but is, on the contrary, Fully 
and unexpectedly confirmed by it. Secondly, the description 
that “ a year seemed only as a day ’* to the inhabitants of 
this Vara, and that the sun and stars “ rose only once a year 
therein,” serves, in an unmistakable manner, to fix the geo- 
graphical position of this Vara in the region roui\d about 
the North Pole ; for nowhere on the surface of the earth 
can we have a year-long day-and-night except at the Pole. 
Once the position of Yima’s Vara is thus fixed the posi- 
tion of the Airyana Vaejo is at once determined ; for Yima’s 
Vara, as stated in the Mainyo-i-khard, must obviously be 
located in the Airyana Vaejo. Here is, therefore, another 
argument for locating the Airyana Va6jo in the extreme north 
and not to the west of the ancient Iran, as Spiegel, Darme- 
steter and others have done. P'or whether Yima’s Vara 
be real or mythical, we cannot suppose that the knowledge of 
a year-long day and of the sintcle rising of the sun during the 
whole year was acquired simply by a stretch of imagination, 
and that it is a mere accident that it tallies so well with the 
description of the Polar day and night. The authors of the 
Fargard may not have themselves witnessed these phenomena, 
but there can be no doubt that they knew these facts by 
tradition ; and if so, we must suppose that their remote 
ancestors must have acquired this knowledge by personal 
experience in their home near the North Pole. Those that 
locate the Airyana Vaejo in the extreme east of the Ira- 
nian highland try to account for ten months winter therein 
by assuming that a tradition of a decrease in the earth’s 
temperature was still in the mind of the author of this 
Fargard, or that the altitude of the table-land, where the 
Oxus and the Jaxartes take their rise, was far higher in 
ancient times than at present, thereby producing a cold 
climate. Both these explanations are however artificial and 
unsatisfactory. It is true that a high altitude produces a 
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cold climate : but in the present instance the climate of the 
Airyana Va^jo was mjld and genial before the invasion of 
Angra Mainyu, and we must, therefore, suppose that the Iranian 
table-land was not elevated at first, until Angra Mainyu upheaved 
it and produced a cold climate. But the present altitude of the 
plateau is not so great as to produce a winter of ten months, 
and this requires us again to assume the submergence of this 
land after the invasion of Angra Mainyu. Unfortunately there is 
no geological evidence forth-coming to support the upheaval and 
submergence of this land in the order mentioned above. But 
-even if such evidence were forthcoming, the explanation would 
still fail to account why the inhabitants of Yima’s Vara in the 
Airyana Vac jo regarded a year as* a single day, a description, 
which is true only at the North Pole. All attempts to locate 
the primitive Airyana VaC-jo in a region other than the 
circumpolar country must, therefore, be abandoned. The names 
of mythical rivers and countries may have been transferred in 
later times to real terrestrial rivers and provinces; but if we were 
to settle the position of the primitive rivers or countries by a 
reference to these new names, wc can as well locate the Airyana 
Vat* jo between the Himfilay a and the Vindhya mountains in 
India, for in later Sanskrit literature the land lying between these 
two mountains is called the A ryavarta or the abode of the Aryans. 
The mistake committed by Darmesteter and Spiegel is of the 
same kind. Instead of determining the position of the Airyana 
Vafijo from the fact that a winter of ten months is said to have 
been introduced therein by Angra Mainyu, and that ayearseemed 
only as a day to the inhabitants thereof, they have tried to guess 
it from the uncertain data furnished by the names of rivers in Iran, 
though they were aware of the fact that these names were origi- 
nally the names of mythical rivers and were attached to the 
real rivers in Iran only in later times, when a branch of the 
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Aryan race went over to and settled in that country- Naturally 
enough this introduced greater confusion into the -acecount of 
the Airyana Vaejo instead of elucidating it, and scholars tried to 
get out of it by supposing that the whole account is either 
mythical, or is, at best, a confused reminiscence of the ancient 
Iranian liome. The recent scientific discoveries have, however, 
proved the correctness of the Avestic traditions, and in the 
light thrown upon the subject by the new materials there is no 
course left but* to reject the erroneous speculations of those 
Zend scholars that make the Airyana Vaejo the eastern boundary 
of ancient Iran. 

But the most important part of the second Favgard is the 
warning conveyed by Ahura Mazda to Yima that fatal winters 
were going to fall on the land ruled over by the latter, and the 
description of glaciation by which the happy land was to be 
ruined. The warning is in the form of a prophecy, but any 
one who reads the two Fargards carefully can see that the 
passage really gives us a description of the Glacial epoch 
witnessed by the ancestors of the Iranians. W e give below 
the translation of the passage both by Darmesteter and 
Spiegel. 

Vendidad, Fargard II. 

Dariw'steter. . 

22. And Ahura Mazda spake 4O. Then spake Ahura Mazda 
unto Yima saying, “ O fair to Yima : “ Yima the fair, the 
Yima, son of Vivanghat! son of Vivahhao, 

U ponthe material world the 47. Upon the corporeal world 
fatal winters are going to fall, will the evil of winter come : 
that shall bring the fierce, foul 48. Wherefore a vehement, 
frost ; upon the material world destroying frost will arise, 
the fatal winters are going to 49. Upon the corporeal world 
fall, that shall make snow- will the evil of winter come : 
flakes fall , thick, even an 50. Wherefore show will fall 
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Darmesteter. 

aredvi deep on the high- 
est tops of mountains. 


23. And all the three sorts 
of beasts shall perish, those 
that live in the wilderness, 
and those that live on the 
tops of the mountains, and 
those that live in the lx)som 
of the dale, under the shelter 
of stables. 

24. Before that winter, those 
fields would bear plenty of 
grass for cattle: now with 
floods that stream, with snows 
that melt, it will seem a hap- 
py land in the world, the land 
wherein footprints even of 
sheep may still be seen. 

25. Therefore make thee a 
Vara, long as a riding- ground, 
on every side of the square, 
and thither bring the seeds 
of sheep and oxen, of men, 
of dogs, of birds, and of red 
blazing fires. 


Sj^iegeh 

in great abundance, 

51. On the summits of the 
mountains, on the breadth of 
the heights. 

52. From three (places), O 
Yima, let the cattle depart, 

53. If they are in the most 
fearful places, 

54. If they are on the tops of 
the mountains, 

55. If they arc in the depths 
of the valleys, 

56. To secure dwelling places. 

57. Before this winter the 
country produced pasture ; 

58. Before flow waters, behind 
is the melting of the snow. 

59. Clouds, O Yima, will come 
over the inhabitated regions, 

60. Which now behold the 
feet of the greater and smaller 
cattle : 

61. Therefore make thou a 
circle of the length of a race- 
ground to all four corners. 

62. Thither bring thou the 
seed of the cattle, of the beasts 
of burden, and of men, of dogs, 
of birds, and of the red burn- 
ing fires. 


Can anything, we ask, 1 ^ more clear and distinct than’ 
the above description of the advent of the Glacial epoch in the 
happy land over which Yima ruled, and where a year was 
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equivalent to a single day ? There is no reference to Angra 
Mainyu in this passage which describes ii> the form of a pro- 
phecy the evils of glaciation, much in fhe same manner as a 
modem geologist would describe the progress of the ice-cap 
during the Glacial period. Ahura Mazda tells Yima that fierce 
and foul frost will fall on the material world, and even the tops 
of the highest mountains will be covered with or rather buried 
in snow which will destroy all living beings whether on the tops 
of the mountains or in the valleys below. The snow, it is said, 
would fall aredvi deep, which Spiegel translates by the phrase 
‘ in great abundance,’ while Darmesteter, quoting from the com- 
mentary, explains in a footnote that “ even where it (the snow) 
is least, it will be one Vitasti ty-'O fingers, that is, fourteen fingers 
deep.” A cubit of snow, at the lowest, covering the highest 
tops of the mountains and the lowest depths of the valleys alike 
cannot but destroy all animal life ; and I do not think that the 
beginning of the Ice-age can be more vividly described. With 
this express passage before us ascribing the ruin of the happy land 
to the invasion of ice and winter, we should have no difficulty 
whatsoever in rightly interpreting the meaning of the invasion 
of Angra Mainyu described in the beginning of the first Fargard. 
It is no longer a matter of inference that the original genial 
climate of the Airyana Vavjo was rendered inclement by the 
invasion of winter and snow, afterwards introduced into the land- 
The above passage says so in distinct terms, and the description 
is so graphic that we cannot regard it as mythical or imaginary. 
Add to it the fact that the recent geological discoveries have 
established the existence of at least two Glacial periods, the last 
of which closed and the post-Glacial period commenced, accord- 
ing to American geologists, not later than about Sooo B. C. 
When the Avestic traditions regarding the destn ction of the 
primeval Arctic home by glaciation is thus found to be in com- 
plete harmoay with the latest geological researches, there is no 
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discoveries for enabling us to determine the true meaning of the 
Avestic traditions, and to clear the mist of misinterpretation 
that has gathered round them. But nevertheless, the value of 
this traditional testimony is not thereby impaired in any way. 
It is the oldest traditional record, preserved by human memory, 
of the great catastrophe which overtook the northern portion 
of Europe and Asia in ancient times, and obliged the Aryan 
inhabitants of the Arctic regions to migrate southwards. It 
has been preserved during thousands of years" simply as an 
ancient record or tradition, though its meaning was not intel- 
ligible, until at last we now see that the accuracy of the account 
is fully and unexpectedly borne out by the latest scientific- 
researches. There are very few instances where science has 
juoved the accuracy of the ancient semi-religious records in 
this way. When the position of the Airyana Vaejo and the 
cause of its ruin are thus definitely settled both by traditional 
and scientific evidence, it naturally follows that the sixteen 
lands mentioned in the first Fargard of the Vendidad must be 
taken to mark the gradual diffusion of the Iranians from their 
ancient home to the country of the Rasa and the seven rivers; 
or, in other words, the Fargard must be regarded as historical 
and not geographical as maintained by Spiegel and Darme- 
steter. It is true that the first Fargard docs not say anything 
about migration. But when the site of the Airyana Vaejo is 
placed in the extreme north, and when we are told in the 
second Fargard that the land was ruined by ice, no specific 
mention of migration is needed, and the fact that the sixteen 
lands are mentioned in a certain specific order is naturally 
understood, in that case, to mark the successive stages of 
migration of the Indo-Iranian people. It is not contended 
that every word in these two Fargards may be historically 
correct. No one would expect such a rigid accuracy in the 
reminiscences of old times traditionally preserved If is 
also true that the Airyana Va6jo has grown into a sort of 
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mythical land in the later Parsi literature, somewhat like Mount 
Meru, the seat of Hindu gods, in the Pur&nas. But for all that 
we cannot deny that in the account of the Airyana Vaejo in 
the first two Fargards of the Vendidad wc have a real historical 
reminiscence of the Arctic cradle of the Iranian or thcL Aryan 
races, and that the Fargard gives us a description of the countries 
through which the Indo-Iranians had to pass before they settled 
in the Hapta *Hendu or on the floods of Rangha, at the 
beginning of the post-Glacial period. 

This story of the destruction of the original home by ice 
may well be compared with the story of deluge found in the 
Indian literature. The oldest •of these accounts is contained 
in the Shatapatha Brahmana (I, 8,1, i-io), and the same story is 
found, with modifications and additions, in the Mahabharata 
{Vana-Parvan, Ch. I87), and in the Matsya, the BhAgavata and 
other Puranas. AH these passages are collected and discussed 
by Muir in the first Volume of his Original Sanskrit Texts (3rd 
Ed. pp. 181-220) ; and it is unnecessary to examine them at any 
length in this place. We arc concerned only with the Vedic 
version of the story and this appears in the above mentioned 
passage in the Shatapatha Brahmana. A fish is there represented 
as having fallen into the hands of Manu along with water brought 
for washing in the morning. The fish asked Manu to save him. 
and in return promised to rescue Manu from a flood {aughah) 
that would sweep away {mrvudM) all creatures. The Brahmana. 
does not say when and where this conversation took place, nor 
describes the nature of the calamity more fully than that it 
was a flood. Manu preserved the fish first in a jar, then in a 
trench, and lastly, by carrying him to the ocean. The fish 
then warns Manu that in such and such a year (not definitely 
specified) the destructive flood will come, and advises him to* 
construct a ship] {tidvam) and embark in it when the flood 
would arise.. ;^Manu constructs the ship accordingly, and whea 
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the flood rises, embarks in it, fastens its cable Qtdsham) to the 
fish’s horn and passes over (ati-dudrdva) to “this northern 
mountain nttaram girim) by which phrase the com- 

mentator understands the Himavat or the Plimalaya mountain 
to the north of India. The fish then asks Manu to fasten 
the ship to a tree, so that it may gradually descend, without 
going astray, along with the subsiding water ; and Manu acts 
accordingly. We are told that it is on this account that the 
northern mountain has received the api^ellation of Manor-am- 
ftnrjffVfaiii or ‘ Mann’s descent.’ Manu was the only person 
thus saved from the deluge ; and desirous ot offspring he 
sacrificed with the and threw butter, milk, and 

curds as oblations into the waters. Thence in a year rose a 
woman named Ida, and Manu living with her begot the ofl- 
spring, which is called Manu’s off-spring {prajdiih). This is 
the substance of the story as found in the Shatapatha Brah- 
mana, and the sam e incident is apparently referred to in the 
Atharva Veda Sanihita (XIX, 39, 7-8), which says that the 
knshiha plant was born on the very spot on the summit 
of .the Himavat, the scat of the ‘ Gliding down of the ship’ 
{whhi-priibhramshanam)^ the golden ship with golden tackle 
that moved through the heaven. In ilie Mahabharata ver- 
sion of the legend this peak of the Himalaya is said to be 
known as Nau-bandhanam, but no further details regarding the 
place or time are given. The Matsya Parana, however, men- 
tions Malaya, or the Malabar, as the scene of Manu’s austerity, 
and in the Bhiigavata, Satyavrata, king of Dravida, is said 
to be the hero of the story. Muir has compared these accounts, 
and pointed out the differences between the oldest and the 
later versions of the story, showing how it was amplified or 
enlarged in later times. \\^e are, however, concerned with the 
oldest account ; and so far as it goes, it gives us no clue for 
determining the place whfflce Manu embarked in the ship. 
The deluge again appears to be one of water, and not of ice 
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and snow as described in the A vesta. Nevertheless it seems 
that the Indian story of deluge refers to ^the same catastrophe 
ns is described in the Avesta and not, to any local deluge of 
water or rain. For though the Shatapatha Brahmana men- 
tions only a flood (anghal))^ the word which Panin i 

(VII, 3, 2) derives from pralaga (a deluge), signifies ‘snow,' 
‘frost,’ or ‘ice’ in the later Sanskrit literature. This indi- 
cates that the connection of ice \vith the deluge was not ori- 
ginally unknGj,wn to the Indians, though in later times it seems 
to have been entirely overlooked. Geology informs iis that 
•every Glacial epocli is characterised by extensive inundation 
of the land with waters brought down by great rivers flowing 
from the glaciated districts, and carrying an amount of sand 
or mud along with them. The word aityhah^ or a flood, in the 
Shatapatha Bnihmana may, therefore, be taken to refer to 
such sweeping floods flowing from the glaciated districts, and 
we may supjX)se Mann to have been carried along one of these 
in a ship guided by the fish to tlie sides of the Himalaya 
mountain. In short, it is not necessary to hold that the ac- 
count in the Shatapatha Brahmana refers to the water-deluge 
.pure and simple, whatever the later Purinas may say; and if 
so, we can regard the Brah manic account of deluge as but a 
different version of the Avestic deluge of ice. It was once 
suggested that the idea of deluge may have been introduced 
into India from an exclusively Semitic source; but this 
theory is long ago abandoned by scholars, as the story of the 
deluge is found in such an ancient book as the Shatapatha 
Bnihmana, the date of which has now been ascertained to be 
nut later than 2500 B. C,, from the fact that it expressly as- 
signs to the Krittikas, or the Pleiades, a position in the due 
east. It is evident, therefore, that the story of the deluge is 
Aryan in origin, and in that case the Avestic and the Vedic 
account of the deluge must be traced to the same source. It 
.may also te remarked that Yima, who is said to have 
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constructed the Vara in the A vesta, is there described as the 
son of Vivanghat ; and Manu, the hero in the Indian story, 
though he receives no . epithet in the account of the deluge in 
the Shatapatha Brahmana, is very often described in the 
Vedic literature as the’ son of Vivasvat (Vaivasvata), the 
Iranian Vivanghat, (Shat. Brah. XIII, 4, 3, 3 ; Rig. VITI, 52, 
i). Yama is also expressly called Vaivasvata in the Rig- 
Veda (X, 14, i). This shows that in spite of the fact that 
Yima is the hero in one account and Manu in the other, and 
that one is said to be the deluge of ice and the other of water, 
we may regard the two accounts as referring* to the same 
geological phenomenon.* The Avestic account is, however, more 
specific than that in the Shatapatha Brahmana, and as it is 

* 7"ho story of tbo cHugo is foanrlnlso in other Aryan inythclofrles. 
The following extract froiuGroto’s History of Greece (Vol. I, Chaj), 5) 
gives the Greek version of the story and some of the incidents therein 
bear striking reseiiiblanco to the incidents in the story of Manu : — 

“ The enoriuons iniquity with which earth was con*;aminated — as 
Ap<jllod6rus says, by the then (jxisting brazen race, or as others say , by the 
fifty luoastroas sous of Lykaon— provoked Zeus to send a general deluge. 
An unremitting and t<Trible rain laid the whole of Greece undt r water, 
t'xcept the highest mountain- to])s, whereon a few stragglers found refuge. 
Houkalidii was saveii in a chest or ark, which ho had been forewarned by 
his father ProinetlKais to construct. After floating for nine days on th(f 
water, he at length landed on the summit of Mount Parnasses. Zeus hav- 
ing sent Hermes to liiin, promising to grant what ever he asked, he jirayed 
that men and c()m])ani()iis might be sent to him in his solitude; accordingly 
Zeus directed both him and Pyrrha (his wife) to cast stones over their 
htvads : those cast l)y Pyrrha became women, those by Deukalion men. 
An<l thus the “stony race of men'’ (if we may b(^ allowed to translate an 
etymology which the Greek language prc'sents oxactly,aiul which has nc»t 
been tUsdained by Hesiod, by Pindar, by Ej)icliarraas, and by Virgil) 
<‘iuue to teujmt th(» soil of Greece, Deukalion on lancing from the ark sa- 
crificed a grateful offering to Zeus Pliyxios,or the God of escape; he also 
erected altars in Thessaly to the twelve groat gods of Olympus.” 

Tn ctanmentiiig upon the above sti^ry Grote remarks that the reality 
of this deluge was firmly believed throughout the historical ages of 
Greocejj and even Aristotle, in his meteorological work, admits and 
reason'^ ujh)u it as an unquestionable fact. * 
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corroborated, almost in every detail, by the scientific evidence 
regarding the advent of the Glacial epoch in early times, it 
follows that the tradition preserved in the two Fargards of the 
Vendidad is older than that in the Shatapatha Br&hmaAa. 
Dr. Hang has arrived at a similar conclusion on linguistic 
grounds. Speaking about the passage in the Vendidad he 
says “ the original document is certainly of high antiquity 
and is undoubtedly one of the oldest of the pieces which com- 
t)Ose the e.\'isting Vendidad." The mention of Hapta Heodii, 
a name not preserved even in the later Vedic literature, is 
said also to point to the same conclusion. 

We may here refer to certain passages cited by Muir in 
his Original Sanskrit Texts (3rd Ed. Vol. II. pp 322-329) to 
show that the reminiscences of fhc northern home have been 
preserved in the Indian literature. He first refers to the ex- 
pression shatam himdh, or ‘a hundred winters,’ occurring in se- 
veral places in the Big-Veda (1,64,14; II, 33, 2 ; V,54, 15; 
VI, 48, 8), and remarks that though the expression ihat'adah 
shatam, or ‘ a hundred autumns,' also occurs in the 9ig- 
Veda (II, 27, 10; VII, 66, 16), yet shatam himdh may be re- 
garded as a rdic of the period when the recollection of the 
colder regions from which the Vedic Aryas ^migrated had not 
yet been entirely forgotten. The second passsage quoted by 
him is from the Aitareya Brahmana (VIII, 14) which says 
“ wherefore in this northern region all the people who dwell 
beyond the Himavat, (called) the Uttara Kurus and the 
Uttara Madras are consecrated to the glorious rule (Vairaj- 
yam).’’ The Uttara Kurus are again described in the same 
Brahmaha (VIII, 23) as the land of gods which no mortal 
may conquer, showing that the country had come to be re- 
garded as the domain of mythology. The Uttara Kurus are 
cdso mentioned in -the RamAyana (IV, 43, 38) as the abode 
of those, who performed the meritorious works, and in the 
Hah^bhArata (Sabh^Parvan, Ch. 28) Arjuna is told “ Here 
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are the Uttara Kurus whom no one attempts to combat. 
That the Uttara Kunis were not a fabulous land is shown by 
the fact that a mountain, a people and a city called Ottoro- 
corra is mentioned by Ptolemy, and Lassen thinks that Me. 
gasthenes had the Uttara Kurus in view when he referred to 
the Hyperboreans. Muir concludes this section with a passage 
from the SAhkhyAyana or the Kaushttaki BrAhmana (VII, 6) 
where Pathya Svasti, or the goddess of speech, is said tO' 
know the northern region {mlirhim ditltam), and we are told 
that “ Hence in the northern region speech is better known 
and better spoken, and it is to the north that men go to learn 
speech.” Muir thinks that some faint reminiscence of an 
early connection with the north may be traced in these pass-' 
ages. But none of them are cbnclusive, nor have we any in- 
dication therein of the original home being in tho Arctic re- 
gions, as we have in the case of the Vedic passages discussed 
previously which speak of the long, continuous dawn and 
night, or a year of ten months. We may, however, take the 
passages cited by Muir as corroborative evidence and they 
have been referred to here in the same light. It is upon the 
Vedic passages and legends esiimined in the previous chapters 
and the Avestic evidence discussed above that we mainly 
rely for establishing the existence of the primeval Aryan home, 
in the Arctic regions ; and when both these are taken together 
we get direct traditional testimony for holding that the origi- 
nal home of the Aryan races was situated near the North 
Pole and not in Central Asia, that it was destroyed by the 
advent of the Glacial epoch, and that the Indo-Iranians, who 
were compelled to leave the country, migrated southwards, 
and passing thr ough several provinces of Central Asia even- 
tuadly settled in tho valleys of the Oxus, the Indus, the 
KubhA and the RasAi from which region we see them again 
migrating, the Indians to the east and the Persians to the 
west at the early dawn of the later traditional history. 
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\rctic ho.ne established alike by the traditions of the eastern 
:uul western Aryas— Its relation with the general theory about 
till! cradle of the human race at the North Pole explained- 
We proj^so in this chapter to examine whether and how 
far the conclusions we have deduced from the Vedic and the 
Avestic evidence are corroborated by the myths and traditions 
of the European branches of the Aryan race. It is true that 
the evidencB, collected in the foregoing chapters, is so general 
in character that it will have to be taken into account, even if 
the traditions of other races are found to conflict with it in any 
way. In other words, it has nothing specially Asiatic in it 
and witho it further corroboration we can, therefore, safely say 
that the original home of the Indo-Iranians, before the lasc 
Glacial epoch, must also be the .home of the other Aryan peo- 
ple in those remote times. Bat still we may usefully examine 
the traditions of other Aryan races, and sec if the latter have 
preserved any reminiscences of the original home, either in 
their ancient calendar or in their other ancient myths or le- 
gends. Of course the evidence cannot bo expected to be as 
reliable as that found in the Veda or the Avesta, but still it has 
its own value for corrobo ative purposes- Tlie History of com- 
parative mythology and philology shows that when Vedic 
literature and langfiage became accessible to European scho- 
lars, quite a new light was thrown thereby on the Greek and 
the Roman mythology; and it is not unlikely that 'the discovery 
of the Vedic and the Avestic evidence, in favoar of the Arctic 
home may similarly serve to elucidate some points in the le- 
gendary literature of the Aryan races in Europe. But the 
subject is so vast that it cannot be treated in a single chapter 
of this book, nor do I possess the necessary means to undertake 
the task. I shall, therefore, content myself with a statement 
of such facts as plainly indicate the reminiscence of an 
ancient Arctic honie in the traditional literature of the Greek, 
Roman, Celtic, Teutjnic dnd Slas-onic.. branchss pf the : Aryan 
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race; and I may here state that I am greatly indebted f for., 
this purpose to that learned and masterly work, The HilbbeH 
by Prof. Rhys, On the origin awl growth of reli-- 
gioii as Illustrated by Celtic Heathendom, 

Following the order adopted in the discussion of tiu' 
Vedic evidence, we shall first take up the question of the 
ancient calendar, and see if the tradition^ preserved* by thc^ 
western Aryan races about the ancient year point out to any 
Arctic characteristics, such as the long dawn, the long day, 
the long night, or an annual period of sunshine of less than 
twelve months* duration. We have seen that the Dawn is 
very often spoken of in the plural in the Rig-Veda and that a 
group of thirty Dawn-Sisters is actually described as moving, 
round and round with one mhid and in the same enclosure 
without being separated from each other, a phenomenon which 
is peculiar only to the Arctic regions. This Vedic account, of 
the Dawn does not stand by itself. Thus in the Lettish my- 
thology, the Dawn is called dleton dukte^ or the sky-daughter 
or the god-daughter, much in the same way as the Uahas is 
called duhltd in the Rig-Veda; ‘'and the jx)ets of the 
Lets speak likewise of many beautiful sky-daughters, or god- 
daughters diewo dakrazeies,'" *■ Prof. Max Muller further 
informs us that in the Greek mytliology wc can “easily find 
among the wives of Henikles, significant names, such as 
Auge (sun-light), Xanthis (yellow), Chrystis (golden), lole 
(violet), Aglaia (resplendent), and Eonc, which cannot be 
separated from Eos, dawn.” t The same story appears again 
in the Celtic mythology where Cuchulaiim, the Sun-hero, is 
described as having a wdfe, who is variously named as Emer^ 
Ethnc Ingubai, Upon this Prof. Rhys observes that “ it may 
be that the myth pictured the dawn not as one but as many to 
all of whom the Sun-god made love in the course of the three 

Muller’s Coatrilmtious tof.ho Science Mythology,p. 4.3.12 • 

' t W. p. 722. 
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hundred and more days of the year.*'* It has been shown' 
previously that the description of the Vedic dawns, as a close- 
ly united band, preclude us from regarding them as three 
hundred and more dawns of the year ; and that the only infer- 
ence we can draw from a closely united group of dawns is that 
it represents the long and continuous Arctic daw’n divided, 
into a ninnber of parts of twenty-four hours each for conveni- . 
cncc. The description of the dawn in the Lettish mythology 
docs not seem to be so full as that in the Vedas and bv itself 

I " 

it may not be sufficient to indicate the Polar dawn; but con- 
sidering the fact that the dawn is described as sky-daughter 
and spoken of in the plural by the poets of the Lets and the 
iwcts of the Rig - Veda alike, we may safely extend to the 
Lettish mythology the conclusion we have drawn from the 
more detailed description of the Dawn in the Rig-Veda, and ' 
the same may be said of the Celtic and the Greek stories of 
the dawn given aliove. 

In treating of the Oardm-ai^anam and the corresponding 
legend of the Dashagvas, a reference has already been made 
to the Greek legend of Helios, who is described as having 
.^50 oxen and as many sheep, obviously representing a year’ 
of 350 days and nights, and to the Roman tradition atont' 
December being the tenth and the last month of the year as 
denoted by its etymology. Prof. Lignana in his essay on 
Tlie Navatjvas and the Dashayvas oj lh>e Riy-Veda^ published 
in the proceedings of the seventh International Congress of the 
Orientalists, 1886, however, remarks that the passage of Plu- 
tarch in the life of Numa, where this tradition is mentioned, 
does not support the view that the Romans originally counted 
not more than ten months. It is true that Plutarch mentions 
an alternative story of Numa’s altering the order of months 
“ making March the third which was the first, January first 
which was the eleventh of Romulus, and February the second 


• Rhys’ Hibbort Lectures p. 458 . 
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which was the twelfth and the last.” But immediat'dy- 
afterwards Plutarch says, “ Many, however, assert that two^ 
months of January’ and February were added by Numa, where- 
as before they had reckoned ten months in the year ” ; and in | 
the next paragraph gives his own opinion, “ That the Roman 
year contained at first ten months only and not twelve, we ; 
have a proof in the name of the last ; for they still call it De- 
cember, or the tenth month ; and that March was first is also 
evident, becailse the fifth from it was called Qmntilia, the 
sixth SextiUs, and so the rest in their order. *’ * I have re- 
ferred to this passage previously and shown that Plutarch’s rea- 
soning about the order of the months as indicated by their nu- 
merical names cannot be lightly set aside. If January and Fe- 
bruary were the last t^vo months in the ancient calendar of the 
Romans, we should have to assume that the numerical order 
from Qmntilis to December was abruptly given up after De- 
cember which does not seem probable. It is, therefore, more 
reasonable to hold that Numa actually added two months to 
the old year, and that the story of the transposition of the two 
months of January and February from the end to the begin- 
ning of the year was a later suggestion put forward by those 
who knew not how to account for a year of ten months, or 
304 days only. But besides Plutarch, we have also the testi- 
mony of Macrobius, who, as stated before, tells us that Romulus 
had a year of ten months only. There can, therefore, be little 
doubt about the existence of a tradition of the ancient Roman 
year of ten months, and we now see that it is thoroughly intel- 
ligible b}' comparison with the annual sacrificial sattrai of teii 
months mentioned in the Vedic literature- The names of the 
Roman months from Qtnntilis to December further show that 
the months of the year had no special names in ancient times,, 

but were named simply in their numerical prder, a fact which 

— —a 

* Vide Langhorne's TranslatioD of Plutarch’s Lives, jrablished’ 

by Ward, L 9 ck and Co„ London, pp. aS, .'54. 
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accppnts for the absence of common names for the months 
of the year in different Aryan languages. 

The evidence regarding the ancient year of Celts, Teutons 
and Greeks is not however so definite, though it may be clear- 
ly shown that in each case the year was marked by a certain 
period of cold and darkness, indicating the Arctic origin of 
th^ ancient calendar. Speaking of the ancient Celtic year 
Prof. Rhys observes, “ Now as the Celts were in the habit 
formerly of counting winters, and of giving precedence in their 
reckoning to night and winter over day and summer, I ^ould 
argue that the last day of the year in the Irish story of Diar- 
mait*s death meant the eve of November or All-balloween, 
the night before the Irish and known in W elsh as 

No 8 OaJaii-gaeaf, or the Night qf the winter Calends. But 
there is no occasion to rest on this alone, for we have the 
evidence of Cormac’s Glossary that the month before the be- 
ginning of winter was the last month, so that the first day of 
the first month of winter was also the first day of the year. " 
Various superstitious customs are then alluded to, showing 
that the eve of November was considered to be the proper 
time for prophecy or the appearance of goblins ; and the Pro- 
fessor then closes the discussion regarding the above-mention- 
ed last day of the Celtic year with the remark that “ It had 
been fixed upon as the time of all others, when the Sun-god 
whose power had been gradually falling off since the great 
feast associated with him on the first of August, succumbed 
to his enemies, the powers of darkness and winter. It was 
their first hour of triumph after an interval of subjection, 
and the popular imagination pictured them stalking abroad 
with more than ordinary insolence and aggressiveness ; and 
if it comes to giving individuality ^nd form to the deformity 
of darkness, to describe it as a sow, black or grisly, with 
neither ears nor tail, is not perhaps very readily surpassed as 

• Rhys’ Hibbort Lectures, j». 514. 
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an instance of imaginative aptitude.’’* ^ This sfaows;that the 
ancient Celtic year closed with the sca^n of autumn, and the 
beginning of winter which corresponded with the last day of 
October, or the eve of November, and was marked by festivals 
which indicated the victory of darkness over light. As re- 
gards the middle of the year or summer in the Celtic traditions, 
the same authority further informs us that “ The Lammas 
fairs and meetings forming the Lugnassad in ancient Ireland 
marked the victorious close of the sun’s contest with the powers 
of darkness and death, when the warmth and light of that lumi- 
nary’s rays, after routing the colds and blights, were fast bring- 
ing the crops to maturity. This, more mythologically express- 
ed, was represented as the final crushing of Fomori and Fir 
Bolg, the death of their kfng and the nullifying of their 
malignant spells, and as the triumphant return of Lug with 
peace and plenty to marry the maiden Erinn and to enjOy a 
well-earned banquet, at which the fairy host of dead ancestors 
was probably not forgotten. Marriages were solemnized on 
the auspicious occasion ; and no prince, who failed to be pre- 
sent on the last day of the fair, durst look forward to prosperi- 
ty during the coming year. The Lugnassad was the great 
event of the summer half of the year, which extended from 
the calends of May to. the calends of Winter. The Celtic year 
was more thermometric than astronomical, and the Lugnassad 
was so to say its summer solstice, whereas the longest day 
was, so far as I have been able to discover, of no special ac- 
count."t The great feast of the Lugnassad thus marked the 
middle of the year or summer, and it was held at the begin- 
ning of August. Therefore, “the First of May must, according 
to Celtic ideas, have been the right season for the birth of 
the summer sun- god ’’ ; t and this is confirmed by the story of 
Gwin and Gwythur, who fought for the same damsel, and 

♦Rhys’ Hibbort Lectures, pp. 516-17. jqj. 418-lS. 

llbid. p. 
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between whom peace was made on the condition that they were 
to fight for the damsel “on the Calends of May every year thence- 
forth till the Day of Dhom, and he who should prove victorious 
on the Day of Doom was to take the Damsel to wife."* This is 
interpreted by Prof. Rhys to mean that “ the Sun-god would 
recover his bride at the beginning of summer after his antagonist 
had gained possession of her at the beginning of winter " and 
he compares the legend to the story of Persephone, daughter of 
ZcMS carried away by Pluto, who was, however,,, able to retain 
her at his side only for six months in the year. W e might also 
cite in this connection the legend of Demeter or Mother Earth, 
who is said to rejoice for six months in the presence of Pro- 
serpine, the green herb, her daughter, and for six months 
regret her absence in dark abDdes beneath the earth. The 
ancient Celtic year thus seems to have been divided into two 
halves, one reprcRcnting the six summer months, and the other, 
which commenced on the eve o" November, the six months of 
winter darkness. But what is still more remarkable is that 
just as the Rig- Veda gives us the exact date of the com- 
mencement of the battl-^ between Indra and Shambara, 
so Celtic myths record the exact date of the first battle 
of Moytura and also of the fight between Labraid of the 
Swift Hand on the Sword, king of an Irish Hades, whom 
Cuchulainn goes to assist, and his enemies called the Men of 
Fidga, They were fought on the eve of November, “ when 
the Celtic year began with the ascendency of the powers of 
darkness."* Prof. Rhys further points out that the ancient 
Norseyear was similar in character. The great feast of the 
Norsemen occupied three days called the Winter Nights 
and began on the Saturday falling on or between the iith and 
the 1 8 th of October ; and according to Dr. Vigfusson this feast 
marked the beginning of the ancient year of the Norsemen. 
The old Norse year thus appears to have been shorter by a few 
*Rbys’ Lectures, j). 562. 

ilbhl p. 460. 
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days than the Celtic one; but Prof. Rhys accounts for this 
difference on the ground “ that winter, *and therefore the year 
commences earlier in Scandinavia than in the continental centre 
from which the ('elts dispersed themselves.”* 

As regards the ancient Greek calendar, Prof. Rhys has 
■shown that the old year ended with the festival of •Apaturia 
and the new one began with the ('halceia, an ancient feast in 
honour of Ilqphajstus and Athene, the exact date being the mw 
hai of the month of Pyanepsion, that is, approximately 
the last day of October. Prof. Rhys then compares the Celtic 
feast of the Lugnassad with tlie Greek festival named Pan- 
athena::i, and the feast on the Calends of May with the Athe- 
nian Thargelia, and concludes^ his comparison of the Celtic and 
the Greek calendar by observing that “a year which was 
common to Celts with Greeks is not unlikely to have once been 
common to them with some or all other branches of the Aryan 
family. ”t 

This shows that tlie ancient Aryan races of Europe knew 
of six months’ day and six months’ night, and their calendars 
were the modifications of this Arctic division of the year. 
ComiJiirative philology, according to Dr. Schrader, leads us to 
the satnci conclusion. Speaking of the ancient division of the 
year he says : Nearly everywhere in the chronology of the 

individual peoples a division of the year into two parts can be 
traced. This finds linguistic expression in the circumstance 
that the terms for summer, spring, and winter have parallel 
suffix formations. As in the primeval period * jhi-m and 
existed side by side, so in -^end and hama correspond to 

each other, in Armenian amarn and jmeruy in Teutonic aum-ar 
and ^oitiUar, in Cdtic (jam and sam, in Indian vaaanta and he- 
manta. There is absokitely no instance, in which one and the 
same language shows identity of suffixes in the names of the 
three seasons of the year. In Slavonic, also, the year is 
■'Rhys’ tflibbert Lectures, p. 67(5. t ftW. p* ^21. 
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divided into two principal divisions, summer (I eto) and winter 
(aima) ; and finally evident traces of old state of things are 
not wanting in Greek and Latin.”* Dr. Schrader-further re- 
marks that the separate conceptions of winter and sumnler 
were combined in one whole even in pr imitive times ; but there 
is no word for a year common to all or most of the Aryan 
languages, and it is not unlikely that the names of summer or 
winter were used to denote the return of the s^sons more fre- 
quently than the conception of winter and summer combined 
into One whole. As the length of summer, or the period of 
sunshine, as contrasted with the period of darkness, varied from 
six to twelve months in the Arctic regions the conception of a 
year of twelve months was perhaps less suited for practical rec- 
koning in the primeval home than the conception of so many 
months’ summer or so many months’ winter taken singly, and 
this explains why in the Pig- Veda we have the expression 
yugCt and lnhajiah” to denote the whole year. 

In discus sing the legend of the Navagvas and the Dashag- 
vas we have shown that the numerals incorporated in their 
names must be interpreted as referring to the number of 
months during which they completed their annual sacrifices, 
and that Prof, Lignana’s view that they refer to the months of 
pregnancy is not only improbable but opposed to the express 
Vedic texts which tell us that the Navagvas and the Dashag- 
vas completed their sacrifices in ten months. Let us now see 
if there are corresponding personages in other Aryan mytholo- 
gies. Prof. Lignana has pointed out the resemblance between 
the Navagvas and the Novemsidesof the Romans. The com- 
parison is no doubt happy, but ^ there is nothing in the cult of 
the Novemsides which gives us a clue to the original meaning 
of the word. We know nothing b^ond the fact that Novem- 
tides (also spelt l^ovemsiles) were certain Latin gods,wbO' 

* Schnsde.- 'a Pn historic Antiqmtc« of Aryan Peoples, traoslptcd 
by .Iwons, PartTV, ch. VI, p. 302. 
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according to the double etymology {novem^ nine, or nowiM, new) 
Avere taken for nine Muses, or for gods newly introduced, as 
after the conquest of a place in contrast with the old gods of 
the . country. But the Celtic tradition of the Maid of Nine 
Forms is much more explicit, inasmuch as it is distinctly 
connected with the sun-hero Cuchulainn. The story • is thus 
narrated by Rhys : Conchobar had a passing fair daughter 
called Fedelm of the nine forms, for she had so many fair 
aspects, each of which was more beautiful, as we are told, than 
the others ; and when “ Cuchulainn had, at the news of the 
approach of the enemy from the west, advanced with his father 
to the frontier of the realm, he suddenly hastened away in the 
evening to a place of secret meeting, where he knew Fedelm 
to have a bath got ready for him in order to prepare him for 
the morrow and his first encounter with the invading army,'** 
This reminds us of the assistance rendered by the Navagvas and 
the Dashagvas to Indra by means of Soma sacrifices performed 
by them and which sacrifices are said to have invigorated 
Indra and prepared him for his fight with the powers of dark- 
ness, represented by Vritra, Vala, Shambara and other demons. 
The Maid of Nine Forms is therefore a Celtic paraphrase of 
the Nine-going sacrificers in the Rig-Veda, Prof. Rhys con- 
siders Fedelm to be a sort of Athene with nine forms of 
beauty, and refers to the story of Athene weaving a peplos for 
her favourite Hfirakles, or causing springs of warm water to 
gush forth from the ground, to supply him at the end of the 
day with a refreshing bath.t But this comparison does not 
explain why there should be nine forms of beauty in either 
case. The mystery is, however, cleared up, if we suppose 
these legends to refer to the nine months of sunshine at the 
end of which the setting sun-god is rufreshed or invigorated 
for his struggle with the demons of darkness by the acts or ser- 
vices of the Nin 3-going sacrificers or the Maid of Nine Forms. 

' Rhys’ l^ibbert Lectures, pp. 630-1. f PP- 378-9. 
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In the Norse literature we are told that Thor, the son of Earth,, 
slays the WorldKlragqn, walks nine paces and dies of the 
venom of the Serpent.* If the slaying of the dragon be 
understood, as remarked by Prof. Rhys, to mean the con- 
quest of the Sun-hero over the powers of darkness, and the 
death of Thor be taken to represent the sinking of the 
summer-sun below the horizon, we have here a clear state- 
ment that Thor, the Sun-hero, walked nine paces during the 
time that intervened between the end of winter and the end 
of summer. These nine paces could not be nine days or nine 
years ; and there is therefore no alternative but to hold that 
the legend refers to the nine months’ life of the Sun-god before 
he succumbed to the powers ef darkness. The Avestic story 
of Vafra, or, according to Spinel, Vifra Navaza (Yt. V, 6i)' 
belongs, I think, to the same class. He is said to have been 
flung up in the air, in the shape of a bird by Thrafitaona and 
was flying for three days and three nights towards his own 
house, but could not turn down. At the end of the third 
night when the beneficent dawn came dawning up, he prayed 
unto Ardvi Sura Anahita to help him, promising to offer 
Haomas and meat by the brink of the river Rangha. Ardvi 
Sura Anahita listening to his prayer is then said to have 
brought him to his house safe and unhurt. Vifra NavAza in 
this legend is very likely Vipra Navagva of the pig-Veda. 
We have seen that the Navagvas and seven Vipran are 
mentioned together in the Rig- Veda (VI, 22, 2) and that 
the Ashvins, who are called Vipra-viihagii in (V, 74, 7), 
are said to have resided for three days and three nights 
in the distant region. It is not unlikely, therefore, that 
the story of the Navagvas, who go to help Indra in the 
world of darkness after completing their sacrificial session 
of nine months, may have been combined with the story 
of the Ashvins in the Avestic l^end of Vifra NavAza, Sanskrit 
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F»;ra being changed into Avestic Vifra and Navagva inta 
Nav&za. 

The above legends from the Greek, Celtic and Norse 
literatures show that a long winter-darkness was not un- 
known to the ancestors of the A\ryan races in Europe, who 
have preserved distinct reminiscences of a year of ten or six 
months' sun-shine, and that the Navagvas and the Dasha- 
gvasof the Rig-Veda have again their parallels in the mytho- 
logy of other Aryan races, though the resemblance may not 
be as obvious in the one as in the other case, A year 
of six months’ or ten months* sunshine necessarily implies 
a long continuous day and a long continuous night, and 
distinct references to these ^ x\rctic characteristics of day 
and night are found in Norse and Slavonic legends. Thus 
the Norse Sun-god Balder is said to have dwelt in a place 
in heaven called Breidablik or Broadgleam, the most bless- 
ed of all lands, where nought unclean or accursed could 
abide. Upon this Prof. Rhys observes, “ It is remarkable 
that Balder had a dwelling place in the heavens, and this 
seems to refer to the Arctic summer when the sun pro- 
longs his stay above the horizon. The pendant to the 
picture would naturally be his staying as long in the nether 
world.”* This corresponds exactly with the Vedic description 
of the sun's unyoking his carriage and making a halt in the 
mid of the heaven, discussed in the sixth chapter. The story 
of three brothers in the Slavonic literature also points out to 
the same conclusion. W e are told that “ Once there was 
an old couple who had three sons. Two of them had their wits 
about them, but the third, Ivan, was a simpleton. Now in 
the land in which Ivan lived, there was never any day but 
always fiiigU, This was a snake’s doing. Well, Ivan under- 
took to kill that snake. Then came a third snake with 
twelve heads, Ivan killed it and destroyed the heads and 


• Khys’«Bibbert Lectures, p. 536. 
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immediately there was light throughout the whole land.”* This 
reminds one of the story of Trita in the Rig- Veda previously 
described. Trita's abode is said to be in the distant region, 
and we have interpreted it to mean the nether world of dark 
ness, an interpretation which amongst others is fully borne 
out by the story of Ivan and his two brothers. But the dark 
power' takes a distinctive Russian appearance in the awful 
figure of Koshchei, the deathless, — a fleshless skeleton who 
squeezes heroes to death in his bony arms. He carries off a 
prjincess ; after seven years the hero reaches hjs under-ground 
palace and is hidden; but is discovered by Koshchei who typi- 
fies winter in this case. All these legends clearly indicate a 
dark winter of some months* duration, or the long winter- 
night of the Arctic regions. There are other stories in which 
the Sun-hero is said to have been detained in a place of 
darkness; but it is not necessary to refer to them in this place. 
For comparison I shall only refer briefly to a legend in the 
Finnish mythology, which, though not Aryan in origin, may 
yet serve to throw some light on the subject under considera- 
tion. In the mythology of the Finns, the Dawn is called 
Koi and ” Koi, the Dawn (masc.), and Ammarik, the Gloam- 
ing (fern.), are said to have been entrusted by V^inna-issa, the 
Old Father, with lighting and extinguishing every morning 
and evening the torch of the day. As a reward for their 
faithful services Vanna-issa would allow them to get married. 
But they preferred to remain bride and bridegroom, and 
Vanna-issa had nothing more to say. He allowed them, 
however, to meet at midnight during four weeks in summer. 
At that time Ammarik hands the dying torch to Koi, who 
revives it with his breath.”; If this legend has any meaning it 
signifies the cessation of extinguishing the torch of the day 
during four weeks in summer. Koi and Ammarik both leave 

• Poor’s Ctmiparativo Mythology, p. 390. + Max MuUor’s Con- 
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their places and arrange to meet at midnight but lyithout ex- 
tinguishing the torch, This means a long day of four weeks, 
and as it must have a long night of four weeks to match it 
the story (»ints out to a period of eleven months’ sun-shine, 
and an Arctic night of four weeks. 

From the l^ends mentioned, or referred to, or described 
above, it may be easily seen that many traces of the Arctic 
calendar are still discernible in the mythology of the west- 
ern Aryan races like Celts, Teutons, Lets, Slavs, Greeks and 
Romans. Long dawns or a number of dawns, long days, long 
nights, dark winters, are all alluded to more or less explicitly in 
these myths, though none of these legends refers directly to the 
position of the primeval home and the cause of its destruction- 
But this omission or defect is removed by the evidence contained 
in the Veda and the Avesta ; and when the European legends are 
viewed in the light of the Indo-Iranian traditions they clearly 
point to the existence of a primeval home near the North Pole. 
There are a number of other legends in the Celtic and Teutonic 
literatures which describe the victory of sun-hero over the 
demons of darkness every year, similar in character to the victory 
of Indra over Vritra, or to the achievements of the Ashvins, the 
physicians of the gods. Thus in the Norse mythology, Hodur, 
the blind god of winter, is represented as killing Balder or Baldur. 
or the god of summer, and Vali the son of Odin and Rind is said 
to have avenged his brother’s death afterwards. The encounters 
of Cuchulainn, the Celtic Sun-god, with his enemies, the Fomori 
or the Fir Bolg, the Irish representatives of the powers of dark- 
ness, are of the same character. It may also be remarked that 
according to Prof. Rhys the world of waters and the world of 
darkness and the dead are identical in Celtic myths, in the same 
way as the world of water, the abode of Vritra and the 
world of darkness are shown to be in the Vedic* mythology. 
The strange Custom of couvade, by which the whole population 
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of Ireland is described as being laid up in confinement or in- 
disposed so as to be unable to defend their country against the 
invasion of Ailill and ‘Medle with their Fir Bolg, excepting 
Cuchulainn and his father, again indicates, according to Prof. 
Rhys, a sort of decline in the power of gods like that witnessed 
in the case of the winter-sun ; in other words, it was an indisposi- 
tion or inactivity of the same sort which amounts in the Norse 
];vd(la to nothing less than actual death of the Anses at the hands 
of the powers of evil. This temporary affliction br the indisposi- 
tion of the gods forms the subject of many other legends. But 
we have no space to narrate all of them, and shall, therefore, 
only quote here the conclusion, which Prof. Rhys has been forced 
to adopt, regarding the meaning of these myths after.a critical 
examination of the different Celtic and Teutonic legends. 
Speaking of Gods, Demons and Heroes, in the last lecture of his 
learned work, he thus sums up his views regarding the myths 
describing the encounters between Gods or Sun-heroes and the 
powers of darkness : -- 

“ All that we have thus far found with regard to the con- 
test of the gods and their allies against the powers of evil and 
theirs, would seem to indicate that they were originally regard- 
ed as yearly struggles. This appears to be the meaning of the 
fore-knowledge as to the final battle of Moytura, and as to the 
exact date of the engagement on the Plain of Fidga in which 
Cuchulainn assists Labraid of the Swift Hand on the sword, a 
kind of Celtic Zeus, or Mars-Jiipiter, as the ruler of an Ely- 
sium in the other world. It was for a similar reason that the 
northern Sibyl could predict that, after the Anses had been 
slain by Swart, aided by the evil brood. Balder would come to 
reign, when all would be healed, and the Anses would meet 
again in the Field of Ith. Nor can the case have been materi- 
ally different with the Greek gods, as proved by the allusion 
to the prophecy about the issue of the war with the giants. 
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And this was not all ; for we are told that the Cretws repre^ 
-sented Zeus as bom and bred and also buried in their island, a 
view sometimes formally regarded as coAlirming the character 
ascribed to them for lying ; but that deserves no serious consi- 
deration, and the Cretans in their mysteries are supposed to 
have represented the god going through the stages of hisjiistory 
every year. A little beyond the limits of the Greek world a simi- 
lar idea assumed a still more remarkable form, namely, among 
the Phrygians, who are said by Plutarch to have believed their 
god (like the Pur&nic Vishnu) to sleep during the winter and 
-resume his activity during summer. The same author also states 
that the Paphlagonians were of opinion that the gods were shot 
up in a prison during winter and let loose in summer. Of these 
peoples, the Phrygians at least appear to have been Aryan, and 
related by no means distantly to the Greeks ; but nothing could 
resemble the Irish eouvade of the Ultonion heroes more closely 
than the notion of the Phrygian god hibernating. This, in its 
turn, is not to be severed from the drastic account of the Zeus of 
the Greek Olympus reduced by Typho to a sinewless mass and 
thrown for a time into a cave in a state of utter helplessness. 
Thus we seem to be directed to the north as the orginal home of 
the Aryan nations ; and there are other indications to the same 
• effect, such as Woden's gold ring Draupnir, which I have taken 
to be ^mbolic of the ancient eight-day week : he places it on 
Balder 's pile, and with him it disappears for a while into the 
nether world, which would seem to mean the cessation for a 
time of the vicissitude of day and night, as happens in midwinter 
within the Arctic Circle. This might be claimed as exclusively 
Icelandic, but not if one can show traces, as I have attempted, 
-of the same myth in Ireland. Further, a sort of complement 
to it is supi^ied by the fact that Cuchulainn, the Sun-hero, is 
made to fight several days and nights without having any 
-sleep, which though iixed*at the wrong season of the year in 
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the epic tale in its prKent form, may probably be regarded ay 
originally referring to ,the sun remaining above the horizon 
continuoudy for several days in summer. Traces of the same- 
idea betray themselves in Haider’s son Forseti or the Judge, who,, 
according to a passage in old Norse literature, sits long hours at 
his court settling all causes in his palace of Glitnir in the skies. 
These points are mentioned as part of a hypothesis I have been 
forced to form for the interpretation of certain features of Aryan 
mythology ; and that hypothesis, to say the least of it, will not 
now be considered so wild as it would have been a few years 
ago ; for the recent researches of the students of language and 
ethnology have profoundly modified their views, and a few words- 
must, at this point, be devoted to the change that has come over 
the scene.”* 

Prof. Rhys then goes on to briefly describe how the views 
of mythologists and philologists regarding the primeval home of 
the Aryan race have been modified by the recent discoveries in 
Geology, Archaelogy and Craniolog)', and how the site of that, 
home has been shifted from the plains of Central Asia to the 
northern parts of Germany or even to Scandinavia not only on- 
ethnological but also on philological grounds. As we have 
discussed the subject previously, we omit this portion of Prof. 
Rhys’ remarks and quote the concluding paragraph which runs 
as follows 

“ Thus the voice of recent research is raised very decidedly 
in favour of Europe, though there is no complete unanimity 
as to the exact portion of Europe, to regard as the early home 
of the Aryans ; but the competition tends to lie between North 
Germany and Scandinavia, especially the south of Sweden. 
This last would probably do well enough as the country in 
which the Aryans may have consolidated and organized them- 
selves before beginning to send forth their excess of popula- 
tion to conquer the other lands novV possessed by nations 
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spealung Aiyan languages. Nor can one fqrget that the great 
states of modem Europe, except that of the sick man, trace 
their history back to the conquest of the Norsemen who set out 
from the Scandinavian land, which Jordanis proudly calls offieina 
gentium and vagina nati/Mmm. But I do-ubt whether the teachings of 
evolution may not force us to trace them still further towards the 
North : in any case, the mythological indications to which your 
attention has been called, point, if I am not mistaken, to some spot 
within the Arctic Circle, such, for example, as the region where 
Norse l^end placed the Land of Immortality, somewhere in the 
north of Finland and the neighbourhood of the White Sea. There 
would, perhaps, be no difficulty in the way of supposing them to 
have thence in due time deseeded into Scandinavia, settling, 
among other places, at Upsala, which has all the appearance of 
being a most ancient site, lying as it does on a plain dotted with 
innumerable burial mounds of unknown antiquity. This, you will 
bear in mind, has to do only with the origin of the early Aryans, 
and not with that of the human race generaUy ; but it would be 
no fatal objection to the view here suggested, if it should be urged 
that the mythology of nations beside the Aryans, such as that of 
the Paphlagonians, in case of their not being Aryan, point like* 
wise to the north ; for it is not contended that the Aryans may 
be the only people of northern origin. Indeed, I may add that 
a theory was, not long ago, propounded by a distinguished French 
savant, to the effect that the entire human race originated on 
the shores of the Polar Sea at a time when the rest of the nor- 
thern hemisphere was too hot to be inhabited by man. M- 
de Saporta, for that is the learned writer’s name, ex- 
plains lumself in clear and forcible terms; but how far 
his hypothesis may satisfy the other students of this 
fascinating subject 1 dknnot say. It may, however, be ob- 
served in p&ssing that it need not disconcert even the most 
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orthodox of men, for it supposes all the races of mankind 
traceable to a single non-simian origin, and the Bible leaves it 
un open question where*exactiy and when the Garden of Eden 
flourished.”* 

I have very little to add to the wews expressed in the above 
passages ; in fact Prof. Rhys has left us little to be deme so far 
as Celtic and Teutonic myths are concerned. The way in which 
he proceeds to analyze the trends and show tha( th^ all point 
to a primeval home in the Arctic r^ions is at once interesting 
and instructive. He first clears the ground by ascribing the 
different prophecies occuring in the legends not to any fore-know- 
ledge on the part of the poet, but to the simple fact that the 
events spoken of were of annual pccurrence, and as they were 
known to recur regularly it was not difficult to adopt the language 
of prophecy and predict the happening of these events in future. 
He then collects a number of facts which go to prove that gods 
and heroes were afflicted with some disability of distress at 
certain intervals of time, which rendered them incapable to 
carry on the annual struggle with the powers of evil and darkness. 
The only physical phenomena corresponding to such distress of 
the solar hero, or the sun, are his daily setting, the decay of his 
powers in winter and his disappearing below the horizon for 
some months in the Polar regions. As the struggle between 
the Sun-god and his enemies is, as stated above, determined to 
be annual, the daily setting of the sun does not come within the 
range of the possible explanations of the temporary distress of 
the sun-god. Out of the two remaining physical phenomena, 
the decay of sun’s power in winter would have answered the 
purpose, had there been no legends or myths which indi- 
cated the cessation of the vicissitude of day and night for 
some time. I have pointed out before bow Prof. Max 
Muller, who has followed the same method of interpretation 

* tttiys’. Hiblwrt IiHCtures, pp. 636-7. 
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in his discussion of the achievements of the Ashvins, has 
failed to grasp the real meaning of the -Ashvins’ legends by 
disregarding the statements which distinctly speak of the prote- 
ges of the Ashvins as dwelling or labouring in darkness. Prof- ^ 
Rhys is more cautious in this respect, and is anxious to account 
for all the incidents in the legends if they could possibly be 
accounted for on any theory. The result is that he has been 
gradually led, or we might even say forced, to adopt the theory 
the ancient Arctic home of the Aryan people inasmuch as all 
the different incidents in the legends under consideration can be 
accounted for only by this theory. In short, Prof. Rhys has 
•done for the Celtic and Teutonic myths what we have endea- 
voured to do in this book in regard to the Vedic and Avestic tra- 
ditions. This has considerably lightened our labour in regard to 
the examination of Celtic and Teutonic myths from our point of 
view, and our thanks are due to Prof. Rhys for the same. But 
we feel sure that if the Vedic evidence and facts stated and 
discussed in the fore-going chapters had been known to the 
learned Professor before he wrote his work, he would have ex- 
pressed himself still more confidently regarding the inference 
to be drawn from the traces of Arctic origin discernible in Teu- 
tonic myths ; but even as it is, the value of his testimony stands 
very high in the decision of the question before us. It is the 
testimony of an expert given after a critical and careful examina- 
tion of all Celtic and Teutonic Myths, and after comparing them 
with similar Greek traditions ; and when this testimony falls in 
-so completely with the conclusions we have drawn from an 
independent consideration of the Vedic and Avestic myths, our 
results may, so to say, be regarded as doubly proved. It has 
already been shown that the results of comparative philology 
also support, or, at any rate, are not inconsistent with our 
^conclusions. The theory of the Asiatic home may be said to 
have been npw abandoned on linguistic or etymological grounds. 
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but it has not yet been^proved that the neolithic Aryan racesr 
of Europe were autocbthonus in the countries where their 
remains are now found. Therefore the question of the original 
home of the Aryan people is still an open question, and 
we are free to draw any conclusion regarding the ancient 
home from a legitimate consideration of the traditional evi- 
dence before us. Prof. Rhys has well described the situation by 
observing that the teachings of evolution may force us to* 
look for the original home still farther north in the Arctic 
regions. In fact we have to go to a latitude which will give 
ns seven months* sunshine, or a hundred nights* continuous 
darkness, or thirty days* continuous dawn. The question whe- 
ther the home of other nations, beside the Aryan, can be traced 
to the North Pole, has been ably discussed by Dr. Warren in 
his Paradise F ound^ or the Cradle of the Human Race at the 
North Pole. It is an important question from an anthropolo- 
gical point of view ; but its very comprehensiveness precludes 
iis from collecting evidence from the traditional literatures of 
the different human races living on the surface of this earth. 
It is true that we sometimes derive help from the discussion of 
the broader questions at first ; but for all practical purposes it 
is always desirable to split up the inquiry into different sec- 
tions, and when each section has been thoroughly investigated 
to combine the results of the different investigators and see 
what conclusions are common to all. Our inquiry of the ori- 
ginal Aryan home is, therefore, not only not inconsistent with 
the general theory about the cradle of the human race at the- 
North Pole, but a necessary complement to it ; and it matters 
little whether it is undertaken as an independent inquiry as 
we have done, or as a part of the general investigation. Any 
how ours is a limited task, namely, to prove that the original 
home of the Aryan people was situated in the Arctic regions* 
before the last Glacial epoch and that the oldest ancestors of 
the Aryan race had to abandon it owing to its destruction by' 
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ice and snow of the Glacial period. The Vedic and the Ave- 
Stic passages, quoted in the previous chapters, directly point to 
such a home in primeval times, and we how see that the testi- 
mony of scholars, like Prof. Rhys, who have independently 
examined the Celtic, Teutonic and other mythologies of the , 
European branches of the Aryan race, fully bears out the con- 
clusion we have deduced from the Indo-Iranian traditions. 
We have also seen that our view is supported by the latest 
scientific researches, and is not inconsistent with the results 
of comparative philology. We may, therefore, take it as 
established that the original home of the Aryan people 
was in the far north, in regions round about the North Pole, 
and that we have correctly interpreted the Vedic and the 
Avestic traditions which had long remained mis- interpreted 
or mis-understood. * 



•CHAPTER XIII. 

THE BEARING Of'ouR RESULTS ON THE HISTORY OF 
PRIMITIVE ARYAN CULTURE AND RELIGION. 

Proofs of the theory of the Arctic home summed up — They clear- 
ly indicate a Polar home, but the exact spot in the Arctic regions,, 
that is, north of Europe or Asia, still undeterminable — An Arctic 
home possible only in inter-Glacial times according to geology 
— Ancient Vedic chronology and calendar examined — The in- 
terval between the commencement of the Post-Glacial era and 
the Orion period cannot, according to it, be so great as 80,000 
years — Supported by the moderate estimate of the American 
geologists^Puranic chronology of yugaSy manvawtarojs and kalj^a» 
— Rangacharya’s and Aiyer’s views thereon — Later Puranic 
system evolved out of an original cycle of four yugas of 
10,000 years, since the last deluge — The theory of ‘ 
years ’ unknown to Manu and Vyasa — Adopted by later writers 
who could not believe that they lived in the Krita age 
— The original tradition of 10,000 years since the last deluge 
fully in accord with Vedic chronology — And also with the 
American estimate of 8,000 B. C. for the beginning of the* 
Post-Glacial period — All prove the existence of a Polar Aryan 
home before 8,000 B. C. — Trustworthiness of the ancient tra- 
ditions and the method of preserving them— The theory of the 
Polar origin of the whole human race not inconsistent with the 
theory of the Arctic Aryan home — Current views regarding pri- 
mitive Aryan culture and religion examined — Primitive Aryan 
man and his civilisation cannot now be treated as Post-Gla- 
cial — Certain destruction of the primeval civilization and cul- 
ture by the Ice Age— Short-comings or defects in the civilisa- 
tion of the Neolithic Aryan races in Europe must, therefore, be* 
ascribed to a post-diluvian relapse into barbarism — Life and 
calendar in the inter-Glacial Arctic home — Devaydna and Pitri- 
yd'tia and the deities worshipped during the period — The ancient 
sacrifices of the Aryan race — ^The degree of civilisation reached 
by the undivided Aryans in their Arctic home— The results of 
Comparative Philology stated-The civilisation disclosed by themk 
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must be taken to be the minimum or the lowest^ that can be pro- 
dicated of the undivided Ary^ans— The culture of the undivided- 
Aiyans higher than the culture of the •Stone or the Metal age 
— Use of metal coins among them highly probable— Beginnings 
of the Aryan language, or the differentiation of human races ac- 
cording to colour or language still untraceable — The origin of 
Aryan man and religion lost in geological antiquity — Theologi- 
cal views regarding the origin and character of the Vedas sum- 
marised — Differently supported by writers on the different 
schools of philosophy — Patanjali's and Vyksa's view that the 
Vedas were lost in the last deluge and repromulgated in sub- 
stance, if not in form, at the beginning of the new age — The 
four periods into which the Post-Glacial era may be divided on 
astronomical grounds — Compared with the characteristics of the 
four yugas given in the Aitareya Brahmana— Theological and 
historical views regarding the origin &c. of the Vedas stated in 
parallel columns and compared — Vedic texts, showing that the 
subject maUer of the hymns is ancient though the language may 
be new, cited — Vedic deities and their exploits all said to be 
ancient — Improbability of Dr. Muir’s suggested reconciliation 
— Vedas, or rather Vedic religion, shown to be inter-Glacial in 
sikbstance though post-Glacial in form — Concluding remarks. 

We have now completed our investigation of the question 
of the original home of the ancestors of the Vedic Aryans 
from different stand-points of view. Our arguments, it will be 
seen, are not based on the history of culture, or on facts dis- 
closed by linguistic palseontology. The evidence, cited in the 
forgoing chapters, mainly consists of direct passages from 
the Vedas and the Avesta, proving unmistakably that the poets* 
of the Rig-Veda were acquainted with the climatic conditions 
witnessible only in the Arctic regions, and that the princip)a} 
Vedic deities, such as the revolving Dawn, the Waters capti- 
vated by Vritra, the Ashvins the rescuers of the afflicted gods 
and Surya, India the deity of a hundred sacrifices, Vishnu the 
vast-strider, Varuna the lord of night and the ocean, the Aditya 
brothers or the seven monthly sun-gods, Tiita i.r the Third, 
and others, hre clothed with attributes which clearly betray their 
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Arctic origin. In other words, all the differentite, mentioned 
in the third chapter as characteristic of the Polar and Circuin- 
Polar regions, are met with in the pig-Veda in such a way as 
to leave no doubt regarding the conclusion to be drawn from 
them. A day or a night of six months, and a long continuous 
dawn of several days’ duration with its revolving splendours, 
not to mention the unusually long Arctic day and night or a 
year of less than twelve months’ sunshine, were all known to 
the Vedic bards, and have been described by them not mytho- 
logically or metaphorically but directly in plain and simple 
words, which, though misinterpreted so long, can, in the light 
thrown upon the question by recent scientific researches, be 
now rightly read and understood. In fact the task, which I set 
to myself, was to find out such passives, and show how in the 
absence of the true key to their meaning, they have been sub- < 
jected to forced construction, or ignored and neglected, by 
Vedic scholars both Indian and foreign, ancient and ' modem. 

I do not mean, however, to underrate, on that account, the 
value or the importance of the labours of Indian Nairuktas 
like YAska, or commentators like Siyana. \yithout their aid 
we should have, it is readily admitted, been able to do little 
in the field of the Vedic interpretation ; and I am fully aware 
of the service they have rendered to this cause. There is no 
question that they have done their best in elucidating the 
meaning of our sacred books ; and their claims on the grateful 
remembrance of their services by future generations of 
scholars will ever remain unchallenged. But if the Vedas 
are really the oldest records of our race, who can deny that in 
the light of the advancing knowledge regarding primitive 
humanity, we may still discover in these ancient records 
facts and statements which may have escaped the attention 
of older scholars owing to the imperfect nature, in their days, 
of those sciences which are calculated to throw further light on 
the habits and environments of the ^oldest ancestors of our 
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race ? There is, therefore, nothing strange some of the pass- 
ages in the pig-Veda and the Avesta disclose to us ideas which 
the ancient commentators could not and did not perceive in 
them ; and I would request the reader to bear this in mind in 
comparing the interpretations and explanations proposed by me 
in the foregoing chapters with the current- interpretations of 
these passages by eastern or western Vedic scholars. 

But our contflusions do not rest merely on the interpretation 
of passages which, if rightly construed, disclose climatic. charac- 
teristics peculiar to the Arctic regions ; though this evidence is, 
by itself, sufficient to prove our hypothesis. We have seen that 
in the sacrificial literature of the Vedic people as well as in their 
mythology there are many indications which point to the same 
conclusion; and these are fully corroborated by the ancient 
traditions and legends in the Avesta and also by the mythologies 
of the European branches of the Aryan race. A sacrificial session 
of ten months held by the Dashagvas, or an annual Battra of 
the same duration, compared with the oldest Roman year ending 
■in December or the tenth month, are the principal instances on 
the point ; and they have been fully discussed in the foregoing 
chapters. I have also shown that the knowledge of the half-year- 
long day or night is not confined to the traditions of the eastern 
Aryas, but is common also to the European branches of the 
Aryan race. The tradition preserved in the Vendidad about the 
ancient Iranian Paridise in the far north, so that a year was 
equal to a day to the inhabitants thereof, and its destruction by 
snow and ice burying the land under a thick ice-cap, again affords 
the most striking and cogent proof of the theory we have 
•endeavoured to prove in these pages. Thus if the traditions of 
the western Aryas point o it, according to Prof. Rhys, to Finland 
or the White Sea as the ortginnl home of the Aryan people, 
the Vedic and the Avestic* traditions carry us still farther to 
the north ; forth conti luous dawn of thirty days is possible oy ly 
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within a few d^rees of the North Pole, But though the latitude 
of the original home can be thus ascertained more or less defini- 
tely, yet there is unfortunately nothing in these traditions which 
will enable us to determine the longitude of the place, or, in 
other words, whether the original home of the Aryan race was to 
the north of Europe or Asia. But considering the fact that the 
traditions of the original Polar home are better preserved in the 
sacred books of the Brahmins and the Parsis, it is not unlikely 
that the primeval home was located to the north of Siberia 
rather than to the north of Russia or Scandinavia. It is, how- 
ever, useless to speculate on the point without further proof- 
The Vedic and the Avestic evidence clearly establish the exist- 
ence of a primeval Polar home, the climate of which was mild 
and temperate in ancient times, before it was invaded by the 
Glacial epoch ; and with this result we must rest content, until 
we get sufficient new materials to ascertain the exact position of 
the Aryan home'within the Arctic regions. 

We commenced the book with a summary of the results of 
the latest geological and archseological researches regarding the 
history of primitive humanity and the invasion of northern 
Europe and Asia by a series of glacial epochs in the Quartemary 
era. This discussion was prefixed to the book with the object of 
clearing up certain misapprehensions r^arding the early history 
of our planet based on knowledge derived from older geological 
works, when man was believed to be post-glacial; and it will now 
be seen that our theory of the primeval Arctic home of the Aryan 
races is in perfect accord with the latest and most approved 
geological facts and opinions. A primeval Arctic home would have 
been regarded an impossibility, had not science cleared the ground 
by establishing that the antiquity of man goes back to the Terti- 
ary era, that the climate of the Polar r^ions was mild and 
tenrperate in. inter-glacial times, and that it was rendered cold. 
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and inclement by the advent of the Glacial epoch. W e can 
now also understand why attempts to pro^e the existence of an 
Arctic home by discovering references to severe winter and 
cold in the Vedas did not succeed in the past. The winter in 
the primeval home was originally, that is, in inter-glacial 
times, neither severe nor inclement, and if such expressions as 
“a hundred winters" himdh) are found in the Vedic 

literature, they cannot be taken for reminiscences of severe 
cold winters ift the original home; for the expression came 
into use probably because the year in the original home 
closed with a winter characterised by the long Arctic night. 
It was the advent of the Ice Age that destroyed the mild 
climate of the original home and converted it into an ice- 
bound land unfit for the habitafion of man. This is well ex- 
pressed in the Avesta which describes the Airyana Vaejo as 
a happy land subsequently converted by the invasion of Angra 
Mainyu into a land of severe w’inter and snow. This corres- 
pondence between the Avestic description of the original 
home and the result of the latest geological researches, at 
once enables us to fix the age of the Arctic home, for it is 
now a well-settled scientific fact that a mild climate in 
the Polar r^ions was possible only in the inter-glacial and 
not in the post-glacial times. 

But according to some geologists 20,000 or even 80,000 
years have passed since the close of the last Glacial epoch ; 
and as the oldest date assigned to the Vedic hymns does not 
go beyond 4500 B. C., it may be contended that the traditions 
of the Ice Age, or of the inter-glacial home, cannot be sup- 
posed to have been accurately preserved by oral transmis* 
sion for thousands of years that elapsed between the com- 
niencement of the post-Glacial era and the oldest date of 
the Vedic hymns. It is, therefore, necessaiy to examine the 
point a little more closely in this place. In my Won or 
Smearchei the antiquity of the Vedae, I •have shown 
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that while the Taittiilya Samhiti and the Br&hmanas begin 
the Nakfhatras with the Krittikis or the Pleiades, show- 
ing that the vernal equinox then coincided with the aforesaid 
asterism (2500 B. C.), the Vedic literature contains traces of 
Mriga or Orion being once the first of the Nakshatras and the 
hymns of the Big-Veda, or at least many of them, which are 
undoubtedly older than the Taittiriya SaihhitA, contain refer- 
ence to this period, that is, about 4500 B. C. approximately. 
It is also pointed out that there are faint traces of the same 
equinox being once in the constellation of Punarvasft, predd- 
ed over by Aditi, which was possible in about 6,000 B. C. 1 
have in my later researches tried to push back this limit by 
searching for the older zodiacal positions of the vernal equinox 
in the Vcflic literature, but I have not found any evidence of 
the same. My attention was, however, directed more and more 
to passages containing traces of an Arctic calendar and an 
Arctic home, and I have been gradually led to infer therefrom 
that at about 50OO or 6000 B, C., the Vedic Aryas had settled 
on the plains of Central Asia, and that at the time the tradi- 
tions about the existence of the Arctic home and its destruc- 
tion snow and ice, as well as about the Arctic origin of the 
Vedic deities, were definitely known to the bards of these races. 
In short, reserches in Vedic chronology and calendar do not 
warrant us in placing the advent of the last Glacial epoch, 
which destroyed the ancient Aryan home, at a time several 
thousands of years previous to the Orion period ; and from 
what has been stated in the first two chapters of the book, it 
will be seen that this estimate well agrees with the conclusions 
of American geologists, who, from an examination of the 
erosion of valleys and similar other well-ascertained facts, as- 
sign to the close of the last Glacial epoch a date not older than 
about 8000 B. C. We might even go further and say that an- 
cient Vedic chronology and calendar ‘furnish an independent 
corroboration of the moderate view of the Americadl geologists; 
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and when two independent lines of research unexpectedly lead 
us to the same result, we may very well reject, at least in the 
present state of our knowledge, the extravagant speculations 
of Croll and his followers, and, for all practical purposes, adopt 
the view that the last Glacial epoch closed and the post-Glacial 
period commenced at about 8000 B. C. From this to the- 
Orion period is an interval of about 3000 years, and it is not at 
all improbable that the traditions of the ancient home should 
have been remembered and incorporated into hymns whose 
origin can be clearly traced to that period. In short, the Vedic 
traditions, far from being contradictory to the scientific 
evidence, only serve to check the extravagant estimates re- 
garding the age of the last Glacial epoch ; and if the sober 
view of American geologists be adopted, both geology and 
the traditions recorded in the ancient books of the Aryan race 
will be found alike to point out to a period not much older 
than 8000 B. C. for the commencement of the post-Glacial 
era and the compulsory migrati«)n of the Aryan races from 
their Arctic home. 

And not only Vedic but also Purinic chronology, properly 
understood, leads us to the same conclusion. According 
to the Puranas the earth and the whole universe are occa- 
sionally subjected to destruction at long intervals of time, the 
earth by a small and the universe by a grand deluge. Thus we 
are told that when the god Brahm 4 is awake during Aw day 
the creation exists ; but when at the end of the day he goes to 
sleep, the world is destroyed by a deluge, and is re-created 
when he awakes from his sleep and resumes his activity the 
next morning. Brahmi’s evening and morning are thus an- 
onymous with the destruction and the re-creation of the earth- 
A day and a night of Brahmi are each equal to a period of time 
called a Kali*a, and a Kalpa is taken for a unit in measuring 
higher periods of time. Two Kaipat constitute a nycthemeron 
(day and night) of Brahmi, and 36oX2=>72o. JTa/pew make 
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liif year, while a hundred such years constitute his life-time, at 
the end of which a gTand deluge overtakes the whole universe 
including Brahma. Now according to the Code of Manu and 
•the Mah^bhArata the four yugas of Krita, TretA, DvApara and 
Kali form a yuga of gods, and a thousand such yugas make a 
Kalina or a day of BrahmA of 12,000,000 years, at the end of 
which a deluge destroys the world. The PurAnas, however, 
have adopted a different method of computation. The four 
yugas of Krita, TretA, DvApara and Kali are thete said to con- 
stitute a MahA-yuga ; 71 such MahA- yugas constitute a Man- 
vantara, and 14 Manvantaras make a Kali>a^ which, according 
to this method of counting, contains 4,320,ooo,cx)0 years. The 
dieffrence between the durations of a Kalpa according to these 
two methods is due to the fact that the years making up the 
four yugas of Krita, TretA, DvApara and Kali are considered 
to be divine in the latter, while they are obviously human in 
Manu and the MahAbhArata. For further details the reader 
is referred to the late Mr. S. B. Dixit’s History oj Indian 
Astronomy in Marathi, Prof. RahgAchArya’s essay on Yugas^ 
Mr, Aiyer's Chronology of Ancient India^ a book, in’ which 
the question of yugas and especially that of the beginning of the 
Kali yuga, is subjected to a searching and exhaustive examina- 
tion. The Hindu writers on astronomy seem to have adopt- 
ed the same system, except Aryabhatta, who holds that 72, 

and not 71, MahA-yugas make a Manvantara, and that a MahA- 
yuga is divided into four equal parts which are termed KritA, 

TretA, DvApara and Kali. According to this chronological 
system, we are, at present, in the 5003rd year (elapsed) of 
the Kali yuga of the 28th MahA-yuga of the 7th ( Vaivasvata) 
Manvantara of the current Kalpa ; or, i, 972, 949, 003 year s 
have, in other words, elapsed since the deluge which occured 
at the beginning of the present or the Shveta-vAriha Kalpa. 
This estimate is, as observed by Prof. TvangAchArya, quite be- 
yond the limit admitted by modern geology ; and it is not 
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unlikely that Hindu astronomers, who held the view that the 
sun, the moon, and all the planets were in a line at the beginning 
of the Kalpa, arrived at this figure by mathematically calculating 
the period during which the sun, the moon and all the planets 
made an integral number of complete revolutions round the earth. 
W e need not, however, go into these details, which, howsoever 
interesting, are not relevant to the subject in hand. A cycle of 
the four yugas, viz., Krita, TretA, DvApara and Kali, is, it will be 
seen, the basis of this chronological ^stem, and we have therefore 
to examine more critically what this collection of four yugas, 
otherwise termed a MahA-yuga, really signifies and whether the 
period of time originally denoted by it was the same as it is snj d 
to be at present. 

Prof. RangAcharya and especially Mr. Aiyer have, ably trea- 
ted this subject in their essays, and I agree in the mam with them 
in their conclusions. I use the words ‘ in the main ’ deliberately, 
for though my researches have independently led me to reject the 
hypothesis of ‘ divine years,’ yet there are certain points which 
cannot, in my opinion, be definitely settled without further 
research. I have shown previously that the word ynga is used in 
the Rig-Veda to denote ‘ a period of time,’ and that in the phrase 
mdnushd yiujA it cannot but be taken to denote ‘ a month.’ Ynga 
is, however, evidently used to denote a longer period of time in 
such expressions as Devdndm ivalhame yuge in the liig- 
Veda, X, 72, 3 ; while in the Atharva Veda VIII, 2, 21, 
which says “We allot to thee a hundred, ten thousand 
years, two, three, (or) four yngM," a yuga evidently means 
a period of not less than 10,000 years ;* and Mr. Aiyer is 
right in pointing out that the omission of the word ‘ one ’ in 
the above verse is not accidental. According to this view a 
• Atharva Voda, VIII,*, 21,— ?fra ^5^ qn Visnft 
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yiiga may be taken to have, at the longest, denoted a period of' 
10,000 years in the days of the Atharva Veda SamhitA. Now 
it is found that Manu and the Mah&bhArata both assign looo,. 
2000, 3000 and 4000 years to the four yugas of Kali, DvApara^ 
Treta and Krita respectively. In other words, the durations of 
DvApara, TretA and Krita are obtained by doubling, trebling and 
quadrupling the duration of Kali ; and taking into consideration 
that Krita (which Mr. Aiyer compares with Latin q%iatuor) means 
‘ four’ in Sanskrit literature, the names of the yugas may perhaps- 
be derived from this fact. We are, however, concerned with 
the duration of the four yugas, and adding up the numbers given 
above, we obtain 10,000 years for a cycle of four yugas, or a 
MahA-yuga, according to the terminology explained above. Manu 
and Vyasa, however, add to this 10,000 another period of 2,000 
years, said to represent the SandhyA or the SandhyAmsha periods 
intervening between the different yugas. Thus the Krita age 
does not pass suddenly into TretA, but has a period of 400 years 
interposed at each of its ends, while the TretA is protected from 
the contact of the preceding and the succeeding yuga by two 
periods of 300 years each, the DvApara of 200 and the Kali of 100 
years. The word SandhyA denotes the time of the dawn in ordi- 
nary literature ; and Mr. Aiyer points out that as the period of the 
dawn and the gloaming, or the morning and the evening twilight,, 
is each found to extend over three out of thirty ghaiis of a day, 
so one-tenth of the period of each yuga is assigned to its SandhyA 
or the period of transition into another yuga ; and that it is not 
improbable that these supplementary periods were subsequent 
amendments. The period of 10,000 years for a cycle of the four 
yugas is thus increased to 12,000, if the SandhyA periods are- 
includcd in it, making Krita comprise 4800, TretA 3600, DvApara 
2400 and Kali 1200 years. Now at the time of the MahAbhArata 
or the Code of Manu, the Kali yuga ha^ already set in ; and if the- 
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yuga contained no more than 1,000, or, including the Sandhy&s,. 
X200 ordinary years, it would have terminated about the beginning 
of the Christian era.* The writers of thePurAnas, many of which 
appear to have been written during the first few centuries of the 
Christian era, were naturally unwilling to believe that the Kali 
yuga had passed away, and that they lived in the Krita yuga of a 
new MahA.yuga ; for the Krita yuga meant according ter them a 
golden age, while the times in which they lived showed signs of 
degeneration on all sides. An attempt was, therefore, made to 
extend the duration of the Kali yuga by converting 1000 (or 1200) 
ordinary human years thereof into as many divine years, a single 
divine year, or a year of the gods, being equal to 360 human 
years. A Vedic authority for such an interpretation was found 
in the text from the Taittiriya Brahmana, which, we have quo- 
ted and discussed previously, viz,, “ That which is a year is a day 
of the gods.” Manu and Vyasa simply assign 1000 years to the 
Kali yuga. But as Manu, immediately after recording the 
duration of the yugne and their i^'andhyde, observes “ that this 
period of 12,000 years is called the yuga of the gods,” the device 
of converting the ordinary years of the different yugas into as 
many divine years was, thereby, at once rendered plausible ; 
and as people were unwilling to believe that they could be 
in a yuga other than the Kali, this solution of the difficult y 

* Compare Manu, 1 , 69 - 71 . In the Mahabhdrata the subject is 
treated in two places, once in the SMnti-Parvan, Cliiip. 2 . 11 , and once 
in the V.ana-Parvitn, Cliap. 188 , V. 21 - 28 , (Cal. Ed.). ITie following 

verses are taken from the latter place: — *PT 3 l 5 insr vPIfl: 

^ I || fRq ^ 

tWlf^r I II flFI ^ 

oRT: I rPfff ^fl?^ 5 SWif II ^ 

tWifiN: I fWl Wff II fRi: 

I JWISI^WW^ 1 5*^ II T?)?! 

f«R«n i ii 

line clearly states that the Krita yuga coimaences after the deluge. Gf. 
Muir 0. S. T., Vol. 1, f5-48. 
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was universally adopted, and a Kali of 1200 ordinary years was 
at once changed, by ' this ingenious artitice, into a magnificent 
cycle of as many divine, or 360X 1200-^432,000 ordinary years. 
The same device converted, at one stroke, the 12,000 ordinary 
years of a MaM-yuga, into as many divine, or 360x12,000= 
4,320,000 ordinary years, affecting in a similar way the higher 
cycles of time like Manvantaras and Kalpas. How the beginning 
of the Kali yuga was thrown back, by astronomical calculations, 
tp 3102 B.^.,when this hypothesis of ‘ divine years ’ was adopted 
is a separate question by itself; but not being pertinent to the 
subject in band we need not go into it in this place. Suffice it 
to say that where chronology is invested with semi*religious 
character, artifices or devices, like the one noticed above, are not 
unlikely to be used to suit the eiigencies of the time ; and those 
who have to investigate the subject from a historical and anti- 
quarian point of view must be prepared to undertake the task of 
carefully sifting the data furnished by such chronology, as Prof. 
Raiig^charya and Mr. Aiyer have done in their essays referred to 
above. 

From a consideration of the facts stated above it will be 
seen that so far as the Code of Manu and the Mahibh&rata 
are concerned, they preserve for us a reminiscence of a cycle 
of 10,000 years comprising the four yugas, the Krita, the 
Treti, the Dv&para and the Kali ; and that the Kali yuga of 
one thousand years had then already set in. In other 
words, Manu and Vy^ obviously speak only of a period of 
10,000, or, including the Sandhy&s, of 12,000 ordinary or hu- 
man ( not divine ) years, from the beginning of the Krita to 
the end of the Kali yuga ; and it is remarkable that in the 
Atharva Veda we should find a period of 10,000 years ap- 
parently assigned to one yuga. It is not, therefore, unlikely 
that the Atharva Veda takes the Krita, the Tret&, the Dv&para 
and the Kali together, and uses the word to denote the 
combined duration of all these in the passage referred to above. 
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Now considering the fact that the Krita age is said to commence 
after a pralaya Or the deluge, Manu and VyAsa must be under* 
stood to have preserved herein an old tradition that about 10,000 
years before their time ( supposing them to haye lived at the 
beginning of the Kali ago of 1200 years ), the new order of things 
commenced with the Krita age ; or, in other words, thq deluge 
which destroyed the old order of things cocured about 10,000 
years before their time. The tradition has been very much 
distorted owing to devices adopted in later times to make the 
traditional chronology suit the circumstances of the day. But 
still it is not difficult to ascertain the original character of the 
tradition ; and when we do so, we are led to conclude that the 
beginning of the new order of things, or, to put it more scienti- 
fically, the commencement of the current post-Glacial era was^ 
according to this tradition, not assigned to a period older than 
10,000 years before the Christian era. W e have shown that 
researches in Vedic chronology do not allow us to carry back the 
date of the post-Glacial era beyond this estimate, for traditions 
of the Arctic home appear to have been well imderstood by the 
bards of the Big- Veda in the Orion period. It is, therefore, al- 
most certain that the invasion of the Arctic Aryan home by the 
last Glacial epoch did not take place at a time older than 10,000 
B. C. The American geologists, we have seen, have arrived at 
the same conclusion on independent scientific grounds ; and 
when the Vedic and the PurAnic chronology indicate nearly the 
same time, — a difference of one or two thousand years, in such 
cases, does not matter much, — we may safely reject the extra- 
vagant estimates of 20,000 or 80,000 years and adopt, for all 
practical purposes, the view that the last Glacial epoch closed 
and the post-Glacial period commenced at about 8,000, or, at 
best, about 10,000 B. C. 

W e have now to conader how the tradition about the exist- 
ence of tbeDriginal home at the North Pole and its destruction 
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by snow and ice of the Glacial epoch, and other cognate 
reminiscences were preserved until they were incorporated into 
the law-book of the li^zdayasnians and the hymns of the ^ig- 
Veda. That a real tradition is preserved in these books is 
undoubted, for we have seen that an examination of the tradi- 
tions preserved by the European branches of the Aryan race 
have led Prof. Rhys to the same conclusion ; and those who 
know the history of the preservation of our sacred books will 
see nothing improbable herein. In these day s* of writing and 
printing, we have no need to depend upon memory, and con- 
sequently we fail to realise what memory, kept under the strict- 
est discipline, is capable of achieving. The whole of the ^ig- 
Veda, nay, the Veda and its nine supplementary books, have- 
been preserved by the Brahmins of India, letter for letter and 
accent for accent, for the last 3000 or 4000 years at least ; and 
priests who have done so in recent times may well be credited 
with having faithfully preserved the traditions of the an- 
cient home, until they were incorporated into the sacred books. 
These achievements of disciplined memory may appear mar- 
vellous to us at present ; but, as stated above, they were 
looked upon as ordinary feats when memory was trusted 
better than books, and trained and cultivated with such 
special care as to be a faithful instrument for transmitting 
along many generations whatever men were most anxious to 
have remembered. It has been a fashion to cry down the class of 
priests who make it their sole profession to cultivate their me- 
mory by keeping it under strict discipline and transmit by its means 
our sacred writings without the loss of a single accent from genera- 
tion to generation. They have been described, even 1 ^ scholars like 
YAska, as the carriers of burden, and compared by others to parrots 
who repeat words without understanding their meaning. But the 
service, which this class has rendered to the cause of ancient his- 
tory and religion by preserving the oldest traditions of the race, is 
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invaluable ; and looking to the fact that a specially disciplined 
memory was needed for such preservation, we cannot but grate- 
fully remember the services of those who^ hereditary devotion 
to the task, we might say, the sacred religious task, rendered it 
possible for so many traditions to be preserved for thousands of 
years. Pandits might analyse and explain the Vedic hymns 
more or less elaborately or correctly ; but for that reason, we 
cannot forget that the very basis of their labours would have 
been lost long ago, had the institution of priests who made disci- 
plined memory their exclusive business in life not been in exis- 
tence. If the institution has out-lived its necessity, — which is 
doubtful, for the art of writing or printing can hardly be trusted 
to the same extent as disciplined Memory in such mat ters, — we 
must remember that religious institutions are the hardest to die 
in any country in the world. 

We may, therefore, safely assert that Vedic and Avestic 
traditions, which have been faithfully preserved by disciplin- 
ed memory, and whose trustworthiness is proved by Compa- 
rative Mythology, as well as by -the latest researches in Geo- 
logy and Archaeology, fully establish the existence of an Arctic 
home of the Aryan people in inter-glacial times ; and that after 
the destruction of this home by the last Glacial epoch the Aryan 
people had to migrate southwards and settle at first in the 
northern parts of Europe or on the plains of Central Asia 
at the beginning of the post-Glacial*- period, that is about 
8000 B. C. The antiquity of the Aryan race is thus carried 
back to interglacial times, and its oldest home to regions round 
about the North Pole, where alone a long dawn of thirty 
days is posL>ible. Whether other human races, beside the 
Aryan, lived with them in the circum-polar country is a ques- 
tion which does not fall within the purview of this book. Dr, 
Warren, in his Paradwtf jRottttd, has cited Egyptian, Akkadian, 
Assyrian, Ba))ylonian, Chinese and even Japanese traditions 
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indicating the existence of an Arctic home of these races in an' 
cient times ; and from a consideration of all these he arrives at 
the conclusion that the cradle of the whole human race must be 
placed in the circum-polar regions, a conclusion in which he is- 
also supported ty other scholars. But, as observed by Prof. 
Rhys, it is no fatal objection to the view we have endeavoured 
to prove in these pages that the mythologies of nations, beside 
the Aryan, also point to the North Pole as their original home ; 
for it is not contended that the Aryans may be t'he only poeple 
of northern origin. On the contrary, there are grounds to 
believe that the five races of men {pancha jandh) oftep mentioned 
in the Rig-Veda may have been the races which lived with the 
Aryans in their original home, for we cannot suppose that the 
Vedic Aryas after their dispersion from the original home met 
only with five races in their migrations, or were divided only in- 
to five branches. But the question is one which can be finally de- 
cided only after a good deal of further research ; and as it is not 
necessary to mix it up with the question of the original home of- 
the Aryans, we may leave it out for the present. If the North 
Pole is conclusively shown to be the cradle of the human race 
hereafter, it would not affect in the least the concluaon we 
have drawn in these pages from a number of definite Vedic 
and Avestic traditions, but if the existence of the Aryan home 
near the North Pole is proved, as we have endeavoured to do 
in the foregoing pages, ly independent testimony, it is sure 
to streigtho) the probability of the northern home of the whole 
human race ; and as the traditions of the Aryan people are 
admittedly better preserved in the Veda and the A vesta 
than -those of any other race, it is safer and even desirable to 
treat the question of the primeval Aryan home independently 
of the general problem taken ^up ly Dr. Warren and other 
scholars. That the Veda and the Avfsta are the oldest books- 
the Aryan' race is now conceded by All, and w^ have seat 
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that it is not difficult to ascertain, from traditions contained* 
therein, the site of the Aryan Paradise, now that we begin to 
search for it in the light thrown upon the subject by modem 
scientific researches. 

But if the fact of an early Aryan home in the far north is once 
established by indisputable traditional evidence, it is sure -to re- 
volutionise the existing views regarding the primitive history or 
religion of the -^ryan races. Comparative philologists and Sans* 
kritists, who looked for the primeval home “ somewhere in Cen- 
tral Asia,” have advanced the theory that the whole progress of 
the Aryan race, intellectual, social or moral from primeval sava- 
gery to such civilisation as is disclosed by the Vedic hymns, was 
effected on the plains of Central* Asia. It was on these plains, 
we are told, that our oldest ancestors gazed upon the wonders 
of dawn or the rising sun with awe and astonishment, or rever- 
entially watched the storm-clouds hovering in the sky to be 
eventually broken up by the god of rain and thunder, thereby 
giving rise to the worship of natural elements and thus laying 
down the foundations of later Aryan mythology. It was on these 
plains that they learnt the art of weaving, the products of which 
sup)erseded the use of hides for clothing, or constructed their 
chariots, or trained their horses, or discovered the use of 
metals like gold and silver. In short, all the civilisation and cul- 
ture which Comparative Philology proves on linguistic grounds 
to have been common to the different Aryan races before their 
separation is regarded to have first originated or developed on 
the plains of Central Asia in post-Glacial times. Dr. Schrader, 
in his Pre^hiatoric AiUiqtbitiea of the Aryan PeojJles^ gives us 
an exhaustive summary of facts and arguments regarding 
primitive Aryan culture and civilisation which can be deduced 
from Linguistic Palaeology, or Comparative Philology, and 
as a repertory of such facts the book stands unrivalled. But we 
must remegiber that the results of Comparative Philology, 
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howsoever interesting and instructive they may be from the lin- 
guistic or the historical point of view, are apt to mislead us if we 
know not the site of the original home, or the time when it was 
inhabited or abandoned by the ancestors of our race. Compa- 
rative Philology may teach us that cow was an animal known and 
domesticated before the Aryan separation, or that the art of 
weaving was known in those old days, because the words ‘ cow ' 
and ‘ weave’ can be traced in all the Aryan languages. But it 
is now found that equations like these do not help us much in 
definitely ascertaining where the united Aryans lived and when 
they sepiarated ; while recent researches in Archaeology and 
Anthropology have exhibited the improbability of a Central 
Asian home of the Aryan races and successive migrations there- 
from to European countries. The hypothesis of a Central Asian 
home is, therefore, now almost abandoned ; but strange to say, 
that those, who maintain that Europe was inhabited at the 
beginning of the Neolithic age by the ancestors of the races who 
now inhabit the same regions, are prepared to leave undetermined 
the question whether these races originated in Europe or went 
there from some other land. Thus Canon Taylor, in his Origin 
of the Aryans^ confidently advises us that we need not concern 
ourselves with the arguments of those who assert that Europe 
was inhabited by the ancestors of the existing races even in the 
Palffiolithic period; for, says he, “philologists will probably admit 
that within the limits of the Neolithic age, it would be possible 
to find sufficient time for the evolution and the differentiation of 
the Aryan languages.*’* In the last chapter of the same book 
we are further informed that the mythologies of the different 
branches of the Aryan race must have been developed after 
their separation, and that resemblances, like Dyaus-pitar and 
Jupiter, or Varuna and Uranus, must be taken to be merely 
verbal and not mythological in their origin. In short, the 

* See Taylor’s Origin of theyAryans, p. 57. 
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^vocates of the Central Asian as well as of the northern 
^ropean home of the Aryans are both unfNvilling to carry back 
the beginning of the Aryan civilisation bSyond post-glacial times* 
and we are told that Aryan mythology and religion cannot, 
therefore, claim any higher antiquity. 

All such guesses and speculations about the origin* of the 
Aryan race and its civilization will have now to be revised in 
the new light thrown upon the subject by the theory of the 
Arctic home in pre-Glacial times. We cannot now maintain 
that primitive Aryans were a post-Glacial race, or that they 
advanced from barbarism to civilisation in the Neolithic period 
either in Central Asia or in the northern parts of Europe ; nor 
is it possible to argue that because the mythologies of the differ- 
ent branches of the Aryan race do not disclose the existence 
of common deities, these mythologies must be taken to have 
developed after the separation of the Aryan races from their 
common home. Thus, for instance, we are told that though 
the word Ufthaa occurs in Zend as Ushangh^ and may be com- 
pared to Greek Eos^ Latin Aurora^ Lithuanian Auezra^ Teutonic 
Aamtro and Anglo-Saxon Eostra^ yet it is only in the Vedic 
mythology that we find Ushas raised to the dignity of the 
goddess of the morning ; and from this we are asked to infer 
that the worship of the dawn was developed only on the 
Indian soil. The theory of the Arctic home, however, makes 
it impossible to argue in"" this way. If Vedic dieties are 
clothed with attributes which are unmistakably polar in their 
origin, — and in the case of Ushas, the polar character has been 
shown to be unquestionable,-' we cannot hold that the legends 
pertaining to these deities were developed on the plains of 
Central Asia- It was impossible for the Indian priests to 
conceive or picture the splendours of the dawn in the way 
we meet with in the 9ig-Veda ; for it has been shown that 
the evanescent dawn, wi^h which they were familiar, is quite 
dissimilar in" cbaractet to the Arctic dawn, the subject of Qke 
28 
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' Vedic hymns. And what applies to the dawn can be predic- 
ated as well of other deities and myths, e. g., of Indra and 
Viitra or the captive* Waters, of Vishnu hibernating for four 
months in a year, or of Trita or the Third going down in a 
well, or of the Ashvins rescuing or saving the gods from the 
temporary affliction to which they were again and again sub- 
jected. These very names may not be found in the Celtic or 
the Teutonic mythology, but an examination of the latter has 
been found to disclose the same polar characteristics which 
are possessed by Vedic deities or myths ; and so long as this 
fundamental coincidence exists between the two, it is unreason, 
able to contend that the mythologies of the different branches 
of the Aryan race had no comrnon origin, or that the resem^ 
blances between the names of the deities are more linguistic 
than mythological. The destruction of the ancient Aryan 
home by glaciation and deluge introduces a new factor in the 
history of the Aryan civilisation ; and any short-comings or 
defects in the civilisation of the Aryan races, that are found to 
have inhabited the northern parts of Europe in the beginning 
of the Neolithic age, as distinguished from the civilisation 
of the Asiatic Aryan races, must now be accounted for as the 
result of a natural relapse into barbarism after the great 
catastrophe. It is true that^ordinarily we cannot conceive a 
race that has once launched on a career of progress and civili- 
sation su ddenly retrograding or relapsing into barbarism. But 
the same rule -cannot be applied to the case of the continu- 
ation of the ante-diluvian civilisation into postdiluvian times.. 
In the first place very few people could have survived a 
cataclysm of such magnitude as the deluge of snow and ice ; 
and those that survived could hardly be expected to have 
, carried with them all the civilisation of the original home, and 
j introduced it intact in their new settlements, under adverse 
circumstances, ainpngst the non- Aryan tribes in the north of 
^]^aiope or. on the plains of Central Asia, We must also, bear 

’j . . , ^ j:; . ^ 
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' in mind the fact that the climate of northern Europe and Asia, 
though temperate at present, must have been very much colder 
after the great deluge, and the descendahts of those who had to 
migrate to these countries from the Polar regions, born only 
to a savage or nomadic life, could have, at best, preserved only 
fragmentary reminiscences of the ante-diluvian culture and civi- 
lisation of their forefathers living in the once happy Arctic home. 
Under these circumstances we need not be surprised if the 
European Aryas are found to be in an ‘ inferior state of civi- 
lisation at the beginning of the Neolithic age. On the contrary 
the wonder is that so much of the antc-diluvian religion or cul- 
ture should have been preserved from the general wreck, caused 
by the last Glacial epoch, by the religious zeal and industry 
of the bards or priests of the Iranian or the Indian 
Aryas. It is true that they lookel upon these relics of the an- 
cient civilisation, as a sacred treasure entrusted to them to be 
scrupulously guarded and transmitted to future generations. Yet 
considering the difficulties with which they had to contend, we 
cannot but wonder how so much of the ante-diluvian civilisation, 
religion, or worship was preserved in the Veda or the Avesta. If 
the other Aryan races have failed to preserve these ancient 
traditions so well, it would be unreasonable to argue therefrom 
that the civilisation or the culture of these races was developed 
after their separation from the common stock. 

It has been shown previously that the climate of the Arctic 
T^ions in the inter-Glacial period was so mild and temperate 
as to be almost an approach to a perpetual spring, and that 
there was then a continent of land round about the Pole, the 
same being submerged during the glacial epoch. The primitive 
Aryans residing in such regions must, therefore, have lived a 
happy life. The only inconvenience experienced by them 
was the long Arctic night ; and we have seen how this 
phenomenon has serve<f to give rise to various myths or 
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legends describing the struggle between the powers of light and 
darkness. The occurrence of the Arctic night, its tiresome 
length, and the long expected morning light on the horizon 
after some months were, naturally enough, the most import- 
ant facts which attracted the attention of our primeval fore- 
fathers, and it is no wonder if th^ believed it to be the grea- 
test exploit of their gods when the beneficent dawn came dawn 
ing up, after several months of darkness, from the nether world 
of aerial waters, inaugurating a new yearly round of sacri- 
fices, festivals, or other religious or social ceremonies. It was 
the beginning of the Devay&na, when the powers of light cde- 
brated their victory over the demons of darkness, and the 
Child of the Morning, the Kumara, the leader of the army of 
gods, walked victoriously along theDevayAna path commencing 
the cycle of human ages, or mdnusM yugd, as mentioned in the 
Rig-Veda. The PitriyAna, or the walk of the Manes, corres- 
jx>nded with the dark winter, the duration of which extended 
in the original home from two to six months. This was the 
period of rest or repose during which, as observed previoudy, 
people refrained even from disposing the bodies of the dead 
owing to the absence of sunshine. All social and religious 
ceremonies or feasts were also suspended during this period as 
the powers of darkness were believed to be in the ascendant. 
In short, the oldest Aryan calendar was, as remarked by Dr. 
Schrader, divided into two parts, a summer of seven or ten 
months and a corresponding winter of five or two months. But 
it seems to have been an ancient practice to reckon the year 
by counting the recurrence of summers or winters rather 
by combining the two seasons. It is thus that we can account 
for a year of seven or ten months in old times, or an"»w! 
sacrificial taltrat extending over the same period. This 
calendar is obviously unsuited to places to the south of ttae 
Arctic circle ; and the Aryans had, therefore^ to 
or rdbrm the same, as was done by Numa, i(i post-glacial 
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times, when, expatriated from their mother-land, they settled in 
the northern parts of Europe and Central Asia. But the reminis- 
cence of the DevayAna as a special period of sacrifices and cere- 
monies was tenaciously preserved, and even now it is looked upon rs 
a season of special religious merit. We can, on this theory, easily 
explain why the GrihyarSAtras attach special importance to the 
Uttardyam from a ceremonial point of view, and why death dur- 
ing the DakshiMyana is regarded as inauspicious. How the 
inter-glacial year of seven or ten months was changed to a 
year of twelv.e months in post-glacial times, and how the equi- 
noctial division which obtained at first on the analogy of the 
DevayAna and ths PitriyAna, was subsequently altered to the 
solstitial one, the old meaning of the word Vtuu'dyana undergo- 
ing {Orion, p. 25 /.)a similar change, are questions, which, though 
important in the history of the Aryan calendar, are not relevant 
in this place ; and we shall, therefore, proceed with the subject 
in hand. It is urged by some writers that though the worship 
of natural elenients is found to obtain in several ancient Indo- 
European religions, yet its beginnings cannot be supposed to go 
back to the time of the common origin of the related peoples. 
Dr. Schrader has ably refuted this view in the concluding pages 
of his book on the pre-historic antiquities of Aryan peoples ; 
and the theory of the Arctic home powerfully supports Dr. 
Schrader in his conclusions. ** If we put aside everything un- 
safe and false,” observes Dr. Schrader, “ that Comparative My- 
thology and History of Religion has accumulated on this subject, 
we are solely, from the consideration of perfectly trustworthy 
material, more and more drivoi, on all sides, to assume that the 
common basts of ancient European religions was a worship of 
the powers of Nature practised ui the Indo-European period.”* 

* See Dr. Schrader’s ^Fre His. Antiqui. Ary. Peoples, . . 1 : , 
ly Jevoos, p. ^ 18 . 
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The fact that the Vedic deities like U?has, the Adityas, the 
Ashvins or the Vritrahan are found invested with Polar cha- 
racteristics, further goes to confirm the conclusion based on 
linguistic grounds, or common etymological equations for sky, 
morning, fire, light or other natural powers. In short, what- 
ever be the stand-point from which we view the subjecit in 
question, we are led to the conclusion that the shining sky 
(Dyaus pitd\ the sun (Si2rya\ the fire (Ayni), the D;awn [U8ha8\ 
the storm or thunder {Tanyatu) had already attained to the dig- 
nity of divine beings or gods in the primeval period ; and etymo- 
logical equations like Sanskrit yai, Zend and Greek azomaHj 
show that these gods were worshipped and sacrifices offered to 
them to secure their favour even in primeval times. Whether 
this worship originated, or, in other words, whether the 
powers of nature were invested with divine honours only 
in inter-glacial times, or in times anterior to it, cannot, as 
stated above, be ascertained from the materials in our 
hands at present. But this much is beyond question that the 
worship of these elements, as manifestations of divine power, 
had already become established amongst the undivided Aryans 
in the Arctic home, and the post-diluvian Aryan religions 
were developed from this ancient system of worship and 
sacrifices. We have seen that the Rig-Veda mentions 
the ancient sacrificers of the race like Manu, Ahgirases, 
Bhrigus and others, and the fact that they completed 
their sacrificial sessions in seven, nine or ten months proves 
that they were the sacrificers of the undivided Aryans in their 
Arctic home. It was these sacrificers who performed the 
sacrifices of the people during a summer of seven or ten months 
and worshipped the matutinal deities with offerings in primeval 
times. But when the sun went down below the horizon, these 
sacrificers naturally closed their sessions and made their offer- 
ings Only to Vritrahan, the chief heic?, in the struggle with 
the demons of‘darkness, in order that lie may, iiivi^rat^ 
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their offerings, eventually bring back the light of the dawn to 
these worshippers. I do not mean to assert that an elaborate 
system of sacrifices existed in inter-glstpial times ; but I do 
maintain that sacrifice was the main ritual of the primeval 
Aryan religion, and that it is a mistake to suppose that it origi- 
nated or was invented only in post-glacial times. , I hav^ dwelt 
at some length on the question of ancient religious worship and 
ritual in this place because the theory of the Arctic home very 
wdl exposes, in my opinion, the fallacious* character of many of 
the existing views on this subject. 

A people, who had come to worship the powers of Nature 
as manifestations of divine will and energy, who had a well- 
developed language of their own, and who had already evolved 
a legendary literature out of the Arctic conditions of the year 
in their congenial home near the North Pole, may well be 
expected to have made a good advance in civilisation. But we 
have at present very few means by v/hich we can ascertain 
the exact degree of civilisation attained by the undivided 
Aryans in their primitive home. Comparative Philology tells 
us that primitive Aryans were familiar with the art of spinning 
and weaving, knew and worked in metals, constructed boats 
and chariots, founded and lived in cities, carried on buying 
and selling, and bad made considerable progress in agriculture. 
W e also know that important social or political institutions 
or organisations, as, for instance, marriage or the laws of 
[property, prevailed amongst the forefathers of our race 
in those early days ; and linguistic palaeontology furnishes us 
with a long list of the fauna and the flora known to the 
undivided Aryans. These are important linguistic discoveries, 
and taking them as they are, they evidently disclose a state 
of civilisation higher than that of the savages of the Neolithic 
age. But in the light of the Arctic theory we are naturally 
led to inquire if the culture of the primitive Aryrms was con-’ 
-iined only t(^ the level disclosed. by > Comparative. Philology, qr;: 
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whether it was of a higher type than the one we can predicate 
of them simply on linguistic grounds. We have seen above- 
that in the case of the mythological deities and their worship 
the Polar character of many of the deities at once enables us- 
to assign them to the primitive period even when their names^ 
are not found in all the Aryan languages ; and the results of 
Comparative Philology regarding primitive Aryan culture will 
have to be checked and revised in the same way. The very 
fact that after compulsary dispersion from their mother-land 
the surviving Aryans, despite the fragmentary civilisation they 
carried with them, were aUe to establish their supremacy over 
the races they came across in their migrations from the original 
home at the beginning of the post-Glacial period, and that 
they succeeded, by conquest or assimilation, in Aryanising 
the latter in language, thought and religion under circumstances 
which could not be expected to be favourable to them, is 
enough to prove that the original Aryan civilisation must 
have been of a type far higher than that of the non- Aryan races, 
or than the one found among the Aryan races that migrated 
southward after the destruction of their home by the Ice Age; 
So long as the Aryan races inhabiting the northern parts of 
Europe in the b^inning of the Neolithic age were believed 
to be autochthonous there was no necessity of going beyond 
the results of Comparative Philology to ascertain the degree 
of civilisation attained by the undivided Aryans. But now we 
see that the culture of the Neolithic Aryans is obviously only 
a relic, an imperfect fragment, of the culture attained by the 
undivided Aryans in their Arctic home ; and it would, there- - 
fore, be unreasonable to argue that such and such civilisation, 
or culture cannot be predicated of the undivided Aryans 
simply because words indicating the same are found only in 
some and not in all the Aryan languiges. In other words, 
though we may accept the results of>Comparative Philology 
so far as they go, we diall have to be^'more cwtiou? hereafter 
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in inferring that such and such a thing was not known to the 
primitive Aryans because common etymological equations for 
the same cannot be discovered in alf the Aryan languag es. 
W e have, it is true, no means of ascertaining how much of the 
original civilisation was lost in the deluge, but we cannot, 
on that account, deny that some portion of it must have been 
irrecoverably lost in the great cataclysm that destroyed the 
original home.. Under these circumstances all that we can 
safely assert is that the degree of culture ‘disclosed by Compa- 
rative Philology is the lowest or the minimum that can be pre. 
dicated of the undivided Aryans. It is important to bear 
this reservation in mind because undue importance is some- 
times attached to the results ef Comparative Philology by a 
kind of reasoning which appeared all right so long the question 
of the site of the original home was unsettled. But now that 
we know that Aryan race and religion are both inter-Glacial 
and their ultimate origin is lost in geological antiquity, it does 
not stand to reason to suppose that the inter-Glacial Aryans 
were a race of savages. The archaeologists, it is true, have 
established the succession of the ages of Stone, Bronze and 
Iron ; and according to this theory the Aryan race must have 
once been in the Stone age. But there is nothing in archaeology 
which requires us to place the Stone age of the Aryan races 
in post-Glacial times ; and when Comparative Philology has 
established the fact that undivided Aryans were acquainted 
with the use of metals, it becomes clear that the d^ree of 
civilisation reached by the undivided Aryans in their Arctic 
home was higher than the culture of the Stone age or even that 
of the age of metals. I have referred in the first chapto* of 
the book to the opinion of some eminent archaeologists that 
the metal age was introduced into Europe from other 
countries either by commerce or by the Indo-European race- 
going -0iere from outside, and the theory of the Arctic home 
wiA its infpr>.Qacial civilisation lends SEj^iort to this view- 
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I might in passing here refer to an instance which illustrates 
the danger of relying exclusively on Comparative Philology: in 
this respect. Dr. Schralder has shown that copper, at any rate, 
was known to the primitive Aryans ; and he admits, the possi- 
bility that this metal may, in isolated cases, have been employ- 
ed in the manufacture of weapons like fighting knives or lance- 
heads. But we are told that there are linguistic difficulties 
which prevent us from assuming that gold anjd silver were 
known in the primitive period. On an examination of the sub- 
ject it will, however, be seen that in cases like these the phi- 
lologist relies too much on his own methods or follows them 
too rigidly. For instance khalkos (copper or bronze) is men- 
tioned by Homer as a medium of exchange (II. vii, 472) ; and 
Comj)arative Philology discloses two etymological equa- 
tions, one derived from the root *mei (Sans, tne) denoting 
‘ barter, * and the other derived from the Sanskrit kri^ Greek 
priamai, meaning purchase. The pig-Veda (VIIL i, 5) also 
mentions a measure of value called shulka, and, as the word is 
used in later Sanskrit literature to denote a small payment made 
at a toll-house, it is not unlikely that shulka originally meant a 
'Small coin of copper or bronze similar in character to the 
khalkos mentioned by Homer. Now it is true that ordinarily 
Greek kh^ is represented by h in Sanskrit, and that if this 
rule be rigidly applied to the present case it would not be 
possible to phonetically identify khalkos with shulka* Philo- 
logists have, therefore, tried to compare khalkos with Sans- 
krit hrikn or hliku. But, as remarked hy Dr. Schrader, the 
connection seems to be altogether improbable. Uriku is not 
a Vedic word, nor does it mean copper or bronze. Despite 
the phonetic difficulty, — and the difficulty is not so serious as it 
seems to be at the first sight, for Sanskrit sh is represented by ■ 
^in Greek, and this A; sometimes gives place to the aspir- 
ated feA,— I am, therefore, inclined to^iientify khalkos with : 
shulka ) and if this is correct, we must conclude that lundhrided • 
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Aryans were familiar with some metal, either copper or bronze, 
as a medium of exchange. There are many other points si- • 
milar in character. But it is impossible to go further inta 
this subject in this place. I only want to point out the re- 
servation with which we shall have now to accept the results 
of Comparative Philology in forming our estimate (jif the 
degree of culture reached by the primitive Aryans, and show 
that when the primitive Aryan culture is carried back to the 
inter-Glacial age* the hypothesis that primitive Aryans were 
hardly better^ than the savage races of the present day at 
once falls to the ground. If the civilisation of some Aryan 
races in the Neolithic age appears to be inferior or imperfect 
it must, therefore, be, as observed above, ascribed to relapse or 
retrogression after the destruction of the ancient civilisation by 
the Ice Age, and the necessarily hard and nomadic life led by 
-the people who ’ survived the cataclysm. The Asiatic Aryans, 
it is true, were able to preserve a good deal more of the origin- 
al religion and culture, but it seems to be mainly due to their 
having incorporated the old traditions into their religious 
hymns or songs ; and made it the exclusive business of a 
few to preserve and hand down with religious scrupulosity these 
prayers and songs to future generations by means of memory 
specially trained and cultivated for the purpose. But even 
then how difficult the task was can be very well seen from 
the fact that a greater portion of the hymns and songs 
originally comprised in the Avesta has been lost ; and though 
the Veda is better preserved, still what we have at present is 
only a portion of the literature which is believed on good 
grounds to have once been in existence. It may seem pass- 
ing strange that these books should disclose to us the ex- 
istence of an original Arctic home so many centuries after the ’ 
traditions were incorporated into them. But the evidence in (the 
foregoing pages shows ^at it is a fact; and if so, we nnist 
h( Id that the Neolithic Aryan people in Europe were not^ as 
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Piof* Max Muller thinks, progressive, but, for the time at least, 
necessarily retrogressive savages working only with such residua 
of the ante-diluvian civilisation as were saved from its general 
wreck.* 

But though the Vedic or Aryan people and their religion 
and culture can thus be traced to the last inter-glacial period, 
and though we know that the degree of culture attained by 
the primitive Aryans was of a higher type than some scholars 
seem to be willing to assign to them, yet there are many points 
in the primitive Aryan history which still remain unsolved. 
For instance, when and where the Aryan race was differenti- 
ated from other human races, or how and where the Aryan 
speech was developed, are important questions from the 
anthropological point of view, “but we have, at present, no 
means to answer the same satisfactorily. It is quite possible 
that other human races might have lived with the Aryans 
in their home at this time ; but the Vedic evidence is silent 
on this point. The existence of the human race is traced by 
geologists to the Tertiary era ; and it is now geologically cer- 
tain that the gigantic changes wrought on this globe by 
glacial epochs were witnessed by man. But anthropology does 
not supply us with any data from which we can ascertain 
when, where, or how the human race came to be differenti- 
ated according to colour or language. On the contrary, it is 
now proved that at the earliest date at which human remains 
have been found, the race was already divided into several 
sharply distinguished types ; and this, as observed Laing, 
leaves the question of man’s ultimate origin completety opot 
to speculation, and enables both monogenists and polygenists 
to contend for their respective views with plausible argu- 
ments and without fear of being refuted by facts.t The evid- 
ence, set forth in the forgoing pages, does not enable us to 

* TAax. Muller’s Last Essays, pp. 172 

t Icing’s Humaa Origins, pp.. 404-41. 
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solve any of these questions r^rding the ultimate origin of 
the human race or even of the Aryan people or their language 
and religion. W e have nothing in thfs evidence for ascert- 
aining how far the existence of the Aryan race can be traced 
back to pre-glacial, as distinguished from inter-glacial times ; 
or whether the race was descended from a single pair (mo- 
nogeny) or plurality of pairs (polygeny) in the remotest ages. 
The traditional evidence collected by us only warrants us in 
taking back the Aryan people and their civilisation from the 
Temperate zone in post-glacial to the Arctic regions] in inter- 
glacial times. It is true that Aryans and their culture or religion 
cannot be supposed to have developed all of a sudden at the 
close of the last inter-glacial period, and the ultimate origin 
of both must, therefore, be placed in remote geological 
times. But it is useless to speculate on this question without 
further evidence, and in the present state of our knowled ge 
we must rest content with the result that though Aryan 
race or religion can be traced to the last inter-glacial- 
period yet the ultimate origin of both is still lost in .geological 
antiquity. 

I cannot conclude this chapter without briefly examini.ig 
the bearing of our results on the views entertained by Hindu 
- theological scholars regarding the origin, character and author 
rity of the Vedas. It is a question which has been dis- 
cussed with more or less acutmess, subtlety, or learning ever 
since the days of the BrAhmanas ; and from a purely theologi- 
cal point of view I do not think there remains anything to be 
now said upon it. Again, for the purposes of scientific investi- 
gation, it is necessary to keept he theological and the antiqua- 
rian aspect of the question quite distinct from each other. Yet 
when our investigation, conducted on strict scientific lines, is 
completed, we may usefully compare our conclusions with the 
theological views and «ee how far they harmonise or clash 
with eachjother. In flict no Hindu who reads a‘ book like the 
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present, can avoid making such a comparison •; and we shall 
be lightening his task by inserting in this place a few remarks 
on this subject. Accrfrding to the view held by Hindu theo- 
logians, the Vedas are eternal [mjtyaX without a beginning 
(andd%\ and also not created by a human author {a-i^auru^ 
sheya)*; and we are told that these attributes have been predi- 
cated of our sacred books from the most ancient times known 
to our divines or philosophers. The whole of tlje third Volume 
of Dr. Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts is devoted to the 
discussion of this subject, a number of original . passages and 
arguments bearing on which are there collected, including 
SAyana’s lucid summary in the introduction to his commen- 
tary on the Rig-Veda ; and more recently the late Maha- 
mahopadhy^ya Rajarama Sh^stri Bodas, the editor of the 
Bombay edition of the Rig-Veda, has done the same in a 
Sanskrit pamphlet, the second edition of which is now pub. 
lished by his son, Mr. M. R. Bodas, of the Bombay High Court 
Bar, I shall, therefore, give in this place only a summary of 
the different views of Hindu theologians, without entering into 
the details of the controversy which can be studied from 
the above books. The question before us is whether the Vedic 
hymns, that is, not only the words of the hymns but also the 
religious system found or referred to therein, are the composi- 
tions of the Rifhis to whom they are assigned in the Anu- 
kramanikas, or the ancient Indexes of the Veda, in the sense 
in which the Shakuntala is a composition of Kalidasa; or 
whether these hymns existed from times immemorial, in other 
words, whether they are eternal and without a beginning. The 
hymns themselves are naturally the best evidence ^n the 
point. But, as shewn by Dr. Muir in the second chapter 
(pp. 218-86) of the Volume above mentioned, the utterances of 
the Vedic Rishis on this point are not unanimous. Thus side 
by side with passages in which the Vqiic bards have expre» 
^ their emptions, hopes or fears, or prayed for worldljr comforts 
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and victoiy over their enemies, condemning evil practices like 
gambling with dice (X, 34), or have described events, which on 
their face seem to be the events of the day ; side by side with 
passages where the poet says that he has made (/cri), generated 
(jan), or fabricated (taksh) a new {iiavyasi or al>'drvya) hymn, 
much in the same way as a carpenter fashions a chariot (I, 47, 

' 2; 62, 13 ; II, 19, 8 ; IV, 16, 20 ; VIII, 95, 5 ; X, 23, 6 ; 39, 
14 ; 54, 6 ; 160, 5 ; &c.); or with hymns in which we are plainly 
told that they are composed by so and so, the son of so and so, 
(I> 60, 5 ; X, 63, 17 ; 67, I ; &c.), there are to be found in 

the Rig- Veda itself an equally large number of hymns where the 
^ifihis state in unmistakable terms that the hymns sung by them 
were the results of inspiration from Indra, Varuna, Soma, Aditi, 
or some other deity ; or that the Vedic verses {richah) directly 
emanated from the Supreme Purusha, or some other divine 
source ; or that they were given by gods (devatta), or generated 
by them and only seen or perceived {iHtshydt) by the poets in 
later times, (I, 37, 4 ; II, 23, 2; VII, 66, ii ; VIII, 59, 6; X, 72, 

I ; ^8, 8; 90, 9; &c.). We are also told that V^ch (Speech) 
is nityd or eternal (VIIT, 75, 6, also cf. X, 125); or that the gods 
generated the divine Vach and also the hymns (VIII, 100, ii ; 
loi, 16 ; X, 88, 8). The evidence of the Vedic hymns does not, 
therefore, enable us to decide the question one way or the 
other ; but if the composition of the hymns is once ascribed to 
human effort, and once to divine inspiration or to the gods di- 
rectly, it is clear that at least some of these old Rishis believed the 
hymns to have been sung under inspiration or generated directly 
ly the goddess of speech or other deities. We may reconcile 
the former of thes^ views with the passages where the hymns are 
said to be made by human effort, on the supposition that the poets 
■who s^g the hymnsbelieved themselves to be acting under divine 
inspiration. But the expbnation fails to account for the statement 
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that the 9ik, the Yajus, and the SAman, all emanated from the 
Supreme Purusha orAe gods ; and we must, therefore, conclude 
that the tradition alm^t the eternity of the Vedas, or their divine 
origin is as old as the Veda itself. Accordingly, when we come 
to the Br&hmanas and the Upanishads, we naturally find the 
same view prevailing. They tell us that the pig-Veda pro- 
ceeded from Agni (fire), the Yajur-Veda from VAyu (wind), and 
the SAma-Veda from Sfirya (the sun), and that these three 
deities got their warmth from PrajApati who practised taj)a$ 
for the purpose, (Shat. BrAh, XI, 5, 8, i //; Ait, BrAh. V, 
32-34!; ChbAn. Up. IV, 17, i); or that the Vedas are the 
breathings of the Supreme Being (Brih. Up. II, 4, 10) ; or 
that PrajApati by means of the eternal VAch created the Vedas 
and everything else in this world; and the same view is met 
with in the Smritis like those of Manu (I, 21-23) and others, or 
in Ihe PurAnas, several extracts from which are given by Dr. 
Muir in the volume above referred to. It is admitted that the 
Vedas, with other things, are destroyed, at the end of a Kalpa, 
by the deluge {ffralaya) which overtakes the world at the time. 
But we are told that this does not affect the question of the 
■eternity of the new Kalpa by BrahmA himself after the grand 
deluge, and by the who survive, after minor deluges. 

The authority generally quoted in support of this view 
is a verse from the MahAbhArata (ShAnti-Parvan, Chap. 
210, V. 19) which says, “The great empowered. by 

Svayambha ( the self-bom ), formerly obtained, through 
(religious austerity), the Vedas and the ItihAsas, which 
had disappeared at the end of the (preceding) Yuga."* 
The Btf>his are, therefore, called the seert and not 

* The verse is as follows »r- 

I NtRII II Bhavabhflti, Utt, 1, 15, 

similarly says in another connection I qi: 

mm II Also a Big. VIII, 59, erqttotSl infra. 
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■the makers of the Vedic hymns ; and the personal designa- 
tion of some ShAkhis, branches or recensions of Vedas, as 
Taittirtya, KAfhaka, &c., as wdl as the statements in the Vedic 
liymn^ which say that so and so has made or generaied such 
and such a hymn, are understood to mean that the particu- 
lar Shakha or hymn was perceived, and only perceived^ by 
the particular pishi or poet. It is not, however, till we come 
to the works of the authors and expositors of the different 
.schools of Hindu philosophy {darshanas) that we find the 
doctrine of the eternity of the Vedas subjected to a searching 
‘examination ? and, as remarked by Dr. Muir, one who reads 
the discussions of these writers cannot fail to be struck “with 
the acuteness of their reasoning, the logical precision with 
which their arguments are pres^ted, and the occasional live- 
liness and ingenuity of their illustrations.*** They a.11 bear ivit- 
:ness to the fact that so far as tradition went, — an unbroken 
‘tradition of great antiquity, — there was no remembrance of 
the Vedas having been ever composed by or ascribed to any 
‘human author ; and taking into consideration the learning and 
the piety of these scholars, their testimony must be regarded 
as an unimpeachable proof of the existence of such a tradition, 
which was considered ancient several centuries before the 
Christian era. But though a tradition whose high antiquity can 
be so well established deserves to be seriously considered in 
our investigations regarding the character of the Vedas, yet 
it .is, after all, a negative proof*, showing, it may be urged, 
nothing more than no human author of the Veda has been 
known from times beyond the memory of all these ancient 
scholars. Jaimini, the author of MimAiisA Sutras, therefore, 
further deduces (I, i, 5) the eternity of the Vedas from the re- 
lation or connection, between words and their meanings, which 
he holds to. be. eternal {aiupattika) not conventional. 'A 
word is defined to be an aggregate of letters in a particular 

• Muir, . 9 . S. T., Vol. *111, p. 58. ^ 
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order, and its sense is said to be conVeyed by these letters fol' 
lowing each other in a definite succession. But Grammarians 
are not satisfied with this view, and maintain that the sense of 
a word is not expressed by the aggregate of its constituent 
letters which are transient, but by a certain super-sensuous 
entity, called sphota (i. e., manifester, from vhut), which su- 
pervenes the aggregate of the letters as soon as they are pro- 
nounced, and reveals their meaning. Jaimini denies that there 
are words in the Vedas which denote any transient objects, and 
as the Vedic words and their sense are eternal, it follows, ac- 
cording to him, that the Vedas are self-demonstrative, or that 
thqr shine, like the sun, by their own light, and are, therefore 
perfect and infallible. If particular parts of the Vedas ari 
designated after some Bifbis, it does not, we are told, prove 
those s^es to have been their authors, but merely the teachers 
who studied and handed them down. BAdar4yana, as inter- 
preted by ShankarAchArya (I, 3, 26-33), the great leader of the 
Ved&nta School, accepts the doctrine of the eternity of sound 
or words, but adds that it is the species to which the word be- 
longs, and not the word itself, that is eternal or indestruct- 
ible, and, therefore, though the names of deities, like Indra 
and others, which are all created and hence liable to destruc- 
tion, are mentioned in the Veda, it does not affect the question 
of its eternity as the species to which Indra and others are said 
to belong is still eternal. In short, Vedic names and forms of 
species are eternal, and H is by remembering these that the 
world is created by Brahma at the begiiming of each Kalpa, 
(Maitr. Up., VI, 22). The Veda is, therefore, the original 
WORD the source from which every thing else in the world 
emanated, and as such it cannot but be eternal ; and it is 
interesting, as pointed out by Prof. Max Muller in his Leetw» 
on Ved&ntu Philoacphy, to compare this doctrine with that of 
Divine loyoi of the ' Alexandrian Schools in the West. The 
liaiyAyikas, on the other hand, deny the doctrine of the 
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eternity of sound or word, but hold that the authority of the 
VedEs is established by the fact of their having emanated 
from competent {di>ia) persons who had an intuitive percep- 
tion of duty {sdkiihdtkrita dharmdmh, as Yaska puts it), and 
whose competence is fully proved by the efficacy of such 
of the Vedic injunctions as relate to mundane matteys, and 
can', therefore, be tested by experience ; while the author of 
the Vaishefhika Sfltras clearly refers (I, i, 3) the 'Veda, to 
Ishvara or God^s its framer. The SAokhyas (S&nkhya Sft- 
tras, V, 40-31) agree with the Naiyayikas in rejecting the 
doctrine of the eternity of the connection of a word with its 
meaning ; and though they regard the Veda as j'aurutheya 
in the sense that it emanated from the Primeval Purusha, yet 
tb^ maintain that it was not* the result of a conscious effort 
on the part of this Purusha, but only an unconscious emanation 
from him like his breathing. According to this view the Veda 
cannot be called eternal in the same sense as the Mimiimsa> 
kas have done, and, therefore, the texts which assert the eter* 
nity of the Vedas, are said to refer merely to “ the un- 
broken continuity of the stream of homogeneous succession,” 
Q^eda-viUycAd-vdky&m cha sajdttydnui>drvi-pravdlidnuchchedu-paTdm),* 
Patanjali, the great grammarian, in his gloss on PAnini IV, 3, 
lot, solves the question making a distinction between 
the language (the succession of words or letters, vary^mtpdrvi, as 
we And it in the present texts) of the Vedas and their 
conietAa {flftha), and observing that the question of the eter- 
nity of the Vedas refers to their sense which is eternal 
or permanent ( artho vityah ), and not to the order of 
their letters, which has not always remained the same 
'{vttrndmuj^vi anUyd), and that it is through this difference 

•Cf, Ved&ntaparibhSisha Agama-parichcheda, p. 55, quoted in 
Mah&mahopidhyiya Jhalkikar’s Ny4ya-kosha, 2n(l Ed. p. 73(). s. v* 
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in the latter respect that we have the different versions of Kafbasy 
Kalipas, Mudakas, ' PippalAdas and so on. This * view is 
opposed to that of the MtmAmsakas- who hold both spnse and 
order of ‘ words to be eternal. But Patanjali is led to reject 
the doctrine of the eternity of the order of words, because in 
that case we cannot account for the different versions or 
Sh&khAsof the same Veda, all of which are considered to be 
equally authoritative though their verbal readings are some- 
times different. Patanjali, as explained by hig commentators 
Kaiyyata and NAgoji' Bhatta, ascribes this difference in the 
different versions of the Veda to the loss of theVedic texts in 
the pralayas or deluges which occasionally overtake the world, 
and their reproduction or repromulgation, at the beginning of 
each new age, by the sages, who survived, according to their 
remembrance.* Each Imanvantara or age has thus a Veda of 
its own which differs only in expression and not in sense from 
the ante-diluvian Veda, and that different recensions o( coordi- 
nate authority of the same Veda are due to the difference in the 
remembrance of the Bifhis whose names are associated with the 
different ShikhAs, and who repromulgate, at the beginning of 
the new age, the knowledge inherited by them, as a sacred 
trust, from their forefethers in the preceding Kalpa. This 
view substantially accords with that of VyAsa as recorded in the 
verse from the MahAbhArata quoted above. The later exposi- 
tors of the different schools of philosophy have further devd(q)ed 
these views of the Sfttra-writers and criticised or defended the 
doctrine of the selMemonstrated authority of the scriptural 
texts ( shabda-pramdM ) in various ways. But we cannot 

• Piitanjali’s words ore,— ^ ^ ^ 

I mranif ^ i 

stRl WW ll NAgoji Bhoffa in his gloss 

quotes the verse— and observes that 

* n N I x,190, 3) does not require ns to assame that 

ihti t^ircler o{ worils was the some in the new^ Elalpa. See Mnir 0. S. T«, 
Vol. Ill, pp.‘ 96-97. 
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go into their elaborate discussions in this place; nor is it 
necessary to do so, for eventually we have 4 o fall back upon the 
view of Vy&sa and Patanjali, mentioned above, if the destruction 
oif the Vedas during eachi'fa/aya, and its repromulgation at the 
commencement of the new age is admitted. 

Such, in brief, are the views entertained by Hindu Ditho* 
dox theologians, scholars and philosophers in regard to the 
origin, character and authority of the Vedas; and on compar- 
ing them with the results of our investigation, it will - be found 
that Patanjali’s and Vy&sa’s view about the antiquity and the 
eternity of the Vedas derives material support from the theory 
of the Arctic home which we have endeavoured to prove in 
the foregoing pages on strict scientific and historical grounds. 
It has been shown that Vedic *religion and worship are both 
inter-glacial ; and that though w.e cannot trace their ultimate 
origin, yet the Arctic character of the Vedic deities fully 
proves that the powers of Nature represented by them had 
been already clothed with divine attributes ty the primitive 
Aryans in their original home round about the North Pole, or 
the Meru the Puriaas. When the Polar home was destroy- 
ed by glaciation, the Atyan people that survived the catastrophe 
carried with them as much of their religion and worship as 
it was possible to do under the circumstances; and the 
relic, thus saved from the general wreck, was the basis of the 
Aryan religion in the post- Glacial age. The whole period 
fironi the commencement of the post-Glacial era to the birth of 
Buddha may, on this theory, be approximately divided into four 
parts: — 

xoooo or 8000 B. C. — The destruction of the original Arctic 
home by. the last Ice Age and the commencement of the 
post-Glacial period. 

8ooo-50od B. C.— The age of migration from the original 
home. The survivprs of the Aryan race roamed over the 
nortbSnte parts of Europe and Asia in search of lands 
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suitable for new settlements. The vernal equinox was 
then in the constellation of Punarvasd, and as Aditi is the 
presiding deity of«Punarvas6, according to the termino- 
logy adopted by me in Orion, this may, therefore, be call- 
ed the Aditi or the Pre-Orion Period. 

50Q0-3000 B. C. — The Orion Period, when the vernal equi- 
nox was in Orion. Many Vedic hymns can be traced to 
the early part of this .period and the bards of the race 
seem to have not yet forgotten the real import or, signU 
hcance of the traditions of the Arctic home inherited by 
them. It was at this time that first attempts to reform 
the calendar and the sacrificial system appear to have been 
systematically made. 

3000-1400 B. C.— The Krittika Period, when the vernal 
equinox was in Pleiades. The Taittiriya Samhiti and 
the Brihmanas, which begin the series of nakshatras with 
the KrittikAs, are evidently the productions of this period. 
The compilation of the hymns into Samhiti’s also appears 
to be a work of the early part of this period. The tradi- 
tions about the original Arctic home had grown dim by 
this time and very often misunderstood, making the 
Vedic hymns more and more unintelligible. The 
sacrificial system and the numerous details thereof found 
in the- Br&hmanas seem to have been developed durii^ 
this time. It was at the end of this Period ' that the 
Veddnga-jyotisha was originally composed, or at any rate 
the position of the equinoxes mentioned therein observed 
and ascertained. 

1400-500 B. C. — The Pre-Buddhistic Period, when' the 
Sdtras and the Philosophical ^sterns made their ap- 
pearance. 

These periods differ dightly from those mentioned by me 
inOrioti'.but the change is needed in consequence of the 
theory of the Arctic home which carries back the b^innipg of 
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the PreOrion or the Aditi Period to the commencement of 
the present post<Glacial era. In the language of the Purftnas 
the first period after the close of the Ice Age (8000-5000 B. C,) 
may be called the Krita Yaga, or the ^e of wandering, as the 
Aitareya Br&bmana (VII, 15) describes it to be. It was the 
.period when the Aryan races, expatriated from their mother 
'land, roamed over the northern parts of Europe and Asia in 
-search of new homes. It is doubtful if the Br&hmana meant as 
much when it described Krita to be the age of wandering. 
But neverthel^s it is interesting to notice the new light thrown 
upon the characteristics of the four Yugas mentioned in the 
Sr&hmana. Thus we are told that “Kali is lying, Dvapara is slow- 
ly moving, Tret^ is standing up, and Krita is wandering.*’* Dr. 
Haug understands this stanza to refer to the game of dice, and 
other scholars have proposed different interpretations. But in 
the light of the Arctic theory we may as well suppose that the 
•different stages of life throi^h which the Aryan races had to 
pass in post-Glacial times, from wandering in search of homes 
final settlement in some lands of their choice, are here des- 
cribed, somewhat after the manner of the Avestic account of 
!the sixteen ancient lands created by Ahura Mazda, and invaded 
an succession by Angra Mainyu. But even apart from this 
verse, we can very well see that during the first of the above 
|)eriods the Aryan races had no fixed home, and many must 
have been the settlements made and abandoned by them before 
they permanently settled in congenial lands. I have already 
stated above that Aryan religion and worship are both inter- 
glacial ; and that Vedic religion and ritual is a post-Glacial deve- 
lopment of such relics of the ancient religion as were preserved 
from the general wreck caused by the Ice Age ; and this affords 
in my opinion a safe basis to compare our results with the- 

• Ait. BrAh. VIl' 15 , — 15%. I 
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thedlogical vieWs mentioned above. We may not be able to> 
bx definitely when-each hymn of the ^ig.Veda was sung ; but 
we aiSLy’ safely say that those who -survived the catastrophe, or 
their itnmediate descendants, must have incorporated into* 
hymns the religious knowledge they had inherited as a sacred 
trust ft'om their forefathers at the first opportunity, that is, soon- 
ifter fh^ were able to make at least temporary settlements. 
The hymns cannot, therefore, be supposed to promulgate a new 
religion consciously or unconscioudy evolved on the plains of 
Central Asia in post>Glacial times; and the Polar* character of 
the Vedic deities removes every doubt on the point. How far 
thei^ language of the hymns, as we have them at present, resem- 
bled the ante-diluvian forms of speech is a different question r 
and according to Patanjali and Vy4sa, we are not here concerned 
with the words or the syllables of the hymns, which, it is admit- 
ted, have not remained permanent. W e have to look to the 
sui^ect matter of the hymns ; and there is no ‘reason to doubt 
either the competency or the trustworthiness of the Vedic 
bards to execute what they considered to be their sacred* 
task or duty, viz., that of preserving and transmitting, 
for the benefit of future generations, tbe religious knowledge* 
they had inherited from their ante-diluvian forefiithers. It 
was ly an agency similar to this that the hymns have 
been preserved accent for accent, according to the lowest 
estimate, for the last 3000 or years; and what is- 

achieved in more recent times can certainly ' be held to 
have been done fay the older bards in times when the tradi- 
tions about the Arctic home and religion were still fi'esh in 
their ihind. We may also observe that the hymns were 
publicly sung and recited, and the whole community, which 
must be supposed to have been interested in preserving its an- 
cient religious rites and worship, must have keenly watched 
-the utterances of these ^ishis. We maj, therefore, safely ;assert. 
that the rdii^oa of the primeval Arctic home v(as correctly 
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preserved in the form of traditions the disciplined' 
memory of the ^i'.his until it -was incorporated first into crude 
as contrasted with ihe polished hyms {nluktas) of the 9ig*V6da 
in the Orion period, to be collected later on in Man^alas and 
finally into Samhit&s ; and that the subject matter of these 
hymns is inter-glacial, though its ultimate origin is still* lost in- 
geological antiquity. Without mixing up the theological and 
historical views we may, therefore, now state the two in parallel 
columns as follows 

Iheologieat ,Vteto. Bistorical vieto. 

1 . The Vedas are eternal i. TheVedic or the Aryan 
(ntlya), b^inning-less {and- religion can be proved to be 

and not made by maq inter-glacial ; but its ultimate 
(a-paurmheya). Origin is still lost in geological 

antiquity. 

2. The Vedas were destroy- 2. Aryan religion and cul- 

ed iri the deluge, at the end ture were destroyed during the- 
of the last Kalpa. last Glacial period that in- 

vaded the Arctic Aryan home. 

3. At the beginning of the 3. The Vedic hymns were 

present Kalpa, the sung in post-Glacial times by 

through tapas, reproduced in poets, who had inherited the 
substance, if not in form, the knowledge or contents there- 
ante-diluvian Vedas, which of in an unbroken tradition 
they harried in their memory from their ante-diluvian fore- 
by the favour of god. fathers. 

On a; comparison of the two cdumns it will be found that 
the tradition about the destruction and the reproduction of the- 
Ved^ recorded by Vyftsa in the MahAbh&rata verse referred 
to above, must be taken to have been founded substantially on a 
^historical fact. 'It is true that according to the Pur&nic 
chronology the beginning of the current Kalpa is placed 
several .thousands of years; before the present timep 
fiat if, accprding to the estimates of some modem geologists,. 
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the post-Glacial period is, even now, said to have com. 
menced some 80,000 years aff>i if not earlier, we need not be 
much surinised at the PurAnic estimate, especially when, as 
s^ted ^x}ve, it is found to disclose a real tradition of 10,000 
years assigned to a cycle of the four yugas, the . first of which 
l^egan lyith the new Kalpa, or, in the language of geology, 
with the present post«Glacial period. Another point wherein 
the two views may be said to differ is the b^uming.less-ness 
{anOdUva) of the Vedas. It is impossible to demonstrate histoiTi- 
cally or scientifically that Vedic religion and worship is 
abiolutely without a begiiming. All that we can say is that its 
b^inning is lost in geological antiquity, or that the Vedic religion 
is as old as the Aryan language or the Aryan man himself. If 
theologians are not satisfied with fhe support which this scienti- 
fic view accords to their theory about the eternity of the 
Vedas, the Scientific and the theological views must stand, 
as they are, distinct from each other, for the two methods of 
investigation are essentially difierent. It is for this reason 
that I have stated the views in parallel columns for comparison 
without mixing them up. Whether the world was produced 
from the original WORD, or the Divine Logos, is a question 
which does not fall within the pale of historical investiga- 
tion ; and any conclusions based upon it or similar other 
■doctrines cannot, therefore, be treated in this place. W e may, 
however, still assert that for all practical purposes the Vedic 
religion can be shown to be b^inning-less even on strict scienti- 
fic grounds. 

A careful examination of the ftig-Vedic hymns will show 
that the Vedic 9i^is were themselves conscious of the fact 
that the subject mutter of the hymns sung by thqni was anci^t 
or ante<liluvian in cbairmter, though the expressions used' 
were their own productions. We have already referred 
before to- the two sets of Vedic passages, the first expr eady 
saying that the hymns were vnade, g&terated or foahioned like 
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^ chariot by the ^ishis to whom th^’are ascribed, and the other 
stating in equally unmistakable terms ibat the hymns were: 
intlfired, given or generated by gods. 'Dr. Muir attempts to 
reconcile tjiese two. contradictory views by suggesting that 
the different ^ishis probably held different views ; or that when 
both of them can be traced to the same author, he may have 
expressed the one at the time when it was uppermost in his 
mind, and the other at another ; or that the Vedic ^ishis or 
poets had no very clearly defined ideas of inspiration, and thought 
that the divipe assistance of which they were conscious did not 
render their hymns the less truly the producation of their own 
mind.* In short, the existence of a human is not supposed to 
be incompatible with that of the super-human element in the 
•composition of these hymns. But it will be seen that the above 
reconciliation is at once weak and unsatisfactory. A better 
-way to reconcile the conflicting utterances of the flifhis would 
be to make a distinction between the etpre»sion,ltmguage, or form 
on the one hand, and the eontente, eubstame, or the subject 
maUer of the hymns on the other ; and to hold that while 
the expression was human, the subject matter was believed to be 
ancient or superhuman. There are numerous passages in the 
Big-Veda where the bards speak of ancient>poets {pdrve fi«Aayiih% 
or ancient hymns (I, i, 2 ; VI, 44, 13; VII, 29, 4 ; VIII, 40, 12 ; X, 
14, 15 ; &c.) : and Western scholars understand by these phrases 
the poets or hymns of the past generations of Vedic bards, 
but not anterior to the post-Glacial times. But there are 
clear indications in the hymns themselves which go to refute 
this view. It is true that the Vedic bards speak of ancient 
aiid modem hymns ; but they often tell us that though the 
hymn is hew (navgasi), yet the god or the deity to whom it 
is addressed is old ( j^atna ), or ancient, (VI, 22, 7 ; 62, 4 ; 

• See Muir 0. S. T., VoL HI, pp. 274-5. 
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X, gi, 13 : This shows that the deities whose exploits were 

sung in the hymns were considered to be ancient deities. 
Nay, we have express (lassages where not only the deities but 
their exploits are said to be ancient, evidently meaning that 
the achievements spoken of in the hymns were traditional and 
not witnessed the poet himself ; thus, in I, 32, i, the poet 
opens his song with a clear statement that he is going to sing 
those exploits of India which were achieved at^ first {jpratha- 
mdnt) or in early times, and the adjectives pOrvyUni and 
pilrwft are applied to India’s exploits in I, ii, 3, and I, 61, 
13. The achievements of the Ashvins are similarly said to be- 
fO/rvy&ni in I, 1 17, 25 ; and the long list of the exploits given 
in this hymn clearly shows that the poet is here rather sum- 
marising the exploits traditionally known to him than enu- 
merating events witnessed by himself or by his forefathers in. 
tbe near past. This is also evident from the fact that the- 
ancirat fti^is mentioned in the hymns, like the Aiigirases or 
Vasishtha, are believed to have been invested with supernatural 
powers (VII, 33, 7-13), or to have lived and conversed with 
( 1 , 179, 2), or shared in the enjoyments of the gods (DmA- 
Madhamddah VIII, 76, 4). They are also said to be the 
earliest guides X, 14, 15) for future generations. It 

is impossible to suppose that Vedic poets could have ascribed 
such superhuman character to their ancestors in the near 
past ; and we are, therefore, led to the concluaon that the an- 
cestors here spoken of were the ante-diluvian ancestors (noA 
ffirve pitaraK) who completed their sacrifices in the Arctic year 
of 7 or 10 months. And what is true of the ancestors applies 
as well to the ancient deities mentioned in the hymns. I have 
pointed out previously that the legend of Aditi and her sons- 
is expressly stated to be a l^end of the past age {pOmyam 
yugam)i and the same thing may be predicated of the l^ends 
of Indra, the Ashvins or the other deitfes whose expliots are 
described in tbe ^ig-Veda as y^irvyOm or- pnUham^ that is^ 
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old or ancient. In short, the ancient hymns, poets, or deities, 
mentioned in the ^ig-Veda must be referred to a by-gone age 
and not to post-Glacial times. The Aretic character of these 
deHi^ it may be further observed, is intelligible only on this 
view. The Vedic bards may well be credited with having 
•composed, or fashioned, new songs or hymns ; but the question 
still remains whether the subject matter of these hymns was of 
their own creation, and the fact that the deities have been 
oalled ancient* in contradistinction wijh the songs offered 
to them (VI, 62, 4), and are clothed with Polar attributes, 
at once enables us to solve the question by answerii^ 
that though the wording of the hymns was new, their sub- 
ject matter was old, that is, traditionally handed down to the 
poet from remote ages. Thus in a hymn of the tenth Manda- 
la (X, 72, 1-2), the poet desiring to celebrate the births or 
the origin of gods, thus begins his hymn, “ Let us, from the 
the love of praise, celebrate, in recited hymns, the births of 
^ods, — any one of us who in this later age may gee them, 
(yah i>€tshydd uUare yuge)." Here we have a distinct con- 
trast between the births of gods on the one hand and the 
poet who may see the hymn in the later age on the otheT, 
evidently meaning that the subject matter of the hymn is 
an occurrence of the former age (yuya), and that the poet 
celebrates as he perceives or sees it in the later age. The 
view that the Vedic hymns, or rather their contents, were 
perceived and made by the fliahis, derives material support 
from this statement. A similar expression is also found in 
VIII, 59, 6, which says “ Indra and Varuna ! I have seen 
(abhi apajsyam) through tapois that which ye formerly gave to 
the ^ifhis, wisdom, understanding of speech, sacred lore {shru- 
iam and all the {daces which the sages created when perform- 
ing ' sacrifices.”* The notion about the perception of the 

•pig. VIII, 69 , nfifrwni. 

I «iH5r w ii 
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subject matter of the Vedic hymns is here referred to almost 
in the same terms iij which -it is expressed by VyAsa in the 
MahabhArata verse quoted above; and with such express- 
texts before us, the only way to reconcile the conflicting state- 
ments about the human and the superhuman origin of - the 
hymns^ is to refer them to the form and the matter of the 
hymns respectively, as suggested by Patanjali and other schol- 
ars, Dr. Muir notices a passage (VIII, 95, 4-5) where the 
poet is said to have “ generated (ajijanat) for ludra the new^ 
est exhilarating hymo {^taviyasim mandrdm giram\ springing 
from an intelligent mind, an am^rd mental prdduct (dhiyam 
ifrcUndm\ full of sacred truth.’** Here one and the same 
hymn is said to be both new and old at the same time ; and 
Dr. Muir quotes Aufrecht to show that gir, that is, expres- 
sion or wording^ is here contrasted with dhi or thought^ ob- 
viously showing that an old thought (pratnd dhih) has been 
couched in new language {tiaviyaai gih) by the bard to whom 
the hymn is ascribed. In other words, the hymn is ancient iiv 
substance though new in expression, — a conclusion to which 
we have been already led oh different grounds. We may alsa 
cite in this connection the fact that amongst the different 
heads into which the contents of the Brahmanas have been 
classified Indian divines, we find one which is termed 
Purd-kalpa or the rites or traditions of a b3'-gone age, showing 
that even the BrAhmanas are believed to contain ante-diluvian 
stories or traditions. The statement in the Taittiriya SaujhitA 
that “ The priests, ;in old times, were afraid that the dawn 
would not terminate or ripen into sunshine,” is quoted by Saya- 
naasan exampleof and we have seen before that 
this can be explained: only by supposing it to refer to the 
Arctic dawn,— an incident-witnessible by man only in the in- 
ter-glacial times. If the BrAhmanas can be thus shown to 
contain or refer to the facts of a by-gcne age, a fortiori the 

* See M ttir 0. S, T., \ol. HI, y. 239. 
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Vedas may, veiy well, be said to do the same.' Thus from- 
whatever side we approach the question, yve are irresistibly led, 
by internal as well as external evidence, .to the conclusion that 
the subject matter of the Vedic hymns is ancient and inter- 
l^ial, and that it was incorporated into the Vedic hymns in 
post-Glacial times by ^ishis who inherited the same in the 
shape of continuous traditions from their inter-glacial fore- 
fathers. 

• 

There are many other points in' Vedic interpretation^ 
or in Vedic and PurAnic mythology, which are elucidated, or, 
we may even say, intelligently and rationally explained for 
the first time, by the theory of the Arctic home in inter- 
glacial times- For instance,* we can now easily account for 
the disappointment of those Western scholars, who, when 
the Vedas became first known to them, expected to find 
therein the very beginnings of the Aiyan civilisation or the 
out-pourings of the Aryan mind as it first became impressed 
with awe and wonder by the physical phenomena or tho 
workings of natural elements and looked upon them as divine 
manifestations. Our theory now shows very clearly that though 
the Vedas are the oldest records of the Aryan race, yet the 
civilisation, or the characteristics and the worship of the deities 
mentioned therein did not originate with the Vedic bards, but 
was derived 1^ them from their inter-glacial fore-fathers and 
preserved in the forms of hymns for the benefit of posterity ; 
and if any one wants to trace the very beginnings of the Aryan 
civilisation he must go back beyond the lastGlacial period, and 
see how the ancestors of the Aryan race lived and worked in 
their primeval Polar home. Unfortunately we have very few 
mat^ials for ascertaining the degree of this civilisation. But 
we think we have shewn that there are grounds to hold that 
the inter-glacial Aiyaji civilisation and culture must have 
been of a*higher type than what it is usually supposed to -be^j 
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and that there is no reason why the primitive Aryans should not 
1)0 placed on an equal footing with the pre>historic inhabitants of 
Egypt in point of culture and civilisation. The vitality and 
superiority of the Aryan races, as disclosed by their con> 
^uest, by extermination or assimilation, of the non-Aryan 
races with whom they came in contact in their migrations in 
search of new lands from the North Pole to the Equator, if not 
to the farther south, is intelligiUe only on the assumption of a 
high degree of civilisation in their original Arctic home ; and 
when the Vedas come to be further examined in the light of 
the Arctic theory, we may certainly expect to discover theran 
many other facts, which will further support this view, but 
which are still hidden from us owing to our imperfect know- 
ledge of the physical and social surroundings amidst which the 
ancestors of the Vedic 9 i?his lived near the North Pole in 
times before the Glacial epoch. The exploration of the Arctic 
T^ions which is bebg carried on at present, may also help us 
hereafter in our investigation of the beginnings of the Aryan 
civilisation. But all these things must be left to be done by 
future investigators when the theory of the Arctic home of the 
Aryans comes to be generally recognised as a scientific fact. Our 
object at present is to show that there is enough evidence in 
the Veda and the Avesta to establish the existence of an Arctic 
home in inter-Glau:ial times; and the reader, who has fol. 
lowed us in our arguments, set forth in the preceding page^ 
will at once perceive that the theory we have endeavour^ 
to prove, is based on a solid foundation of express 
texts and passages traditionally preserved in the two 
oldest books of the Aryan race, and that it is amply forti- 
fied by independent corroboration received from the latest 
results of the corrdative sciences, like Geology, Archseolr^ 
Linguistic Palaeotogy, Comparative Mythology and Astronomy. 
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In fact, the idea of searching for the evidence of an 
Arctic home in the Vedas may be said toliave been stimulated, 
if not suggested, by the recent advances'made in these sciences,, 
and it|Will be seen that the method, adopted by us in working it 
up^ is as rigid as it ought to be. It is now several centuries 
since the science of Vedic exegetics was founded by ‘Indian 
Nairuktas ; and it may seem surprising that traces of an Arctic 
home in the Vedas should remain undiscovered so long. But 
surprises like these are out of place in investigations of this kind, 
where one must be prepared to accept the results proved, in 
the light of advancing knowledge, by the strictest rules of logic 
and scientific research. It is these rules that we have taken for 
our guide, and if the validity of our conclusions be tested by this 
standard, we hope it will be found that we have succeeded in 
discovering the true key to the interpretation of a number of 
Vedic texts and legends hitherto given up as hopeless, ignored 
or misunderstood. In these days of progress, when the question 
of the primitive human culture and civilisation is approached 
and investigated from so many different sides, the science of 
Vedic interpretation cannot stand isolated or depend exclusively 
on linguistic or grammatical analysis; and we have simply 
followed the spirit of the time in seeking to bring about the co- 
ordination of the latest scientific results with the traditions 
contained in the oldest books-of the Aryan race,— books which 
have been deservedly held in the highest esteem and preserved 
by our ancestors, amidst insurmountable difficulties, wjtb 
religious enthusiasm ever since the beginning of the present 
agi 


Finis. 
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-Abeuplava, a kind of skalaha^ 207, 
209. 

.Adhyatmikas, thoir school of Vedic 
mtcrpretatiou, 238. 

Aditi, and her Aditya sons, the le- 
gend of, 152-158; said to have 
occurred in a former yugat 158, 
460. 

-v 

Aditysis, seven x^itih an eighth still- 
born brother, represent the seven 
monthly sun-gocls in the Arctic 
region, 156-158 ; 216 ; 282. 

AdUydndm^ayanam, an yet\rly sa- 
crificial session, 193, 209. 

Adrif a mountain, meaning of, in the 
Pig-Vfcda, 249, 253. 

..^ir, gotfe, the reign of, 78. 

Ages, archaeological, of fcJtone, 
Bronze and Iron, 4 ; distinction 
between Neolithic and Palaeoli- 
thic, 10 ; thoir co-relation with 
the geological, 1 1 ; of Beech, Oak 
and Fir, 12. 

— Geological and their subilivi- 
sioas, 1 1 ; climate and distribution 
of land and water in, 20-24. 

— Human and divine in the Rig- 
Vocla, 173 /. 

— Pur^iic, Tvrita, Treta, Dvk- 
j)ara, and Kali; tboir real duration, 
421-427 ; their characteristics, 
455. 

Aggilos, phonetic equivalent of 
Atlgirus, 160. 

Agni, fire, a V edic matutinal deity, 
74; living in long darkness^ 127 ; 
his hidden •^home in waters and 
darkness, 317^08 child of waters. 


3 17 ; traversing the universe, 333 j 
his secret third station, 333; 
seven rays or tongues, and ten 
secret dwellings of, 34 2i 

Agnishtoma, a Soma-sacrifice, 206 

Ahaly^, the legend of, 347. 

Ahani, Hay and Night, distinguish- 
ed ixomUshAailnaktd^ 135; right 
and left side of the Year-god, 
138-139. 

Ahina, a Soma-sacrifice of loss than 
thirteen days, 206. 

Ahura Mazda, warning Yima about 
the coming winter in Airyana 
Vaejo, 72, 376. 

Airyana Vaejo, the original Para- 
dise of the Iranians or the Aryan 
race, Yima’s Vara in, 72; descrip- 
tion of, in the Vendidad, 357-359; 
wrongly identified with coun- 
tries to the east of Iran, 361-363; 
change in the climate of, onuse*! 
by Angra Mainyu, 366; ])roves 
its invasion by ice during the last 
Glacial ejKjch, 368 ; ten winter 
months therein, 366-368; also 
seven summer months, 37 0/ ; an- 
* nual rise of sun, muern and stars, 
and a year-long day at tlie jjlace, 
71, 72, 37 6; j)ossiblo only if it l)e 
locatc^d in the Arctic rc gions, and 
not to the east of Iran, 37 8; de- 
scrijition of the glaciation of, 380. 

Aitihasikas, their schcwjl of Vedic 
interpretation, 239. 

Aiyangar, Mr., Narayana, on the 
interjjretation of Vedic myths on 
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the Astral theory, 63, 245; on the 
nature of Kuni^ra, Karttikeya, 
318; on the nature of Siti, 348. 

Aiyer, Mr. on the yw^a-system in 

^ the Pur^nas, 422-424. 

Aj^nadovat^s, 237. 

Alburz, a mountain, separating the 
upi)Ov from the lower world in the 
Avesta, 266; apertures in, for the 
sun to f)ass through, 269^ 318. 

Alps, low in early geological ages 21. 

Altitude, high, its effect on climate, 

21 . 

Anuiia, the ascending stream of, in 
the Finnish mythology, 27 6. 

Anuiiarik, the gloaming, in the Fin- 
nish mythology, 404. 

Aimximenes, on the overhead rota-' 
tion of the sky, 7 8. 

AiigiTasdm tlu^ yearly sa- 

crificial session of AUgirases, 1C 2, 
193, 209. 

Angirases, ancient sacrificers of the 
Aryan race, ICO; prolxibly Indo- 
Eurojiean in origin, 171; different 
sj)ecies of, the Navagviis and the 
Doshagvas, 162; ten months^ sa- 
crifical session of the latter, 163; 
helping Indra in the rescue of the 
cows at the end of each year, 163; 
found the sun dwelling in dark- 
ness, 163; described as 
that is, of various forms, 168. 

Angra Mainyu, the e\’il spirit in the 
Avesta, destroys Airyana Vaejo 
by introducing severe winter 
therein, 359; explained ns a glacial 
invasion, 368 /. 

Anquetil, discovery of the Avesta 

^ by, :i56. 

A pah, waters, distinguished as ter- 
restrial and cf'lf-stial in the Rig- 
Veda, 2 '6; celestial or aerial rid- 
den for ten months by the sun, 


177, 184; ruled over by Varuna,,. 
178; coeval with the world, 257;.. 
captivated by Vritra and released 
to flow upwards by Indra, cannot 
but be celestial, 274, 275,294, 
295; in the seven rivers must be 
celestial, 288-293; cosmic circu- 
lation of the aerial, in the Avesta, 
270, 271; cessation of their flow 
in winter, 271-274; cosmic circu- 
lation of, in other mythologies, 
275-278; the^ir nature and charac- 
teristics as a Vedic deity summed 
u]), 338, 339; the same compared 
with the Pura^ic legends, 340. 

Ajmosha, the demon conquered by 
Tishtrya, an Avestic proto-type^ 
of Shushna in the Ilig-Yeda, 222, 
223; fight with, lasting for^ a 
hundred nights, 224. 

Apaturia, ancient Creek feast, 399. 

Ajxdlon, oxen of, stolen by Hermes, 
204; derived from Sanskrit a/>a- 
vaTyan^ 255. 

Apsu-jity conqueror in waters, an 
r.pithet of Indra, 245, 247. 

Aptoryama, a Soma-sacrifice, 206. 

Ap-tdrya^ the fight for waters by 
Indra, 245. 

Aptya, See Trita. 

Arag, Sec Ilangha. 

Arcluvology, prehistoric, ages of 
Iron, Pronze and stone in, 4, 8; 
characterised by instruments of 
metals and stone discovered in 
the recent strata of the earth, 8; 
ages not synchronous in different 
c(»untries, 9; transition from one 
into another gradual and not 
sudden, 9; distinction between 
New and Old stone age, 10; ages 
of Beech, Oak and Fir, 12; uie 
dqte of the commencement of 
the Neolithic ago in, 12, 13; 
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latest researches ia, effect of, on 
primitive history, 4 ; on Vedic 
interj)rotation, 7 ] summary of 
the latest researches in, 37, 38. 

-'Arctic regions, characterised by 
mild climate suitable for hu- 
man habitation in inter-glacial 
times, 24, 38, 4 19 ; a wide conti- 
nent before the glacial epoch, 41; 
appearance of the heavens in, 51, 
52 ; duration of day and night in, 
55, 56 ; dawn in,* 56, 57 ; distin- 
guishing characteristics of, sum- 
med up, 59 . • 

Ardhau^ the two celestial hemis- 
pheres in the Rig-Veda, 262. 

Ardvi Sura Anahita, Avestic celes- 
tial river, like the Vedic Sarasvati, 
265, 36 3^' grants a \yoon to Tlira^- 
taona, 266, 402. 

Aristotle, mentions an aerial river, 
27 6 ; his belief in the raality of 
the deluge, 388. 

.Arya, Indra, dealing measure for 
measure to Ddaa or Vritra, 140, 

. 143 . 

Aryabhatta, 422. 

Aryan, rjice and j)eopl(‘, their unity 
in primitive times, 2; controversy 
regarding the original tyj)e of, 
16; Vedic, settled in central Asia 
in the Orion period, 420;primitive, 
interglacial and not post-glacial 
in origin, 433; European Neoli- 
thic, not progressive Init retro- 
gressive savages, 444; origin of 
•and differentiation from other hu- 
man races, lost in geological anti- 
>quity, 445. 

—Home, primitive, cannot be loc- 
• ated in Central Asia, 18; nor in 
North Germany or Scandinavia, 
408; must be located in the Arctic 
'regions, ih, 296, 390, 409, 


417-418; destroyed during the 
lost Glac^l epoch, 381, 82; mig- 
ration therefrom at the beginning 
of the post-glacial period, 429. 

— Culture and religion, primitive, 
Schrader’s view of, 3; in their Arc- 
tic Home , 435-438; higl^er than 
the Neolithic European, 439-445. 
— Langaages, unity of, 2; not de- 
veloped from the Finnic, 18 ; not 
«f Neolithic origin, 438; origin of, 
lost in gofological antiquity, 444. 

Ashvincb-shcLStra^ a prize in the race 
of matutinal deities, 82, 83, 299^ 

Ashvins, a dual matutinal deity in 
the Veda, their path, 74; time of 
singing the hymn or prayer of, 82; 
rescuers of Dirghatamas, 169, 
170; physicians of gotls, explained 
by Max Muller as restorers of the 
winter sun, 244, 299; their double 
equii>ment, lx)at and golden cha- 
riot, 277; help Indra in his fight 
with Vritra, 298, 299; their ex- 
ploits and character, 301-304 ; 
save their j)rotc^ges from Iwttom- 
less darkness, 304, 305; inex- 
plainable by the vernal theory, 
305-311; safely deliver Sapta- 
vadhri from ten months’ confine- 
ment in the womb of his mother, 
312-316; satisfactorily explained 
by the Arctic theory, 319; their 
three stations, the third hidden, 
explained, 333; their achievements 
said to be ancient, that is, inter- 
glacial, 460. 

Asia, Northern, the glaciation of , and 
milder climate in, 14; Central, the 
theory of the original Aryan home 
in, challenged by Poshe and Pen- 
ka, 4; Taylor’s view, 5 ; Rhys* 
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view, 408; Indo-Iranian sottle- 
monts in, not primitive, 390, 420. 

Afitral, theory, to explain Vedic 
myths, 245. 

Astronomers, Hindu, locate Meru at 
th<^ North Pole, 67; chronology 
of, 422. 

Ailwirvap, an ancient sacrificer, 160- 
161. 

Ati-agni8htoma,a yoma-aacrifice, 206, 

Ati^riitra, a Soma-sacrifice, 206; in- 
troduces and concludc'S' a sattra^ 
208, 228; one of tlui night-sacri- 
fic(>«, 213, 21.5; extraction and 
purification of Sonua juice therein 
at night, 213, 214 ; an Avestic jwi- 
rallel, 214; meaning of aH in, 227 ; 
j)roduc‘tion of a cycle of day and 
night therefrom, 227; position of, 
in the annual round of sacrifices 
in ancient times, 229, 230. 

Atri, an ancient sacrificer, 160, 161. 

Atri Siij.tavadhri, aSVc Ashvins, and 
Saptavadliri. 

AufrcHrht, Prof., 87, 88, 462. 

Aurora Porejdis, 47, 70. 

Aujtfnmnyava, a Nairukta, correct- 
ness of his inter] )reuit ion of shiin- 
vMa, 330, 331. 

Anrnavahha, 326. 

Autumnal, huntlred forts of Vri- 
tra,iu(nningof, 221,2 1 8,252,287. 

Autumns, a hundred, 389. 

Avesta, jiassages in, St>€ Indc^x of 
Avt'stic j)assages. Traditions alKiut 
the Polar home in, 19, 354-390; 
inotluMl of counting l)y seasons 
in, 285; See Airyana Yaejo. 

Ayus, a Soma-siicrifice, 207. 
Azi-Dah4k, 267, 308, 309. 

Padaravaka, on the inauspicious- 
ness of dying in tlie Dak»hif^yan(i^ 


76; on the eternity of the 
Vedas, 450. 

Balder, or Baldur, the Norse summer 
g(Kl, his dwelling place in the 
haavens, 403; killed by Hodur, 
the winter-god, 405. 

Bali, the rescuer of Dirghatainas,170; 
Puranic enemy of Vamana,327. 

Ball, Sir Robert, supports Croll’s 
theory, 27; but refrains from 
adojiting Croll’s calculations, 33. 

Beech age, 12; Sse Ages. 

Bhand^rkar, Dr., on the date of 
Madhariimtta and Pulumavi,285. 

r)hartrihari, 340. 

r)haskara, Phatta, 191. 220. 

Bhaskaracharya, on ]:)erpetual day 
and night, 56; his erroneous view 
alK)Ut Uttar 67. 

Bhishina, a Mahal )hara'ta warrior, 
waiting to die in th.e Uttardyana^ 
75. 

Bhrigu, an ancient sacrificer,. 
160, 161. 

Bhujyu, a protege of the Ashvins, 
who rescued him from lx)ttomles& 
darkne^ss, 302, 303, 305, 306-9. 

Bloomfield, Prof., 115, 287. 

BckIos, Bajarama Hhastri, and M. B. 
446. 

Brahmorchdrin^ the sun in the 
Atharva-Veda, 315. 

Brahma-jaya, the Brahmin’s lost 
wife, restoration of, 347. 

Brahmanas, the Vedic works, the 
Vedas jwirtially unintelligible at 
the time of their composition, 5; 
classification of the contents of, 
129; their })rol)able aim and nat- 
ure, 230; on the eternity of the 
Vedas, 448. 

Brihas|)ati, the son of Angiras, said 
to l)e seven-mouthed, 169; his cou- 
qufst of cows, 201 ; helps Indr» 
in the rescue of co^rs, from Vala,, 
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449 ; savioar o£ Trita from dis- 
tress, 335; seven-mouthed, and ten- 
headed, 342 ; connected with the 
story of SariM and Panis, 347 ; 
restoration of his lost wife, 347. 

Bronze, art of making, proljably in- 
troduced into Europe from out- 
side, 9 ; known before the Aryan 
separation, 442. 

Bronze, age, See Ages. 

Bumlahish, referred to or quoted, 
224, 266, 26a. 361-363, 374. 

Bunsen, 356, 365, 367. 

Burma, Indian names of cities in, 
293. 

Cacus, a Greek monster like the 
Vedic Vala, 200. 

Calendar, Vedic, in the Taittiriy» 
Samhita, of 12 months and six 
seasons*, 62 ; ancient sacrificial, of 
ten months, 229, 231, 232; anci- 
ent Boman, of ten montVis, 199, 
230, 395; ancient Celtic and 
Norse, 398, 399 ; ancient Greek, 
399 ; primitive Aryan, Arctic, 
436, 437. 

Calends, of May and of Winter, 396, 
397. 

Caspian, soji, wrongly identified 
with Bangha, 363. 

Celts, the yearly feasts of, 396 ; 
their gods and heroes, 406 /. 

Chaillu, Paul Du, on the long night 
at Nordkyn, 56 ; his Land of the 
long, night referred to, 214, 215. 

Chalcoia, an ancient Greek yearly 
feast, 399. 

Chaturviihsha, a sacrificial day, 208, 
209. 

Chatvdrifhsliydm sharadi^ on the 
fortieth in autumn, the meaning 
of, (in Rig. II. 12. 11,) 281. 

Chavee, on the original type of the 
Aryan raqe, 16. • 

Chronology, * Pur^nic, of Kalpas, 


Manvantaras, and Maha-yugas 
421 ; length of a Kalpa, and a 
Yuga in, 422 ; RangHch^rya’s 
and Aiyer’s views thereon, 423- 
426. — in Manu and MahibhA- 
rata, 426-428. 

-Vedic, 420, 453-454. 

Chyavana, the falling { sun ), a 
protege of the Ashvins who re- 
stored liim to youth, 170, 244, 
301-303. 

Circum-polar, regions, distinguished 
from the Polar, 4 3 ; charficteris- 
tics frf, deR(*rii)ed and summed uj), 
55, 59. 

Civilization, Palaeolithic and Neoli- 
thic, 16, 17 ; primitive, as de- 
duced from comp.arative jdiilology, 
431 ; original Vedic or Aryan, 
inter-glacial, 439-444. 

Climate, geological, equable and uni- 
form over the whole earth till the 
end of the Pliocene period, 2 1 ; 
sudden change in, during the 
Pleistocene, 22 ; cold, in the gla- 
cial, and mild, in the inter- glacial 
perioil, 23, 24. 

Coins, bronze, in use amongst un- 
divided Ar yarns, 442. 

Couijjarative, Mythology and Philo- 
logy, q. V. 

Couvade, the Irish custom of, 329, 
405, 407. 

Corpses, the custom of m t disposing 
of, during winter, 73-77, 271-275, 

Cows, tlie three-fold meaning of, in 
the Vedas, 201, 202 ; the sacri- 
ficial session of, lasting for ten 
months, 194-198 ; its nature 
explained, 200/. 

Cow-stable, seven-fold and ten-fold, 
343. 

C^w ’s Walk, See Gavdm ayanam, 

Croll, Dr., his theory about the'caus^ 
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of the Glacial period, 27-31 ; his 
three periods oi the maximum ec- 
centricity of the earth’s orbit, 
32 ; his estimate of the duration 
and commencement of the Glacial 
period, 33 ; questioned by Ball 
and Newcomb, 33 ; by Geikie 
and Hvdlestone, 

Ouchulainn, the Celtic Sun-hero, 
making love to a numbej of 
Dawns, 393, 394 ; his encounters 
with the Fomori or the fir Bolg, 

405 ; unaflFected by ^ couvade, 

406 ; fighting without rest for 
several days, 406, 407. 

Culture, primitive, Civilization. 

Ikirrents, ocwmic and aerial, effects 
of, on climate, 21. 

Daitya, the moaning of, in the 
Vendidad 1, 3-4, 362; a river 
in the Bundahish, otherwise 
called D4itik, 362, 363. 

Darkness, of the Polar night, nature 
of, 47 ; ghastly and sunless, lis 
Vritra’s stronghold, in the Rig- 
Veda, 125, 247; long, too long, 
the end of, 125; Agni living long 
in, 127, 317 ; Indra driving the 
Asuras from, 213 ; Arctic, 
synchronous with winter, 273- 
27 9 ; tlaily and annual struggle 
U)tween it and light, 242, 296, 
406 ; jjroteges of the Ashvins 
condemned to, 304, 305 ; the 
sun dwelling in 321, 322. 

DakAhin4, the mother of the sun, 145, 

Dakshinayana, or Pitriy&na, night 
of gods, 67 ; death during, in- 
aaspicious, 7 5 ; Badarayana’s 
view of, 7 6 ; parallel tradition in 
the Avesta, 77. 

Darmestc^ter, Prof., the translator of 
Vendidad and Yasht,his rendering 
of the Vendidajcl I and II, 72 ; on 


the nature of the legend of Tislw 
trya, 223 ; does not explain why 
the appointed time of Tishtrya 
varies from one to a hundred 
nights, 224 ; his rendering of Tlr 
Yasht, para 36, 226 ; his view of 
the same single source of waters 
and light, 266; on the cessation of 
the flow of waters in winter, 271; 
on the transference of the name 
Hapta Hindu to a new settlement, 
289 ; on the me&ning of DdiJtya in 
Vend. I, 362; his identification of 
the Airyana Vafijo examined and 
rejected, 360-365. 

Ddsut Vritra, 140, 143. 

Dashadyu, a protege of Indra, 341, 

• 346. 

Dashagvas, a species of the Angi- 
rases, 342-344; See Navagvas. 

Dasham&ya, an enemy of Indra, 342^ 
346. 

Dashame yage^ meaning of (ih Rig. 
I, 158, 6), 177. 

Dasha prapUve^ meaning of (in pig. 
VI., 31, 3), 322-326. 

Dasharajna, Tndra’s fight with ten 
kings, 34 5/. 

Diisharatha, 347. 

Dashashipra, an enemy of Indra, 342, 

Dashoni, an enemy of Indra, 34 L 
346*. 

Dawn, two montlis* duration of, at 
the pole, 47,48; rwolving splend- 
ours of, 49, 50; why styled Dak- 
shindy 145; the first, commenc- 
ing the mdnushdyugdy 176; why 
addressed in the plural number in 
the Vorlas, 95^; in the Lettish, 
Greek and Celtic mythologies, 
393 ; the dying torch of, in the 
Finieish mythology, 404 ; as a 
Vedic Deity, See U|has, 
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Dawa-theory, 3 ; its scope and ap- 
plication, 240-242. 

Day, longer than 24 hours in the 
Arctic regions, 55 ; six-monthly, 
in the T^ittiriya Brihmafia, 70 ; 
in the Avesta, 71; in Manu and 
Mah&bhiirata, 68, 69; originally 
a real observation, 73; of tho gods, 
Hee^ Night of the gods. 

!Day and Night, a dual diety in tho 
Vetlas, 131 ; two such dual deities 
135; diurnal clianges in, over the 
globe stated, 1 37 ; the existence of 
two dual deities explainable only 
on the Arctic theory, 137,138. 

Death, inausj)iciousnc.8S of, in the 
Dakshinayaim, 75; in winter in 
the Parsi scriptures, 77, 273. 

Debris^ glacial, , its action and ex- 
tent 23. 

Decemlx'r, tho tenth and tho last 
month in the ancient Eoinan y^^ar, 
its • reason explained, 198, 395; 
denotes an ancient Arctic year of 
ten months, 200. 

.Deities, Yedic, pre*glacial in origin 
and character, 433. 

Deluge, the Avestic account of, 
37 9 f ; tho story of, in tho Shata- 
j)atha Br^hmana, 385 ; said to bo 
<jf water and not ic<\ 387 ; Greek 
account of, 388 ; com])ared with 
tho Avestic, account 389 ; 
Glacial period. 

Demeter, tho mother-earth rejoicing 
for six months in the presence of 
Proserpine, 398. 

Deukalion, saved from the deluge in 
Greek mythology, 388. 

* Decay dna and Pitfiydna^ originally 
rejjresenting tho two-fold division 
of the year at the Pole, 73, 74 ; 
the path of the gods,«same as 
the path'of Mazda in the Avesta, 


75 ; Vritra killed on the bordera 
of, 251. 

Dhitis^ prayers, seven-fold and ten- 
fold,* 34 2. 

Dlrghatnmas, the legend of, in the 
Mahabharata, 170; in the Rig- 
Vocla, id; saved by Ashvins, 171; 
lx>coming decrejiit in the tenth 
IpJ^yn^ 171 / ; means the sun dis- 
appearing after riding on aerial 
waters for ten months, 177, 178; 
a soloar legend of Arctic origin, 
178, 231, 256, 306, 319, 351. 

Divine, years, the theory of, 423- 
426; iS'er, year. 

Divishti^ striving for the day, 246. 

Divod^sa, tho father of Sud&s, 345. 

Dixit, tho late Mr. S. B., on the 
equinox in the Krittikas, 44,422. 

Durga, a commentator on Y&8ka,134. 

Dvadashaha, a twelve days’ sacrifice, 
how made up, 27 6. 

Dv^para, tlu^ third f/uga in Puranic 
mythology, duration and nature 
of, 422-426. 

Dvita, tho Second, a brother of Tri- 
ta, 334. 

Dyotana, an enemy of Indra, 342. 

Eauth, classification of streatified 
rocks on the surface of, 11 ; 
climate on, in early geological 
times, 21 ; obliquity of its axis 
producing sf^sons, id, : change in 
the position of axis improbable, 
25 ; diminishing heat of, 26 ; 
eccentricity of its orbit producing 
glacial periods, according to Dr. 
Croll, 28, 29; Dr. Ball’s estimate 
of the average heat received by 
each of its hemispheres, 32; 
maximum value of the eccentri- 
city of its orbit, 7 3; three-fold 
inlihe Vedas and the Avesta, 260 
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fipven-fold, nine-fold and ten-fold, 
343. 

Edda, a Norse epic poem, death of 
Ansos in, 406. " 

Eden, the garden of, in the Bible, 
410. 

Egyj)t, the historic period in, 2,12, 
14, 37 no trace of glaciation in, 
14. 

Ekiha, a Soiua-sacrihce lasting for 
a single day, 20 G. 

EkA8htaka,the mother of Inclra, 118. 

EkatJi, the First, a brother* of Trita, 
.3.34. 

Eleven-fold, division of gods in the 
\edas, 290, 343. 

Equinox(>s, precision of, 28 ; cy- 
cle of, 29 ; used iis a Vedic chro- 
nometer, 44. 

Eras, g<<ological, climate in earlier, 
21 ; See Ages. 

Enripi<les, on tlie fountain of the 
world’s waters, 270. 

Evans, 7. 

Fatiikrb, our ancient, in the Vedas, 
160. 

Fauna, and Flora, fossil, distinguish 
different geological eras, 11; indi- 
(jate warm climate in early times, 
21 . 

Fedelm, of nine forms, in Celtic 
mythology, 401. 

Finland, once thought to the 
Aryan home, 409, 417. 

Finns, not the originators of the 
Aryan speech, 18, 19; the circu- 
lation of cosmic waters in the 
mythology of, 276. 

Fir-age, archa'ological, 12. 

Fir-Bolg, See Foniori. 

Fish, the, saved by Manu and in turn 
the saviour of Manu, 386 ; 

Five, milkings, 119; seasons, 182/. 


Floods, during deluges, probably 
glacial in origin, 386. 

Fomori, the Irish rej)resentatives 
of darkness, 405. 

Foods, seven and ten, 342. 

Forsoti, Baldur’s son, his long sit- 
tings at the court, 408. 

Fravashis, showing the path of 
Mazda to the sun, 7 5 ; correspond 
to Vedic Fitris, 270; said to 
have shown the i\'ay to the waters 
and the sun in the Avesta, 271. 

GaVam-Ayaxam, a tr*n-months’ year- 
ly sacrifice, or the Cow’s Walk, 
162 ; of ton months in the Aitti- 
reya Brahmana, 194; in the 

• Taittiriya Saihhita 195, 196; its 
ton months’ duration said to be an 
immemorial custom, 197 ; repre- 
sents the ancient Arctic year, 
198 ; compared with the ol(l 
Konum yoftr of ten months, 199 ; 
meaning of cows [gavdm) in, 200- 
202; the type of yearly sacrifices, 
207; an outline scheme of, 208 ; 
supplom(»ntod by night-sacrifices, 
215/., 229, 231, .394. 

Geikie, Prof., 7; on the commence- 
ment of the j)Ost-Glacial period, 
14; five glacial and four inter-gla- 
cial jjoriods according to, 23, 36, 
38; on the glacial and inter-gla- 
cial climate in the Arctic regioas^ 
24 ; on Dr. CruU’s theory, 35, 

Geldner, Prof., 323. 

Geology, eras and periods in, enume- 
rated and descrilwd, 11, 12 ; co - 
relation of geological and archao- 
logical ages, 12; Iron, Bronze and 
Neolithic included in the post- 
Glacial period and Palaeolithic in 
the Bieistocene or the Glacial, 11; 
the date of the commencement 
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of tho post-Qlacial period 
in, 13 ; ovidonco and extent 
of glaciation in the glacial period, 
13, 23; climate in the early ages 
of, 21-24 ; causes of a succession 
of glacial periods in, 25 ; Dr. 
Croirs view 28-34 ; estimate of 
tho duration of the glacial period, 
36; latest researches in, suiimiary 
of, 37, 38 ; suj)ports the Avestic 
account of the deluge of snow 
and ice, 383, <184 . Scfi Archa*olo- 
gy. Climate, Glacial period. 

Gharmat a st^prificial pot, 190.* 

Ghosha, a protege of the Ashvias, 
302. 

Gilbert, Mr., his view regarding the 
commencement of the jiost- glacial 
period, 1 3. 

Giri^ a mountain, misinterpretation 
of, Sae Parvatfi. 

Glacial, ej)och or period, discovery 
of its evidence, 4 ; nature of the 
evidence (if, 22 ; (\xistcnc(‘ of two, 
with an intervening interglacial, 
conclusively (‘st;jblished, 23 ; ex- 
tent of glaciation in Eurojje and 
America, 23; climate cold in gla- 
cial, warm in interglacial, 24 ; 
various theories regarding the 
cause of, 25 ; Lyoll’s theory and 
estimate about its dur.ation, 26 ; 
Croll’s theory and esiniiite alxiut 
its duration, 27-33; long duration 
of, 36 ; Avestic evidence in proof 
of 379/. 

Glaciation, In northern Europe and 
America, 13, 23; traces of, not 
yet discovered in northern 
Asia, 14. 

Got a ^ma-sacrifioe, 207. 

Gods, the six-monthly night of, in 
astronomical works, 67 ; in Manu 
and Mah^lMrata, 69^ in the 
Taittiri^ Br&hmaua, 70 ; in the 


pig-Veda, 73-75; in other Aryam 
mythologies, 78; eleven-fold divi- 
sion of, in the Vedas, 290, 343 ; 
teiKJjorary sickness or affliction 
of in ancient mythology, 406- 
408. 

Go-iahti^ the meaning of, 24. j. 

Gotama, a Vodic sage, 347. 

Grassuvmn, Prof., 171, 323. 

Griffith, Mr., his interpretation of 
Rig-Vedic verses stated and exa- 
rnimK BO, 89, 91, 101, IIC, 
133, .140, 141, 174, 180. 

Grill, on tho German world-river, 
276. 

Groto, his account of deluge in the 
Greek mythology, 388. 

Gulf-stream, its effect uu climate, 
21, 25. 

Gwin, and Gwythur, 6ghting for 
the same dams(4 and having her 
in turn, 397, 398. 

IIai^kr, conceived as turned upside 
dow'n, 307. 

Hanum&n, a PuraHic deity, traced 
to Vrishakapi, 348. 

Hapta- Hindu, Avestic name fo 
^ijjta SiTidhavah, its origin and 
mining explained, 288-293 ; See 
»Sapta Sindhavah. 

Hara-Berezaiti, a mountain in the 
Avesta ; See Alburz. 

Haug, Dr. 150, 356, 359,365,455. 

Heavens, spinning rouml of, in the 
Rig Veda, 65. 

Hebrews, their belief in the exist- 
ence of celestial waters, 265,278. 

Heoren, Prof., 356. 

Helios, the sun, his 350 oxen and 
shoe]), 202, 310, 394; sailing 
from west to east in a golden* 
boat, 275. 

Hemispheres, tho two celestial i 
upper and lower, referred to and 
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mentioned in the {lig-Veda, 262, 
263. 

Honianta, with Shishira, the dual 
season, 183; represented * the 
yearly sunset, 283. 

Herakles, names of the wives of, 

• representing dawns, 393. 

Hercules, the pillars of, 146 ; the 
cows of, carried ofiF^ by Oicus, 
200 . 

Hermes, stealing the oxen of Ajx)!- 
lon 204. ’ * • 

Herodotus, mentions peoplff sleep- 
ing for six months, ‘7 1 ; his 
account of the Phmnician mari- 
ners sailing round Africa, 146. 

Herschel, Sir, on seasons, 29; error 
in his view regarding the heat 
received by each hemisphere in 
summer and winter, 31 ; on the 
perpetual spring in interghicial 
times, 38. 

Hesiod, on the source of earthly 
rivers, 276. 

Himalayas, the, upheaVod in later 
geological ages, 21. 

Hiranya-hasta, the gold hand, given 
by the Ashvins, 303, 311. 

Historic j)eriod, in Greece and 
Egyjit, 2. 

Hodur, the blind Norse god of 
winter, killing Baldur, the god 
of summer, 403. 

Home, the primeval Aryan, not in 
Central Asia, 18, 408 ; nor in 
Finland or Scandinavia, 409; but 
in the Arctic regions, north of 
Siberia, in pre-glacial times, 
418, 419 ; Alryana Va6jo. 

Homer, Iliad and Odyssey, 78 ; his 
legend of cow-stealing, 204; on 
the shape of the earth, 27 5; on the 
circulation of aerial waters, 27 6 ; 
drew from the same mythological 


source as V&lmiki, 349; mentions 
Khalkos or bronze coins, 442. 

Horses, of the sun, sevenfold and 
tenfold, 184, 341. 

Huilleston, Mr. , on the extravagance 
of Dr. Croll’s calculations, 33. 

Hukairya, mountain in the Avesta, 
266. 

Hundred, night-sacrifices, 211-217; 
fortresses or cities destroyed by 
Indra, leather straps of Kutsa, 
221 ; moving in the abode of In- 
dra, and turning on and off' the 
course of ordinary days, 221. 

Hvareno, the. Glory in the Avesta, 
308. 

Hymns, Vodic, interglacial in 
fiuVjstance, f>ost-glacial in form, 
439-462. 

IcK, of the glacial period, its action, 
23 ; invading Airyana Vafijo, 
379, 380 ; its connection with the 
deluge in Indian mythology, 387. 

Iliad, the, nature of day in, 78; 
mythical element in, traceable 
to primitive Aryan times, 349 ; 
mentions bronze coinR,442, 

Incarnations, ten, of Indra in the 
Avesta and of Vifihnu in the 
Pur^nas, .341, 350. 

Indra, the principal Vedic deity, 
revolving the heavens as on a 
polo, 65 ; breaking the car of the 
dawn, 1 10 ; fights with his ene- 
mies in darkness, 125, 213 ; re- 
taliates Dto’s mischief by pro- 
ducing the long Arctic day, 140- 
144 ; assisted by Navagvas and 
Dasha-gvas, 162/ ; his war with 
"Vala at the end of the year, 163, 
169, 226; the only deity worship- 
ped in the Atir^tra sacrifice, 213; 
master of a hundred* sacrifices. 
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^ 17-221 ; his conquest over 
Vritra and release of caj)tive 
waters, the sun and the dawn, 
245-279 ; as “Vritra-han, 245, 
296 ; finds Shamlmra on the for- 
tieth of Sharad, 279-282 ; steal- 
ing the solar orb on the comjjle- 
tion of ten (months), 320-326 ; 
assisted by Yiahnu in his fight 
with Vritra, 328; tenfold or ten 
incarnations of, 3 4 1 ; seven-killer, 
and possil^y ten-killer, 346 ; 
lover of Ahalya, 347; exploits 
of, said to be ancient or inter- 
glacial, '460, 111; Ajias, 
Dashagvas, Vala, Vritra. 

Interglacial, period, See Glacial. 

Iran Veg, See Airyana Vafijo.^ 

Iranians j their original home, 357; 
could not but bo Arctic, 367 ; 
destroyed during the glacial 
period, 384; See Airyana Vaejo. 

Iron, age. See Ages. 

Ivan, the story of, 403,404. 

Jaimint, his view about the eter- 
nity of the Vedas, 449. 

Jaxartes, the, and the Oxus, x\ryan 
settlements on the banks of, 36, 
354, 361, 377. 

Jews, See Hebrews. 

Jhalkikar, Mahamahopadhyaya, 
451. 

Jimha-bdra, with mouth down- 
wards, apfJied to the nether 
world, 306, 30 7. 

Jyotish, or Jyotishtoma, a Soma- 
sacrifice, 206-209. 

Kali, a protege of the Ashvins, 
301-303. 

Kali- Yu ga, commencement, dura- 
tion and nature of, 422-427 ; 
the age of final settlements, 455. 

Kilidasa, 147. ^ 

Kalpa> •a higher unit of time in 


the Puranic chronology, 42 1,422; 
repromulgation of the Vedas at 
the Jjeginning of each, 452, 458. 

Kamadyu, a protege of the Ashvins, 
30*1. 

Kanheri, an iascription of, 285. 

Kanva, an ancient sacrificor, 160. 

Karle, iascriptioas of, method of 
counting time in, 285. 

Karma-tkwatas , 237. 

Karttikoya, See Kumara. 

Kashyajia, the eighth Aditya at 
Meru, 70. 

Kata^ a ditch to koej) a dead Ixxly 
in, during winter, 77 ; Kutsa 
lying in, 274. 

Khalkos, a bronze coin, phonetical- 
ly identical with Shulhay 442. 

Kings, seven and three, 443, 

Koi, the dawn, in the Finnish my- 
thology, 404. 

Koshchei^ the Russian winter-de- 
mon carrying off a princess, 404; 
legend r)f, 404. 

Kratu, inaaas a destined course, 
103, 117 ; also denotes a sacri- 
fical j)erform.*mce, 220. 

Krichenbauer, Anton, on the two- 
fold nature of day in the Iliail 
and the Odyssc'y, 78. 

Krita, Yiiga, commencement and 
duration of, 422-426 ; the ago of 
migration, 4 55 . 

Kriitikas, or the Pleiades, the 
period of the vernal equinox be- 
ing in, 44, 62, 131, 420, 454. 

Kubha, the Kabul river, 363. 

Kuhn, Prof., 202; on the storm 
theory 243. 

Kuka, Mr. M. N., on Tishtrya’s 
connection with the year, 226. 

Kumara, the Child, not surrender- 
ed by the mother to the fathery 
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• the story of, 316 ; btfsis of the 
Paronic story of K&rttikeya, 
318/ 

Kum&rila, interpretation of the 
legend of Ahalyi, 239, 347. 

KntSQ, lying in a kata or a winter 

grave, 274. 

Lab RAID qi the Swift Band on the 
Sword, King of the Irish Hade'S, 
398. 

Laiiig, Mr. Samuel, 7 ; on man’s 
ultimate origin, 444. 

Lake-dwellers, in Switzerland, 12. 

Land and water, distriljution of, in 
mrly geological ng(«, 21-23 ; 
depression and elevation of, caus- 
ing the Ice-age, 26. 

Litnfls,countric<s, sixteen, mentioned 
in the Vendidiid, 357-309; re- 
pres('nt successive historical 
migrations and not merely geo- 
graj)hical divisions, 384. 

Lapps,, how they count time during 
long night, 2 1 5. 

Lassen, Prof., 289, 356, 390. 

Lets, cosmic circulation of waters 
in th<« mythology of, 277 ; dawn 
ad(lrf*ssed in the j)lural in the 
same, 293. 

Lever rior, M., his tables of the 
eccentricity of mrth’s orbit, 32’, 
Stock well’s corrections therein, 
34. 

Lignana, Prof. , his view alxjut the 
Navagvas and Dftshagvas stated 
and examined, 166-168 ; on 
Numa’s reform, 39 t ; on Navag- 
vas and Novemsidas^ 400. 

Locky(»r,Sir Norman, on the orion- 
tfition of the j)yramids, 4t; on 
the ancient Egyptian calendar, 
149 ; on the cosmic circulation 
of aerial waters in the Egpy tian 
mythology, 277.. 


Logos, the Word, 450, 458. 

Lublx)ck, Sir John, 7. 

Ludwig, Prof., on the axis of the 
earth in the Rig- Veda, 65 ; on 
the meaning of Ahdni^ 91 ; on 
the seven rivers, 289. 

Lugnassad, the Celtic summer feast, 
397. 

Tjybia, Africa, sailing round of, 14 6. 

Lyell, Sir Charles, 7 ; his theory 
of the cause of the Glaclial 
])€«ricM], and estimate of its dura- 
tion, 26; on the origin of the tra- 
dition of the half-yearly day,7 3 ; 

Macimjnski.l, Prof., on the nature 
of the dawn-hymns, 18 ; extracts 
.from his Vedic mythology 
quoted, 246, 248, 301 ; his 

view on the double character 
of Indra discussed, 251, 254 ; 
on the brothers of Thraetaona, 
335. 

Macro\)ius, on Numa’s reform in 
the Poman calendar, 199, 395. 

Madhava, a commentator on the 
Saina Veda, on the meaning of 
vinljte, 133, 134. 

Mahavrata, « Soma-sacrifice, sym- 
lx)lic nature (rf, 208, 209. 

Mahabh^rata, the, 69, 75, 170, 
171, 330, 385, 386, 389. 422, 
425, 426, 448. 

Mahavira, a sacrificial pot, 190. 

Mahayuga, a collection of Yugas, 
its duration discussed, 424 /. 

Mahitlhara, a commentator on the 
Vajasaneyi Sfimhita, 175, 324. 

Maid, the, of nine forms, 401. 

Mainyo-i-Khard, 377. 

MaUinlLth, 147. 

Mamata, the mother of Dirghatamas^ 
170, 17J. 

Man, his existence •'in th# 
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qmrternary and the tertiary 
eras, 4, 12,37. 

Manu, a Smriti writer, quoted, 68, 
69, 237, 488, progenitor of the 
liuimn race, saved in the deluge, 
383- .387 ; an ancient Vedic sa- 
crificer, 160, 161. 

JIdnufihd yuyd^ meaas human ages 
and not always human genera- 
tions, 172-176 ; cominonceil 
with the first dawn, 176; and 
kshapah used tq denote the whole 
year, 181. 

M^rt^nda, the still-born Aditya, 
the derivation and moaning of, 
138 ; Se/' Aditi, Aditya. 

M^itsya-Purana, account of the 
deluge in 386. , 

Matutiaal; deities, travelling by 
the D<wayaaa ])ath, 74; following 
the (lawns, 107 ; the story of the 
Ashvins leiiding the van in the 
march of, 299, 301. 

Max Mull(n\ Pi of. F., (in the im- 
j.ortance of the discovc'ry of re- 
lationshif) between Sanskrit and 
Zend, 2 ; on the* *untranslateable 
portion of the Yedis, G; on the 
maaning of Samayd, 86; his ex- 
planation of dawns in tlu' jilural 
number unsatisfactory, 96 ; on 
the maming of yojana, 103 ; of 
chhandas^ 116; of kshapah, 1 27 ; 
on the diflference between Usha- 
sanakt^ and Aham, 1 .33; his (ex- 
planation of eight Adityas iin- 
prny>able,13G;ou the meaning of 
mdnushd yugd, 17 4 ; on conti- 
nuous nights, 180, 181 ; on the 
three-fold meaning of cows in 
the Rig-VecLa, 201, 2f)2; on the 
stealing of cows in the Greek 
mythology and on the ancient 
Greek yei«, 203, 205 ; on the 
dawn thdbry, 240, 241 ; on the 


Vernal theory, 244 ; on the de- 
rivation of Apollon, 255; on 
seven rivers, 289; his itCXplanatioa 
of thq Ashvins' exploits, 178,299; 
his derivation of Trita improbable, 
336 ; on the resemblance of 
names in the Iliad with Vedic 
names,^ 349 ; on progressive 
savages, 444; on Logos,* 450. 

May, the calends of, 398, 399. 

Mazda, the path of, 7 3; followed by 
waters^ and the sun, 266. 

Moru, or, the North Pole, six 
months* day at, in the Samhitas, 
36 ; seat of the gods, and six 
monthly night and day at, 67, 
385, 433; in the Taittinya 
Aranyaka, 70; permanently illu- 
mined by Kashyapa, 134. 

Merv, the Avestic Mouru, 359. 

Mesapotamia, not the same as Avos- 
tic Kangha, 361. 

Migrations, of the Iranian race in 
succf-ssion from Airyana 'Vadjo, 
360-384 ; the age of, 433, 453. 

Milkings, five, 119. 

Mimaihsakas, their intPri)retation of 
JMri in Rdtri-Snltras shewn to 
1)0 incorrect, 211 /. ; their view 
of the eternity of the Vedas, 449. 

Mitra, the rei)resentative of half- 
ynar long light, 331. 

Monogeny, the theory of, regarding 
human origin, 443. 

Months, of sunshine, less than 
twelve in the Arctic regions, 36, 
131; sjKJrificial session of ton, 191, 
198 ; Avestic, of winter aiid sum- 
mer, 371-374 ; Dasliame 

yugo, Gavam ayanani, S(^asons, 
Year and Yuga. 

Moon, description of her appearance 
at the pole, 47 • 
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Mortillet, M. De., on the type of 
the primitive Aryans, 16. 

Moytura,lfco battle of, in' the Celtic 
mythology, fought on tbe eve of 
November, 398. 

Muc\ with vi, meaning of, when 
applied to horses, 141. 

Muir, Dr., on the yuga system, 68; 
on the nature of (liiwn-hymns,81; 
on Aditi’s legend, 156,17 3 ; on 
the mo/ming of paraatdt^ 264 ; 
his sunmiary of Fargard I of the 
Vondidad, .357, 358 ; on the de- 
luge, 385-387 ; on the northern 
Aryan home, 389, 390; on the 
<ternity of the Vedas, 416,448; 
449, 459, 462. 

Myths, Vedic, necessity of re-exa- 
mining the explanations of, 42 ; 
various theories about the ex- 
jdanations of, 240 disclose 
an arctic origin, 351, 352. 

Mythology, science of, eflP(»ct of re- 
cent gc'ological discovery on, 3, 
4; Vedic, current interpre^tation 
of, 53; theories for the explana- 
tion of,240;comparative, supports 
the theory of the Arctic home, 
411, 412. 

Naderbiiaha, Mr. E. J.D., on the 
method of counting time by sea- 
sons in the Avesta, 286. 

N&goji BhaW, on Fatafijali’s view 
on the eternity of the Vedas, 
462. 

Kairukta, a school of Vedic inter- 
preters, 238, 239. 

Naiyyiyikas, their views about the 
eternity of Vedas, 451. 

Navagvas, a species of the Angi- 
rases, generally associated with 
the Dashagvas, 162; their sacri- 
ficial session of ten months, 162; 
commoncod with the dawn, tcf., 


helped Indra in the rescue of the* 
cows from Vala, 163; the root- 
meaning of, 165 ; Yaska’s, Saya- 
na’s and Prof. Lignana’s view 
thereon, 166, 167; primarily de- 
note sacrificers for nine or ten 
months, 1 67 ; corai)ared to Roman 
Novemsides, Celtic Maid of nine 
Forms, and the nine stejjs of 
Thor in the Norse mythology, 
401, 402; Angirases, Dashag- 
vas. 

Nava-prabhramshana, the gliding 
of the ship on the. .Himalayas, 386. 

Navaratra, a nine days’ sacrifice, 
207. 

Nau-lxmdhana, a j)cak of the Hima- 
layas, 386. 

Nebulous, matter, in the universe des- 
cribed as watery vapour in the 
Vedas, 257. 

Neco, Pharoah, king of Egypt, 146. 

Neolithic, the now Stone age, dis- 
tinguished from the Paleolithic 
ago, 10 ; its prolxiblo conunence- 
ment from 5000 B. C., 12. 

— Aryan races in Europe, dolicho- 
cephalic and brachy-cephalic, 
ancestors of the ])resent European 
races, 15; their culture compared 
with Indo-Germanic culture, 17; 
not autochthonous in Europe, 17. 

Nether, regions, or regions below 
the earth, known to Vedic bards, 
259, 260; conceived os dark, 
bottomless, or like an inverted 
tub in the Vedas, 306-308. 

Newcomb, Prof, on the extravagance 
of Cr oil’s calculations, 33, 34. 

Night, Polar, light and darkness in, 
47 ; shorter than ' six months, but 
longer than twenty-four hours, 55; 
of the gods in the V^idas and the- 
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Avnsta, 166, 173; long, safely 
Taaching the other end of, 128; 
apprehensions regarding its end, 
129; continuous, 181. 

Night-sacrifices, S(^e R^tri-sattras 
ani Atir^tra. 

Nina, Forais, Maid of, 401. 

Nina-fold, earth, ocean and sky, 
343; Sevenfold. 

Ninety-nine, forts of Vritra, 221, 
247; rivers crossed by Indra, 
221 . 

Nir-riti, the region below the earth, 
262. 

Nivids, about Indra, quoted, 246. 

Non- Aryan, races, may be Arc^tic in 
origin, 409, 430. , 

Nordkyn, or the North Cape in Eu- 
■ rope, sixty-seven days’ continuous 
night at, 50. 

North Pole, Dr. Warren’s book on 
the origin of the human race at, 
6, 412, 429. 

Novaia Zeiulia, remnant of an old 
Polar continent, ^0. 

November, the eve of, commence- 
ment of the ancient Celtic year 
396, 398. 

Novemsides, new or nine Roman- 
gods, 400. 

Nuina, his addition of two months 
to the ancient Roman year of ten 
months, 198, 395. 

Nu-t, the Egy|)tiftn goddess of the 
sky, 278. 

Oak-aok, 12;5'ec Archjcology, Agt^s. 

Odin, the reign of, 7 8. 

Odyssey, the, nature of day in, 18 

Odysseus, consuming the oxen of 
Helios, 204. 

Okeanos, the world-surrounding 
ocean in .the Greek mythology^ 


276; phonetically identical with 
ABhaydna^ 339. 

Oldenburg, Prof., on* continuous 
nights, 108; on the meaning of 
div-itthtiy 246; his view regard- 
ing Indra ’s j)roducing waters 
from the mountoins, 253, 322. 

Orion, the constdlat'on of, the 
period of verniil equinox being in, 
420, 454. 

Ottoro-corra, the Uttara-Kurus, as 
ment.ipned by Ptolemy, 390. 

Oxus, thg river, Aryan settlements 
on, 354, 361, 377, 390; See 
3axart€>s. 

Pada-tkxt, of the Rig-veda, amend- 
ments in, sugg(\sted, 97, 322, 
324, 325. 

Palaeolithic or the old Stone-age, 
distinguished from the Neolithic, 
10; generally inter-glacial, 12. 

— Man, interglacial, 13; his cul- 
ture, 16; proof of his existence in. 
the interglacial period, 24. 

Panama, tlm isthmus of, its sub- 
mergence in the Pleistocene pe- 
riod imj)rol)able, 25. 

Pancha jandht tluj five racfys of 
men, proUably interglacial, 430. 

Pandit, the late Mr. S. P., on the 
seven-fold division of Solar rays, 
340. 

Panjaub, the land of five rivers and 
not of seven, 289; rivers in, not 
denoted by Sapta-Sindhavahy 
290; Secy Seven rivers. 

Pardvaty the nether region, 263. 

ParveUtti a mountain, misinterpret- 

• ed into a cloud in the Vedas, 
249, 253. 

ParAvrij, a protege of the Ashvins^ 
302, 303. 


31 
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Patanjali, his vinw alxrat the eter- 
nity of the "Vedas, 4")!. 

l*athy&-SvaBti, the goddosa of 
speech in the northern region, 
390. 

reat-mosses, of Denmark, beds of 
beach, oak and fir therein, 12. 

Perpetual, sj)ring, 41; day and 
night, 56. 

Persephone, daughter of Zeus, cat- 
ried by Pluto for six month.-?, 398. 

Penka, 4 ; his view on the type of 
the jjrimitivo Aryans in Europe, 
16. 

Plulology, comj)arative, on the di- 
vision of the ymr, 399; conclu- 
sions regarding the primitive 
Aryan culture, deduced therefrom 
431, 432; necessity of modifying 
the same, 4 3 3- 4 3 5. 

Plimnician, mariners rounding Afri- 
ca, 146. 

Pictel, Dr., 356. 

Pirn, Capt., his description of the 
Polar ytAr, 48. 

Pipru, an enemy of Indra, 140. 

Pischol, Dr., on the nature of "Vri- 
sh^kajn, 348. 

Pitriy^na, A^ee Devayana. 

Pleiadfs, fi'cc Krittikas. 

Ploistoct^ne, or the Glacial period 
11; changes of climate in 22, 23. 

Plutarch, on the ancient Roman year, 
of ten months, 198, 395; on the 
glef>p of the Phrygian god 329, 
407; on the imjrisunment of the 
Paphbgonian gods, 348, 407. 

Pole, north, temperate climate at, 
in interglacial times, 22, 41; exist- 
ence of a cC)ntinent at, in inter- 
glacial times, 4 0; regions round, 
distinguished from circumpolar or 
Arctic regions, 43; star, change 
in the? position of, 44; special 


features of the calendar at, 46; 
characteristics or differentiae of 
Polar regions summed up, 58. 

Polygeny, theory of, 445.. 

Posche, 4; his view regarding the 
tyi)e of the jjrimitive Aryans in 
Egyi>t, 16. 

Post-glacial, period, its commence- 
ment alx)ut 50 or 60 thousand 
years ago according to English 
geologists, and 7 or 8 thousand 
according to American geologists, 
13; Glacial period. 

Prajapati, the creator of the Vedas, 
448. 

P^alaya, the deluge, destruction of 
the Vedas in, 448. 

Prdleyat ice, an indication * of the 
glacial miture of the deluge, 387. 

PraJ^Hlva^ advancing time, the 
meaning of, in the Veda, 323,324. 

PravJirgya, a sacrificial ceremony, 
reprasents the revival of the sun, 
190. 

Prehistoric times, effect of the dis- 
c(A'ery of comparative philology 
on the stud^ of, 2; See Archoco- 
Geology, 

Pre- Orion, period, its commence- 
ment, 420; consistent with geo- 
logical evidence, 421. 

Prishthya, a kind of Shalaha^ 207- 
209. 

Ptolemy, 390. 

Pnshan, the sun, the golden boat of, 
277; seven-wheeled and ten-ray- 
ed, 342. 

Purdf the former or the inter-glacial 
ago, 111. 

Purah, meaning of, 221. 

Fura-kalpi, ancient rites and tradi^ 
tions, 130, 462. 

Pururavas, 241. 
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•^UAiiTKRNARY, Pra, PxisTienco of man 
in, 4, 24; suddon changes of cli- 
mate in, 22; comprises at least 
two, if not m6re, glacial periods, 
23. 

Rajas (singular), meaning of, 261; 
(dual), the two Raja^^ meaning 
the two hemispheres, 263. 

R4ma, the hero <jf the Ramayana, 
347, 34 and incarnation of Vi- 
shnu, 3r>0; traceable to the Rig- 
Veila, id. • * 

R^m^yana, on the tliree steps of 
Vishnu, 327; mythical t-lement 
in, j)r()l}ably derived from Vodicw 
mythology, 319; the Ramayana 
and the' Iliad had ])roljtibly a com- 
mon source, 349. 

Rj^ngdcharya, Prof., onthemoiming 
of yuga^ 178, 179; on the Kali- 
yuga, 422, 423. 

Rangha, a mythical river to the 
west of Alburz in the Avesta,363; 
wrongly identified witli the Cas- 
pian sea, 363; jjrobdily the same 
as the Vedic Rasa, 363, 364. 

Ratri-sattras, the nightly Soina-sa- 
crificas, their nature and classi- 
fication, 210; the meaning of 
Ratri in the aj)pcllation, 211 /.; 
hundred in number, from one to 
hundred nights, 211; must have 
been originally performed during 
night, 21-^, 216; tlu» reasc^n of 
the number of, 216-226. 

Rfitri-Sukta, a hymn to the night, 
128. 

Havana, the ten-moutlied enemy of 
R^ma, 347; throwing gods into 
prison, 348; proljably sug^gested 
by the ten* non-sacrificing kings 
in the VedajI, 348. 


Rays, of the sun, seven and ten, 341, 

Rebha,,a protege of the Ashvins, 
302, 303, 303. 

Religion, Vedic, j)re-glacial in ori- 
gin, 437, 438. 

Rhode, Dr., 336. , 

Rhys, Prof., on the nature of the 
ancient Teutonic year, 200; his 
Hibbert lectures, referred to, 329, 
393-413; on the affliction of gods 
orsun-beroes in the Celtic mytho- 
logy, 407; on the primeval 
Aryan home in the Arctic region, 
409. 

Rijishvan, a friend of Indra, 140. 

Rijrashva, a i)rotege of the Ashvias 
slauglitering a hundred sheep, 
203 ; 244, 302, 309, 310. 

Rikshas, or the seven bears. See 
Urs^ Major. 

Ribhis, Vedic, their view alxjut the 
origin of Vedic hymas, 438-463; 
distinguished into older and later,, 
439; older lutercrlacial, later post, 
glacial, 461. 

Roth, Prof., on the nature of Sa- 
ranyu, 244. 

Rudra-datta, on the meaning of 
Atiratra, 229. 

f?\cmFiCK, or tho year, its jireserv- 
at ion and revival, 190; annual; 
an outline of the si4ieme of, 208, 
an yearly cycle of, in ancient 
timtvs, 230. 

Sacrifierrs, ancient, 160. 

Samarkand, the Avestic Sughdha, 
339. 362. 

Samndrau^ the two ocrians, meaning 
the uj)per and lower celestial 
hemispheres, 263. 

Sandhya, or links between the yu^ 
ga%^ duration of, 425, 
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S&ljkhyas, their view about the et- 
ernity of the Vedas, 451. 
jSfijiorta, M. de, on the Arctic origin 
of the human race, 409. ^ 
8apta-va(lhri, the seven-eunuch, a 
protege of the Ashvins, 302 ; 
praying for safe delivery after 
ten mun,tlis* gestation, meaning 
explained, 313 /. 

Saraii4i 241. 
f^ranyu, 241. 

Sarasvati, a celestial river jn the 
Veda, 26 G ; describtnl as slaying 
Vritra, 267 ; comjiared to the 
Avf'stic Ardvi Sura An^hita, 

268 . 

ScUo-karahe^ of hundred deeds, an 
adjective of V erothraghna in 
the Avesta, 255. 

Sattras, annual, in iinitat'on of the 
yearly course of th(' sun, 1 50 ; 
Oa'odni-ayanavr^i the tyj)e of 
the annual, 193 ; sacrificial 
sessions, division of, 206. 
Satynvrata,Pnndit Siinashrami ,134. 
Savitri, the sun, traversing the 
universe, 322 ; his third heaven 
in Yania’s regions, 332. 
Sayaoa, his method of explain- 
ing difficult Vedic passages, 6, 
93, 102, 144, 416 ; referred 
to, 65, 74, 81, 88, 89, 90, 91; 
on the use of dawns in the 
plural number, 95, 97 ; his ex- 
planation of thirty dawas, 101, 
102, 116; on the thirty yoja- 
nos traversed by the dawn, 
104 ; on the fears about endless 
nights 129-130 ; on mean- 
ing of rirdjoc, 133; on much 
with iji, 141-144 ; on the seven 
rays of the sun, 152.; on the ex- 
istence of the different suns in 
different quarters, 154 ; on the 
muiuing of Na\agvas and Da- 


shagvas, 166 ; on mdnusM' 
yugd^ 172; on kshapaht 181; 
on the meaning of yadem, 197 
on the duration of Oavdm-aya- 
warn, 197 ; on night-sacrifices, 
212 ; on the meaning of shata^ 
kratu, 218 ; on Ati-rdtrut 220 ; 
on chatvdrimshydm charadi, 
280 ; on the moaning of vadhri^ 
311, 312; on /^rapitve ^ 323, 
326 ; on the ten-fold division, 
341. 

Scandiaavia, suj)posed to bo the 
Ancient Aryan home, 409. 

Schrader, Dr., his work on pre- 
historic antiquities, 3 ; on neo- 
lithic, paleolithic culture, 16, 
17 ; on the ancient division of 
the year, 399 ; on primitive 
Aryan culture and civilization, 
431, 432 ; on primitive Aryan 
religion, 437 ; on the use of 
metals in ]>rimitive times, 442, 

Seasons, of the year, five in older 
times, 182 ; reason of, 183 ; de- 
notes an Arctic year of ten 
months, 186 ; method of count- 
ing time by, in Paleography, 
285 ; in the Avesta, 286. 

Sojaration, Aryan, caused by the 
glacial e])Och, and not by over- 
crowding or irresistible impluse,, 
382. 

Seven, milking the one, 191. 

Seven, rivers, or Siipta-sindhavah, 
flowing upwards, 288 ; cannot be 
the rivers of the Panjaub, 289 ; 
throe-fold, celestial, terrestrial 
and infernal, 290 ; associated 
w'ith the seven rays or seven suns, 
291 ; released by Indra, cannot 
but l>e celestial, 292. 

Sevenfold,# 159, 291 ; and tenfold 
division of things m Vedas^ 
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explaiiiGcl on the Arctic theory, 
340, 345. 

'^habara, a conunontator on Jainiini, 
211, 283. 

Shalahai a group of six days, a sjv 
crificial unit of time, 207. 

Shamlxira, killed by Indraonihe 
fortieth day of autumn, 280. 

•Shankarach^rya, 76, 182 ; on the 

eternity of V atlas, 450. 

Sharad^ autumn, the last scvason of 
sunshine in the ancient home, 
279-282 ; explained etymologi- 
cally, 283-. 

^Shatakratu, an ejiithet of Indra, 
217 ; intvins the lord of a hun- 
tlred sacrifices anti not of hun- 
dred powers, 219, 220 ; Pura- 
nic ttadition Iwsed on, 217. 

Shataj)atha-Brahin.ana, an account 
of deluge in, 385. 

Shataratra, a hundred nights’ sacri- 
fice, denottA the long Arctic 
night, 216. 

Shaty&yanins, on the legend of 
Trita, 335. • 

Sliayu, a protege of i.he Ashvins, 
302, 304. 

Shiksha, by Panini, tjuotod, 102. 

Shipi-vishta, an t)])probrious name 
of Vishnu, explaiiietl })y the 
Arctic theory, 330, 332. 

Hhodashi, a Soma-sacrifice, 206. 

Shulka^ a jiriinitive Aryan coin, 
442. 

Shushna, Indra’s fight with, on the 
completion of ten, 322-326. 

♦Siberia, freshness of fossil deposits 
in, 14 ; ])rimitive Aryan home 
to the north of, 418. 

Siddh^nta-Shiromani, perpetual day 
and night in, 56. 

Slti, the wife of Rama, 4148 ; re- 
presen^d as his sister and wife 


in Buddhistic Jfitakas, 349 ; 
probable explanation of, 350. 

Sonta, seven-wheeled and ten-rayedf 
342. 

Soma-sacrifices, their classifiqation 
and nature, 206/.; See G^vam* 
ayanam, and Mtri-sattras. 

South, the sun rising in, *46. 

Sphota, the doctrine of, 450. 

Spiegel, Prof., 72, 224, 226, 356 
359,^ 379, 381 ; his identifica- 

tion *of Airyana Vacio question- 
ed, 3ft 1. 

Spring, perpetual, 38, 41. 

Spitzliergen, warm climate in, be- 

for(< the glacial pc'riod, 2 1 ; rem- 
nant of an old Polar continent, 40. 

Stars, si)inning round and round at 
the Polo 45 , 46 ; motion of, in 
circum-polar region, 51, 52. 

♦Stoue-agf^, See Ages, Neolithic, 
Pala‘olithic. 

Storm-theory, 3, 242-244 ; its in- 
adequacy to explain the legend 
of Indra and Vritra, 250-254. 

Stria*, scratches, glacial, 23. 

8udas, engaged in fight with the 
ten non-sacrificing kings, 345. 

Summer, long and cool in inter-gla- 
cial time, 32, 38. 

Sun, or Surya, shining and dis- 
apj)aaring for six months at the 
Pole, 4 6 ; rising in the south, 
46 ; a matutinal Vedic deity, 74; 
southern ciursenf, in Polar re- 
gions, 53 ; described in the Veda 
as unyoking his car and halting 
in the midst of heaven, 140 ; 
standing still in the Bible, 141; 
rocking like a gold swing in the 
heaven, 142 ; (lifFcrent suns for 
different seasons, 154, 155 ; 

dwelling in darkness, 163, 164, 
321 ; his eye 'centered with aerial 
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vaj)Our, 184; falling beyond the 
lieavc-n, 192 ; conceived a8 the 
Ron of Dyu and Earth, 314; 
descril)6d as moving , in the 
mother’s womb, while alx)vo the 
horizon, 314 ; his exit from the 
womb after ten months explain- 
ed, 314, 315 ; a paradox arising 
therefrom, 316, 317 ; his wheel 
or orb; 319 /. his chariot a 
mono-cycle, 321 ; stolen by 
Indra, 322 ; on the (completion 
of ten, meaning of, 323-326 ; 
See^ Horses, Prapitva, Buys. 

Sunshine, of less than * twtdve 
months’ duration at the Pole, 
151. 

Sury4, her marriage with Soma, 2 41. 

Sfirya-siddh^nta, on six-monthly day 
and night, 67. 

Svara-saman, days, 208, 200. 

Tayj.or, Canon, his views on the 
effects of recent scientific dis- 
cover i(>s on Mythology, 5 ; on 
primitive' Aryan races in Europe, 

1 6 ; on the origin of the Aryan 
tongue, 18 ; on the Neolithic 
origin of the Aryan race, 432. 

Telang, the late Mr., on the des- 
crij'tion of ll&ma in the Dasha- 
ratha j&taka, 350. 

Ten, kings, oppow'nts of Siid&s, 345, 

Ten-fold, Seven-fold. 

Tertiary, era, existence of man in, 

4 ; climate in, 21. 

Till, or Ixiulder clay, 23. 

Tishtrya, his fight with Apaosha 
in the Avosta, 222 ; a rej)ro- 
duction of Indra ’s fight with 
Vritra, 223 ; lasted for one 
hundreil diys, 224 ; special sac- 
rifices required to bo performed 
ai the time, 225 ; described , 


as bringing circling years of 
men, 225-226. 

Thor, the Norse sun-hero, walk- 
ing nine jaces before Ixjing killed 
by the Serpent, 402. 

Thra£*taona, Avestic deity, corres- 
ponding to Trita Aptya, 267 ; 
restores glory to Yima, 308 
slays Azi Dah^k, 335 ; accom- 
panied by his two brothers in th(' 
Avosta, 335 ; throws up Yifra- 
Naviza, 492. 

Tliree-fold, division *of the Earth in 
the Veda and the Avesta, 260. 

Tliridi, old Norse name of Odin, 
same as Trita, 336. 

Tongue, Aryan, not developed from 
^the Finnic, 18 ; its origin lost in 
geological antiquity, 444. 

Tradition, Pre-glacial, how ‘ preserv- 
ed in the Vedas, 428-429; in the 
Avesta, 19,380-383. 

Traitan, the tormentor of Dirgha- 
tamas, 170. 

Tree, of Varuna,with bottom up, 307. 

Treta, the second Puranic era, dura- 
tion of, 423-426 ; nature of, 455. 

Triath, an old Irish word for sea, 
])honGtically same (ts Trita, 336. 

Trita Aptya, a Vedic deity assist- 
ing Indra in his fight with Vritra, 
267, Avestic Thratoona, 334, 

335, urges Indra to fight, 334; 
falls into a well, 335; (ierivation 
of his aamt', 335; Prof. Max 
Muller’s view untentble, 336; de- 
notes the third part of the year 
334, 337; explained on the Arctic 
theory, 337 ; compared to Ivan 
in the Slavonic mythology, 404. 

Triton, Greek, phonetically equi- 
valent to Vedic Trita, 336. 
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Twilight, duraticQ of, at the Pole, 
37; of the gods ia the Norse 
mythology, 78. 

Two, creating the five, 191. 

UcHATHYA, the father of Dirgha- 
tamas in the Rig-Vt^iLa, 170. 

Uchclhd-budk'iiaj with the bottom 
up, applied to the nether world, 
307. 

Ukko, the descending stream of, in 
the Finnish Mythology, 276. 

Ukthya, a Soina-sacrifice, 206. 

Upsala, an ancient Aryan site, 409. 

Urs^ Major, the constelhition of the 
Great Bear, high altitude of, in 
pig-Yoda, 56; alxive the path of 
the sun, 147 . 

ITrvashi, 241. 

Tishas, the Vedio goddess of morn, 
the most beautiful of Vedic dei- 
ties, 81; its physical character ufi- 
obscured, id,; lasted long enougli 
to allow tin*, recitation of the 
whole Rig-Vo(la, 23; or to admit 
of a five-fold or thre('-fold divi- 
sion, 84 ; said i.<5 shine perj)etual- 
ly in old times, 85; difference be- 
tween it ami vl-ui^htij id.^ three 
Vedic t('Xts proving that it 
lasted continuously for several 
days, 86, 293; atldressed in plural 
as well as singular, 95; not hono- 
rifically as supposed by Y^ska, 
96; nor owing to tlu* number or 
presiding deities, 97 ; nor by re- 
ference to the consecutive ilaily 
dawns, 97 ; the plural represents 
one long continuous dawn divid- 
ed into many day-long portions, 
98; thirty dawns or dawn-sisters 
in the Taittiriya Samhit^, 98, 
13-122, in the pig-Veda, 103; a 
continuous team of thirty dawns 


in the Taittiriya Brihmana, 105-; 
all moving round and round in 
the same ])lane, 103; their circu- 
lar luotion in the Rig- Veda, 105; 
thet characteristics of Vedic 
dawns suimned up, 108, 109; 
variation in the duration of, illus- 
trated by the story of Indra’s 
shattering its car, 110; all ])rovo 
its Polar character, ll2. 

Utathya, the father of Dirghatamas 
in the Mahabharata, 170. 

Utsargjndm ayanam^ a sacrificial 
session lasting for a lunar ymr, 
209. ‘ 

Uttara^ the north, why so willed, 
147. 

Uttarayana, originally etjuinoctial, 
m’sundeTstootl by Bhaskara, 57. 

Uttarakurus, 3S9. 

Vacii, th(- speecli, eternity of, 447. 

Vadhrimati, a protege of the 
Ashvias, 303, 311. 

Vajapeya, a Soma- sacrifice, 206. 

Vala, Indra’s enemy, vanquished 
with the assistance of Navagvas 
at the end of tliei year, 162, 163, 
161, 1G9, 215, 248, 249, 279, 

I ; his cave split by the word of 
Brihaspati, 201, 347. 

Valmiki, drew jjroliably from the 
sjune mythoh)giwil source as 
Homer, 349. 

Vanwna, tlu» fifth incarnation of 
Vishnu, 327. 

Vandana, rescued by the Aahvins, 
164, 244, 302, 303, 304. 

Vanguhi, a river in the Airyana 
Va^jo but not mentioned in the 
Vondiclad, 362. 

Vanna-is,sa, the old father in the 
Finnish Mythology, 404. 
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Vrtra, of Yiina, the annual sunrise | 
and year-long day in, 72, 376. 

Vartik^, rescued by the 'Ashvins, 
Yaska’s vie*v alxjut, 239., 

Varuria, ruler of the waters, 178, 
256; his tree and region turned 
upside down, 307 ; representiitive 
of long Arctic darkness, and 
hence d(«cribod as emljracing the 
nights, 351. 

Yeilas, still imperfeclAy understood, 
542 ; new key to their ijiterpre- 
tation Rupjdied by the latest geo- 
logical resejirchcvs, 7 ; strata of, 
not necessarily in chronological 
order, 54; how preserved, 428, 
429; eternity of, discussed, 445, 
463; Manu’s and VyaRj^’s view 
<»u the eUTiiity of, 448; Jaiinini\s 
view, 449; grammarians’, Bltda- 
r^yana’s, J^aiyyayikas’ view, 
150; Sankhyas* view, 451; Pa- 
tafijali’s view, 452; theological 
and historical views conijjared, 
457; the view of Vedic Rishis 
themselves, 45S, 462; lost in the 
deluge and repromulgatcd after- 
wards by the Rishis, 44 8; prac- 
tically eternal in suljstince 
though not in form, 462. 

Veh, See Vanguhi. 

Verethraghna, the Avestic form of 
Vritrahan, 222; ten incjiniations 
of, 350. 

Vernal, theory, 244; its inadequacy 
to explain the legends of the 
Ashvins, 304, 309. 

Vifra Nav4za, compared with 
the Navagvas, 4 02. 

Vigfusson, Dr, on the ancient Norse 
year, commencing in October, 
398. 

Vimada, a protege of the Ashivins, 
301. • * 


or sacrificers seven and 
ten, 42. 

Viraa^ or warriors, seven, eight, 
nine and ten, 344, 345. 

Virupas, an epithet of the ADgi- 
rases, 169. 

Virdi^e^ means unlike in length and 
not unlike in hue, 133. 

Vishnapu, a jirotego of the Ash- 
vins, 301. 

Vishnu, as a Vedia deity, nature of 
his three strides, 326, 327; 

helped Indra in the Vritra-fight, 
328; his third step identical with 
the m-ther world, 329; his sleep 
for four months on his serpent- 
, l)ed, id; why called Shipivishtaf 

329, 332; meaning of Shipivishta 

330, 331; indicates the long dis- 
appearance of the sun below the 
horizon in the Arctic region, 332. 

Visjiala, Ashvias’ ])rot 0 ge, 244, 
302, 30?. 

Vishuvan, the central day in the 
Soma-sacr ifico, , 2 0 8 , 

Vishvaka, relieved by the Ashvins, 
302. 

V ivasvat, the ton of, 191; the 
father of Manu, 388. 

Vouru-Kasha, the gathering place 

of waters in the Avesta, 223» 
265; tlie scene of Tishtrya’s 
fight with Apaosha, 223. 

Vrish&kapayi, 241. 

Vrish4ka])i, the j rohible Vedic 
anct'stor of Hanuman, 348. 

Vritra, the traihtiotial enemy of 
Indra, engulfed in long darkness, 
125; Yaska's view about the 
nature of, 239; believed to impri- 
son the waters in the rain-cloud, 
243; f6ur-£old character or 
of his fight with Indra, 245, 246^ 
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his dark and hidden watery 
alxKle, 247; simultaneous release 
of light and water by the killing 
of Vritra, 248, 250; utterly in- 
explicable on the Storm theory, 
251, 255 ; explained by the 
theory of the cosmic circulation 
of aerial waters 255, 259, 275; 
and by the Arctic theory, 278, 
279; the ilate of Indra’s ^fight 
with, 279, 288; See 
Jndra, Shamlfera, Seven rivers, 
Vala. 

VfiiTahan, tlfe killer of Vritra, an 
ancient Arctic deity, 295, 296. 

Vritra-turya, fight with Vritra,24i). 

V yasa, his view about the eternity 
of the V o(Lis, 448, 451. 

Walijick, supports Lyell’s theory 
of the Glacial pericid, 26. 

Wallis, Mr., his erroneous view that 
the nether 'vorld was unknown 
to the Vedic banls, 257, 261. 

Warren, Dr., on the originjil home 
of the human r^ce at the North 
Pole, 6; on the existence of a 
Polar continent in jjrimitive t ’mes, 

1 0 ; his description of the Polar 
<kwn with its revolving sj)lendours 
49, 50; on Greek traditions c<f 
six-monthly day, 78; on the 
<*osmic circulation of aerial 
waters, 275; on the concej)tion 
of anti-podal under-world as an 
inverted tub, 307; on the cradle 
of the human race, 412. 

Waters, captivated by Vritra, 
245, 246; divided into terres- 
trial and celestial, 256; nature 
of the celestial, id. ; movement 
of the celfetial or aerial in the 
Avesta, 256, 257; moving up- 
wards, .259; cessation *b£ the 
movements of, in printer, 272; 


cosmic circulation of, in other my- 
thologins, 275, 276; See Apah. 

\Vfibrr,»rrof., on thelliad and th« 
Ramayana, 349. 

Wtist, I)r., on the meaning of 
Daitik in the Vendidad, 362. 

Wheel, of the sun, stolen *by Indra 
319; See sun. 

Wiolaud, the German smith, 204- 

Winter, at perihelion and aphelioiit 
difference Iwtween, 29; succession 
<»f these after 21,000 years, 29; 
short and warm in the inter-gla- 
cial, and long and cold in the gla- 
cial times, 31; longer or shorter 
than summer by 33 days, 31; 
tleath in, regarded ns inauspicious, 
74; cessation of the flow of waters 
in, 271, 272; of ten months in the 
Airyana Vaejo, 366; onehundnHl 
winters, 389. 

— Calends, the night of, in Celtic 
mythology, 396. 

— Nights, the Norse feast of, 398 . 

Woden, the disa/)ptvarancG of the 
gold ring of, 407. 

Word, the final source of every 
thing, 450; compared to Logos, 
450, 458. 

Yaska, his method of interpreting 
difficult Vedic passages, 6,68,81, 
86,416^451; on the use of dawns 
in the jdural numl)er, 95-97,102; 
on the seven rays of the sun, 152; 
on the etymology of Navagvas 
165; silent on AtirrtUra, 212; on 
the schools, of Vedic interpreta^ 
tion, 237; on Vritra, 239; on the 
cup with the mouth downwards 
308; on the Pafia text, 326; on 
Vishnu’s three steps, 326; on 
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shipivifiMa, 330 ; on the seven 
rays of the sun, 341. 

Ymna, the agents of, 161. 

Ymr, Polar, distributioh of light 
and darkness during, 48^ circum- 
j)olar described, Hf); ancient Ve- 
dic of 360 days and 6 sea8on,62; 
old Egyj)tian, traces of, how pre- 
serveyil, 149; sacrificial, how pre- 
served and revived, 190 ; ancient 
Roman, of ten months, 198, 
199; compared to annual sacrifici- 
al sattra of ten months, 199; an- 
cient Celtic, closed with the last 
• « 

cliy of Octol)er, 397; old Norse, 
398; divine, or of the gods, the 
theory of, 423; how originiited, 
423; Arctic, before Aryan sepa- 
ration in inter-glacial tiinos,436. 

Year-god, five-footed and resting 
on watery vaj)Ours, 182. 

Yima, the Avestic Yama, his Vara 
or enclosure, 72, 376; annual 
sunrise therein, 37 6; proves its 
Polar position, 37 8 ; j)roj)hecy of 
its destruction. 379. 


Yuga^ meaning of, in the Ilig-Vedap 
172; of two kinds, divine and hu- 
man, 17 3; both denote a period of 
time and not a generation of men, 
173, 175; denote a period of the 
year, 176; singly it denoted one 
month, 177; Rangacharya's view, 
thereon, 179. 

— PUrvyam yugam^ the former age, 
meaning time before the present 
Kali)a, 157,158. 

— Puranic, cycle of four, equal to 
10,000 years, c!uration and chara- 
d.er of 422, 428^.; RaDg^ch^r- 
ya’s and Aiyer’s view on the dura- 
tion of, 423/.; S^e Agos,Dashanie 
yuge, Kali, Trita, «kc. 

•Zkus, born, bred and buried accord- 
ing to Cretan tradition, 410; re- 
duced to a sinewless mass by' 
Typho, 407. 

Zimmer, Prof., his view that the* 
nether regions were known to the 
Yedic bards supported, 258-260^ 
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